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BARBARA'S  BROTHERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  doctor's  family. 

About  a  mile-and-a-lialf  from  the  pictur- 
esque sea-coast  of  the  west  of  England,  and  half 
a  mile  from  the  flourishing  town  of  St.  Hilda, 
stood  a  comfortable  family  mansion,  substanti- 
ally built  of  red  brick,  and  shut  in  behind 
solid  walls,  that  had  evidently  not  been  built 
yesterday.  There  was  a  rather  extensive  gar- 
den enclosed  behind  these  walls,  a  garden  gay 
with  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  lawns  as  smooth  as  velvet  that 
sloped  gently  down  to  the  river's  brink,  and 
rose  again  on  the  other  side  in  thickly  planted 
shrubberies. 

There  was  a  conservatory  too,  a  greenhouse, 
and  a  range  of  hot-houses :  the  stables  boasted 
their  two  or  three  sleek,  well-kept  horses,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  bes})oke  a  com- 
fortable opulence  without  any  ostentation  or 
actual  extravagance. 

(7) 
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Had  you  clianced  to  inquire  of  a  passing 
rustic  whose  house  it  was,  he  would  have 
eyed  you  with  a  kind  of  surprise  at  the  dense 
ignorance  displayed  by  such  a  question,  and 
in  his  loquacious  way  would  have  proceeded 
to  tell  you  that  it  was  the  doctor's  house — 
Dr.  Meynal's — the  first  physician  in  these,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  other  parts ;  that  Dr.  Mevnal, 
had  been  at  St.  Hilda  as  long  as  the  oldest 
inhabitant  could  remember,  and  that  each  doc- 
tor had  to  keep  one  more  horse  than  his 
predecessor,  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
increasing  practice ;  but  that  it  was  only  the 
present  Dr.  Meynal  who  had  bought  tins  large 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  he 
did  so  on  his  marriage  with  the  Hon.  Miss 
Talbot.  Until  that  time  a  family  mansion  in 
the  town  itself  had  been  the  doctor's  home. 

And  at  the  time  my  story  opens,  he  would 
have  added  with  a  very  grave  face  and  a  lugu- 
brious shake  of  his  head,  that  Dr.  Meynal 
was  just  dead,  and  that  nobody  knew  exactly 
what  was  going  to  happen. 

All  St.  Hilda  had  been  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  its 
most  popular  inhabitants.  Dr.  T^feynal  had 
grown  up  amongst  them,  like  his  father  before 
him.  He  was  a  genial  friend  as  well  as  a 
kind   physician    to  each    one   of  his   patients, 
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gentle  or  simple;  and  at  fifty-five  lie  had 
appeared  to  be  still  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  when 
he  had  suddenly  collapsed  before  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  and  was  dead  before  tlie  town  had 
awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  he  was  even 
seriously  ill. 

And  now  the  questions  in  everyone's  mouth 
were — What  will  happen?  What  arrange- 
ments would  be  made?  What  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  family?  What  would 
become  of  the  Meynals  themselves,  and  of  St. 
Hilda  without  a  Dr.  Meynal  to  prescribe  for 
all  its  many  ailments? 

Those  who  knew  the  family  best  shook 
their  heads  when  the  question  of  provision 
was  broached.  Dr.  Mejmal  was  known  to 
have  expended  his  patrimony  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Cedars,  when  he  married  his  beautiful 
young  ]")ortionless  wife,  and  surrounded  her 
with  all  those  luxuries  that  her  loveliness  and 
fragility  seemed  to  demand.  True,  the  practice 
was  large  and  lucrative — most  likely  it 
brought  in  some  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
a  year — ^but  then  the  expenditure  of  that  house- 
hold could  not  be  much  under  that,  and  there 
seemed  little  probability  of  any  substantial 
provisions  having  been  made. 

The  misfortunes  of  some  people  appear  to 
afford   a   sort   of  gloomy   satisfaction   to  their 
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neighbors  and  acquaintances,  but  this  was  not 
the  case  with-  the  Meynals,  who  had  always 
kept  open  house,  and  shown  a  great  deal  of 
kindly  hospitality  to  all  comers.  They  were 
popular  people  in  St.  Hilda.  Mrs.  Meynal's 
helpless  dependence  and  gentleness,  Celia's 
beauty,  Gerald's  genius,  and  Barbara's  frank 
impetuosity,  had  all  won  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  each  one  felt  a  real  and 
keen  sympathy  with  them  in  this  time  of  sor- 
row and  suspense. 

Of  the  eldest  son  Wulfric,  St.  Ililda  knew 
little.  His  father  was  known  to  think  highly 
of  his  talents,  and  the  young  man  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  London,  where 
he  was  said  to  be  carrying  all  before  him, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  brilliant  and 
successful  career. 

Although  Wulfric  had  adopted  the  medical 
profession  with  the  true  Meynal  instinct,  St. 
Hilda  had  been  somewhat  astonished  and  lialf 
scandalised  by  Dr.  Meynal's  assertion  that  he 
did  not  intend  the  lad  to  succeed  him  in  the 
practice.  He  believed  that  his  son  had  a  great 
career  before  him;  the  senior  physician  of  his 
hospital  had  %\Titten  many  letters,  loud  in  his 
praise;  and  as  time  passed  by,  and  Wulfric 
obtained  hospital  appointments,  filled  them 
v/ith   great  success,  and   became   an   acknowl- 
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edged  rising  young  man  in  the  profession,  Dr. 
Meynal  was  heard  to  speak  more  and  more 
strongly  of  his  determination  never  to  allow 
him  to  waste  his  talents,,  and  give  up  his 
scientific  studies,  for  the  daily  drudgery  of  a 
country  practice,  and  he  sometimes  even  spoke 
of  taking  a  nephew  as  assistant  to  the  exclu-^ 
sion  of  his  son. 

This  arrangement  was  understood  to  be  con- 
templated with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
son,  and  Barbara,  who  was  the  most  outspoken 
of  the  family,  was  sometimes  heard  to  explain 
that  "Wulf  hated  the  country,  and  said  one 
might  as  well  be  buried  alive  as  be  a  doctor 
in  a  place  like  St.  Hilda."  He  only  cared 
for  London,  and  Avns  certain  of  getting  fame 
and  wealth  there  if  he  only  had  a  fair  chance, 
and  were  let  alone  to  make  his  way  upwards 
as  he  had  already  begun  to  do. 

Just  lately  he  had  taken  his  m.d.  at  an  unusu- 
ally early  age,  and  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  he  was  travelling  in  America,  and  his 
own  people  had  been  unable  to  communicate 
with  him.  He  was  due  to  return,  however,  in 
a  few  days,  and  much  interest  was  caused  by 
the  speculation  as  to  what  his  future  course 
of  conduct  would  be.  Would  he  take  up  the 
practice  as  he  found  it,  all  ready  to  his  hand 
(for  St.    Hilda  was  intensely  conservative  and 
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loyal  to  old  traditions,  and  would  rally  to  a 
man  round  Dr.  Meynal's  son);  or  would  he 
return  to  liis  favorite  studies,  and  his  own 
career  in  the  great  city  which  he  had  so  long 
made  his  home,  and  leave  his  family  to  do  as 
best  they  might,  and  shift  for  themselves  on 
^  Mrs.  Meynal's  scanty  jointure,  and  the  sum 
that  would  be  realized  by  the  sale  of  the 
house  and  of  the  practice? 

Wulfric  was  expected  home  very  sliortly.  If 
he  had  seen  his  father's  death  in  the  papers  any 
day  might  bring  him,  but  even  if  not,  the  ship 
he  had  named  as  the  one  by  which  he  meant  to 
return,  was  due  at  Liverpool  in  a  few  days.  He 
was  a  bad  correspondent,  and  had  kept  them  little 
informed  as  to  his  movements,  but  his  ways  were 
punctual  and  methodical,  and  as  lie  had  not 
written  to  advise  them  of  any  change  of  {)lan,  he 
might  be  confidently  expected  by  the  vessel  he 
had  named  previously. 

And  whilst  he  was  on  his  way  to  his  darkened 
home,  unconscious  of  tlie  loss  that  had  robbed 
him  of  a  father,  his  future  career  was  being 
talked  over  and  mapped  out  for  him  by  St.  Hilda 
in   general,  and    his  own   family  in  particular. 

"There  is  only  one  way  possible,"  said  Mrs. 
Meynal,  with  a  languid  gentleness  that  covered  a 
good  deal  of  latent  determination  and  force  of 
character.     *'  Wulfric  must  settle  down  and  take 
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the  practice;  there  will  then  be  no  break  up  of 
the  home,  and  everything  will  be  simplified." 

Mrs.  Meynal  leaned  back  among  her  cushions 
with  a  long  drawn  sigh  and  drew  lier  vinaigrette 
towards  her.  She  was  a  delicately-made,  fragile- 
looking  woman  with  indications  of  what  had  once 
been  great  beauty,  until  time  and  ill  health  had 
left  their  traces  upon  her.  Beauty  of  a  kind  she 
still  bad,  a  graceful  figure,  languid  and  refined 
manners,  a  musical  voice,  and  clear,  if  somewhat 
sallow  complexion. 

It  was  to  her  two  daughters  that  she  had 
just  made  tbe  remark  expressive  of  her  deter- 
mination, and  it  was  received  in  very  different 
fashion  by  the  sisters.  Lovely,  lily-like  Celia, 
her  mother's  daughter  in  every  respect,  accepted 
the  verdict  as  the  expression  of  an  inevitable  fact 
about  which  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt ; 
whilst  dark-eyed  Barbara  flushed  up  hotly  and 
pushed  back  the  short,  dark  curls  that  clustered 
boy-fashion  about  her  head,  witb  a  gesture 
common  to  her  in  her  moods  of  impatience  or 
vexation. 

No  two  sisters  could  have  presented  a  greater 
contrast  than  did  Mrs.  Meynal's  daughters. 
Celia,  with  her  limpid  blue  eyes,  golden  hair, 
tea-rose  complexion,  and  all  tlie  languid,  graceful 
elegance  of  her  beautiful  mother;  Barbara,  with 
her  gipsy-like  face,  with  its  damask  bloom  and 
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glowing  dark  eyes,  short,  curly  hair,  and  herquick, 
abrupt  movements  that  bespoke  an  impetuous, 
impulsive  nature.  Barbara  had  been  a  great  pet 
with  the  father  whom  she  had  passionately  loved, 
but  her  mother  felt  with  her  rather  as  the  hen  is 
supposed  to  do  with  the  proverbial  duckling  to 
rear. 

When  Mrs.  Meynal  had  made  her  comment 
upon  the  future  and  Wulfric's  share  in  it,  Celia 
roused  herself  to  add, 

"Yes,  of  course  he  must  take  the  practice; 
what  a  good  thing  he  has  taken  his  degree.  It 
will  give  people  confidence  in  him,  and  they  will 
like  to  think  that  there  is  still  a  Dr.  Meynal  in 
the  place." 

But  Barbara  looked  up  quickly  and  said, 

"It  is  easy  to  say  that  Wulf  must;  but  it 
remains  to  be  proved  if  he  will.  lie  is  his  own 
master,  and  has  his  own  career  before  him." 

Mrs.  Meynal  smiled  and  said  nothing;  Celia 
looked  at  her  sister  and  spoke  rather  impatiently. 

"His  career  will  be  at  St.  Ililda  now.  lie 
ought  to  be  very  glad  to  get  such  a  good  berth 
for  himself  and  to  be  helpful  to  his  family  at  the 
same  time." 

"Glad!"  echoed  Barbara,  in  an  indignant 
undertone,  as  if  she  were  not  quite  sure  whether 
or  not  she  meant  to  make  herself  heard.  "Glad 
to  have  all  his  cherished  prospects  crushed  just 
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■when  they  seemed  opening  out  before  him  so 
brightly!  Glad  to  give  up  the  life  of  wide 
interest  and  the  companionship  of  kindred  spirits 
that  has  made  London  so  delightful  to  him,  and 
settle  down  to  the  narrow,  petty  round  of  duties 
of  a  country  doctor — to  have  nothing  more  excit- 
ing to  think  of  than  the  ailments  of  St.  Hilda ! 
How  many  times  has  father  told  me  of  his  thank- 
fulness that  Wulf  was  not  tied  down  to  the  daily 
drudgery  of  a  country  practice.  'I  was  born 
and  brought  up  to  it,'  he  would  say;  'St.  Hilda 
has  been  my  home  and  all  my  roots  have  been 
struck  into  her  soil;  but  I  have  brought  Wulf 
up  differently.  He  has  had  an  education  and 
training  perfectly  different  from  mine.  What  is 
enjoyment  to  me  would  be  hopeless  drudgery  to 
him.  Please  God  he  shall  never  have  to  eat  out 
his  heart  in  the  little  world  of  St.  Hilda.'  That 
is  what  father  used  to  say." 

Mrs.  Meynal  turned  away  her  head  and  said 
nothing.  Cclia  spoke  with  much  reproach  in  her 
tone. 

"  Barbara, how  can  you?  You  have  no  feeling." 
"Yes  I  have,"  returned  the  girl  in  the  same 
low,  eager  tone;  "but  I  can't  bear  for  Wulfs 
whole  career  to  be  spoilt,  and  his  prospects 
blighted  just  that  we  may  live  a  little  more  com- 
fortably now.  If  the  house  and  practice  were 
sold,  and  I  v/ent  out  as  a  governess,  and  Gerald 
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went  back  to  Mr.  Dart's  office — j^ou  know  lie 
offered  to  take  liim  again — I  am  sure  you  and 
mother  could  live  quite  comfortably,  and  Wulf 
make  a  name  for  himself  in  his  own  way." 

Celia  quite  roused  up  to  answer  such  absurd 
propositions. 

"  I  think  you  are  perfectly  crazy  on  the  subject 
of  Wulf.  Pray  who  would  have  you  as  a 
governess,  you  careless,  harum-scarum  child? 
As  for  Gerald — you  know  he  cannot  endure 
the  law.  Mr.  Dart's  office  would  kill  him,  it 
nearly  did  before." 

Barbara  smiled  disdainfully. 

"Wulf  is  to  do  what  he  would  detest,  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but  Gerald  would  be  killed 
by  a  little  distasteful  occupation." 

Celia  was  getting  angry,  but  she  restrained 
herself,  as  she  felt  an  outbreak  of  temper 
would  impair  the  dignity  of  her  position. 

"  The  two  cases  are  not  in  the  least  paral- 
lel. Wulf  is  a  qualified  medical  man,  and  an 
M.  D.,  and  it  follows  as  a  natural  thing  that 
he  should  take  up  the  practice  at  a  time  like 
this;  but  Gerald  in  a  lawyer's  office — the  thing 
is  too  absurd.     He  must  live  for  his  art." 

"Gerald's  art  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty 
device  for  being  idle  and  amusing  himself." 

"  For  shame  on  yourself,  Barbara  !  Gerald 
has  undoubted  genius.     Some  day  when  he  has 
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made  a  great  name,  you  will  be  ashamed,  I 
hope,  of  the  slighting  way  you  speak  of  him 
now." 

Barbara's  lip  curled  slightly. 

"When!"  she  repeated,  with  a  scepticism 
she  made  no  attempt  to  veil.  *'Ah,  yes,  when 
that  day  comes  I  will  be  very  humble;  and 
meantime  he  is  to  live  in  clover  and  do  nothing, 
whilst  Wulf  slaves  for  the  whole  family,  and 
wastes  his  talents  and  eats  out  his  heart  in 
the  drudgery  father  was  so  determined,  he 
should  be  spared.  Well,  it  will  be  just  like 
Gerald  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  arrangement. 
So  long  as  he  is  comfortable,  he  cares  for 
nothing  else." 

Both  sisters  were  growing  excited  by  this 
time,  when  Mrs.  Meynal  stopped  the  discussion 
by  plaintively  complaining  that  they  made  her 
head  ache  with  their  chatter.  She  added  that 
Wulfric — like  a  sensible  man — ought  to  be 
very  thankful  for  so  good  a  start  in  life,  and 
have  learned  by  this  time  how  unlikely  it  was 
for  him  to  get  anything  better.  Competition 
was  too  keen  in  these  days  for  young  men  to 
indulge  in  high-flown  notions. 

Barbara   was    silenced    but    not    convinced. 

She  gave  up  the  battle,  but  brooded  in  silence 

a   good   deal    over   the   matter   all  the  rest  of 

that  day.     She  was  haunted  by  a  sense  of  the 
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injustice  and  selfishness  of  those  about  her. 
She  rose  next  day  feeling  an  unwholesome 
bitterness  at  heart.  She  determined  to  bridle 
her  tongue  if  she  could;  but  it  seemed  as  if 
the  subject  was  to  haunt  her. 

"And  so,  Bab,  you  think  I  ought  to  go 
back  to  my  beloved  ofTice-stool,  and  the  delight- 
ful society  of  quill-pens  and  parchment,  in 
order  that  the  great  Wulf  may  set  the  Thames 
on  fire  at  his  leisure — eh  ?  " 

The  speaker  was  a  very  good-looking  fellow 
of  five-and-twenty,  who  was  lounging  in  an  indo- 
lent attitude  upon  one  of  the  many  cushioned 
couches  of  Mrs.  Mcynal's  drawing-room,  and 
turning  the  leaves  of  an  illustrated  magazine 
with  an  air  of  critical  discrimination.  Ceha 
was  engaged  in  some  delicate  bit  of  fancy  work, 
and  the  pair  had  evidently  been  exchanging 
confidences,  for  as  Barbara  chanced  to  enter 
before  starting  for  a  walk  in  the  clear  spring 
sunshine,  this  was  the  greeting  she  received 
.  from  her  brother  Gerald. 

She  flushed  a  little,  but  answered,  boldly,  "If 
I  were  a  man  I  should  not  like  to  be  dependent 
upon  my  brother  when  I  had  an  opening  for 
gaining  my  own  livelihood." 

Gerald  laughed  good  temperedly  enough. 
"Babies  and  girls  are  alv/ays  very  grand  on 
that  theme.     So  you  thought  of  turning  gover- 
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ness  3'ourself,  eh,  Bab?  My  dear  child,  you 
don't  seem  in  the  least  to  realise  the  fact  that 
if  we  are  somewhat  indebted  to  Wulfric  for  his 
ability  to  take  the  practice,  he  is  quite  as  much 
in  debt  to  us  for  giving  it  to  him." 

Barbara  evidently  did  not  realise  it  in  the 
least,  and  looked  so  very  much  astonished  that 
Gerald  laughed  again. 

"Don't  you  know,  my  child,  that  Wulf's 
modest  patrimony  has  been  entirely  exhausted 
in  his  very  expensive  education,  his  allowance 
all  these  years,  and  the  travels  he  has  taken? 
He  has  cost  double  and  treble  what  all  the  rest 
of  us  put  together  have  done ;  and  that  being 
the  case,  and  he  being  in  a  position  to  make  his 
own  way,  father  left  him  nothing  but  his  library 
and  instruments,  whilst  house,  practice,  money, 
all  come  to  us  and  to  mother." 

"Well?"  asked  Barbara,  as  Gerald  paused. 

"Well,  can't  you  see  even  yet?  Wulf,  witli 
no  practice,  and  no  money  to  buy  one,  and  only 
his  talents  and  the  uncertain  patronage  of  friends 
to  depend  on,  would  be  in  a  very  poor  way;  but 
we  offer  him  a  comfortable  home  and  a  lucrative 
practice,  only  burdened  by  the  conditions  that 
the  home  is  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Business  is  business,  you  know,  even  in  fam- 
ilies, and  if  Wulf  is  not  a  very  obliged  per- 
son he  is  a  greater  fool  than  I  take  him  for." 
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Barbara  was  so  astonished  at  this  utterly- 
new  way  of  stating  the  case  that  she  was 
some  time  in  answering. 

"If  the  obligation  is  all  on  Wulfs  side," 
she  said  by-and-by,  slowly  and  reflectively — 
"I  don't  believe  it  is  so  really — but  if  it  is, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  he  will  prefer  pov- 
crt}^,  and  hard  work,  and  London.  He  will 
not  be  poor  long.  I  don't  believe  he  will  be 
poor  at  all.  He  could  get  a  hospital  appoint- 
ment, I  am  certain,  at  any  time.  He  always 
likes  hospital  work.  If  he  isn't  urgently 
wanted  here  to  keep  a  home  over  our  heads, 
I  am  certain  he  will  stay  in  London." 

Gerald  flushed  a  little,  but  only  said,  care- 
lessly: "That  is  a  point  tliat  AVulf  must 
settle  for  himself.  I  did  not  say  the  obliga- 
tion was  all  on  one  side;  I  said  it  was  mutual. 
As  a  man  of  common  sense,  he  Avill  see  the 
only  rational  course  open  to  him.  Wulf  is  a 
good  fellow  enough,  Barbara,  but  he  is  not  a 
hero  of  romance.  He  knows  quite  well  which 
side  of  his  bread  is  buttered,  and  how  to  take 
care  of  himself.  A  certain  practice  and  large 
income  are  not  to  be  despised." 

"Especially  when  the  income  is  not  to  be 
his  own." 

Gerald  smiled  gently. 

"Wulf  will    be   able   to  look  after  his  own 
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interests,  most  fiery  of  Babs.  Don't  you  be 
afraid  for  him.  I  only  wish  I  had  such  a 
chance." 

Barbara    lauo-hed    a    lauoh    that    was    less 

o  o 

good  tempered  than  Gerald's  had  been. 

"You,  indeed!  As  if  you  would  ever  avail 
yourself  of  any  chance  that  involved  hard 
work !  You  will  be  dependent  on  Wulf  to 
the  end  of  the  cha{)ter — you  will  never  make 
a  penny  by  your  precious  art." 

"Barbara,  for  shame!"  cried  Celia ;  but 
Gerard  only  smiled  in  his  tranquil  fashion. 

"Let  her  talk — it  amuses  her,  and  does  mo 
no  harm.  For  the  rest,  my  dear  child,  "Wulf 
is  very  well  able  to  look  after  his  own  inter- 
ests. When  he  is  tired  of  my  society,  he  can 
pay  me  off",  and  turn  me  out.  lie  is  quite 
capable  of  it." 

"You  know  he  is  no  such  thing,"  flashed 
out  Barbara,  hotly.  "  You  know  he  is  gener- 
osity itself,  and  you  presume  upon  what  you 
pretend  to  desi)ise.     You  always  sneer  at  Wulf 

3all  him  a  diamond  in  the  rough " 


"So  he  is,  my  dear  child,"  interposed  Ger- 
ald, calmly,  "  very  much  in  the  rough  indeed." 

Barbara  caught  her  breath  with  a  sort  of 
angry  gasp,  and  proceeded,  hotly — 

"Yes,  that  is  always  the  way  you  talk — 
as  if  you  were  a  superior  being,  and  Wulf  the 
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dust  beneatli  your  feet.  You  jeer  at  him, 
and  hold  bim  up  to  ridicule-  all  the  time  you 
are  planning  to  live  luxuriously  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  talents.  I  scorn  such  meanness 
and  such  ungenerous  subterfuges.  You  make 
me  scorn  you,  too." 

And,  Barbara,  as  if  afraid  to  stay  longer  in 
the  room,  flung  herself  out  as  unexpectedly  as 
she  had  entered. 

"Whcwl"  whistled  Gerald,  "what  a  storm 
in  a  tea-cup,  to  be  sure.  The  superfluous 
energy  of  our  little  sister  is  quite  fatiguing  to 
witness ; "  and  then  he  strolled  to  the  piano, 
and  began  singing  softly  to  himself,  as  if 
nothing  in  the  world  could  ruffle  his  placid 
spirits. 

Barbara  meantime  pursued  her  way,  hot 
indignation  flushing  her  clieck  and  lighting 
her  eye,  until  rapid  exercise  began  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  her  mind,  and  she  relaxed  her 
speed  by  degrees,  feeling  a  little  ashamed  of 
her  outburst  of  passion,  though  in  no  wise 
shaken  in  her  own  opinions  of  the  case  at 
issue. 

"I  wish  I  could  conquer  my  hasty  temper," 
she  said  to  herself,  with  a  little  sigh.  "Father 
spoke  to  me  about  it  as  he  lay  dying,  and  I 
promised  him  I  would.  I  felt  then  as  if  I 
never  could  be  angry  again,  and   now,  in  less 
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than  a  moiitli,  I  feel  just  as  passionate  and 
angry  as  ever.  I  wonder  what  it  is  makes 
me  so  liasty.  I  sometimes  feel  like  anlshmael- 
ite  amongst  them  all,  and  I  am  afraid  they 
feel  the  same  about  me  themselves.  I  wonder 
whose  fault  it  is.  Mine,  I  suppose.  Yet 
Gerald  and  Celia  are  very,  very  provoking, 
and  so  selfish;     I  do  hate  selfishness." 

And  then  the  girl  stopped  short,  and  some 
words  her  father  had  spoken  to  her  not  many 
hours  before  his  death  recurred  to  her  memory. 

"And  you,  my  dear  child,  will  struggle,  I 
know,  against  your  besetting  sins — hasty  tem- 
pers, and  unkind  judgment  of  others." 

Had  she  been  doing  so  to-day? 


CHAPTER  II. 

FEIENDS   AND   NEIGHBOES. 

Barbara's  walk  that  day  -was  taken  with 
a  purpose,  and  tliat  purpose  was  only  stimu- 
lated by  tlie  ratlier  stormy  interview  she  had 
just  had  with  her  brother.  She  felt  as  we  all 
of  us  do,  especially  wlicn  we  are  young,  that 
she  wanted  help  and  sympathy,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  poor  Barbara  as  if  either  of  these 
good  things  was  to  be  had  within  the  walls 
of  her  home. 

Iler  present  destination  was  a  small  house  in 
a  very  well-kept  garden  tliat  stood  amongst 
tall  pine-trees  not  far  from  the  cliff.  It  was 
a  pretty  and  2)icturcsr[ue  cottage,  over  which 
an  atmosphere  of  i)eace  and  calm  seerncil  to 
brood,  as  if,  for  its  inhabitants  at  least,  the 
battle  of  life  were  over,  and  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  merged  in  the  rest  of  eventide. 

Barbara  was  evidently  quite  at  home  in  this 
quiet  liome.  She  did  not  pause  to  ring  the 
bell,  but  walked  into  the  hall,  and  opened  a 
door  to  the  right  that  led  into  a  small,  but 
exceedingly  quaint  and  pretty  drawing-room. 
(24) 
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This  room  liad  two  tenants;  the  first  an  okl 
lady  of  nearly  seventy  summers,  with  a  snowy 
mob  cap  and  spotlessly  neat  attire,  who  was 
knitting  in  an  easy  chair  with  an  open  book 
before  her;  the  second  a  young  girl  of  perhaps 
two  and  twenty,  who  was  also  reading  and 
making  pencil  notes  as  she  did  so,  and  whose 
face  expressed  by  its  lines  and  general  express- 
ion, a  kind  of  chronic  restlessness  and  dissat- 
isfaction. Both  looked  up  as  Barbara  entered 
and  greeted  her  with  affection ;  but  about  the 
girl's  manner  there  hung  that  inevitable  con- 
straint that  generally  makes  difficult  the  first 
interview  after  a  heavy  trouble. 

Mrs.  Granby,  however,  had  grown  out  of 
such  embarrassments.  She  drew  the  girl 
towards  her,  and  asked  after  all  at  home  with 
a  quiet  composure  of  manner,  that  expressed 
sympathy  without  obtruding  it ;  and  Barbara 
was  not  long  in  finding  out  what  a  relief  it 
was  to  have  a  friend  like  Mrs.  Granby  to  whom 
she  could  pour  out  all  her  heart. 

So  out  it  all  came — the  difficulties  of  the 
position,  the  difficult  choice  that  lay  before 
Wulfric,  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  and 
Barbara's  own  indignant  feeling  that  her  favor- 
ite brother  would  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
great  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  his  family,  and  be 
burdened  with  claims  that  must  be  an  incubus 
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upon  him  all  his  life;  whilst  all  the  time  the 
fiction  would  be  kept  up  that  he  was  a  lucky- 
fellow,  and  that  the  debt  of  obligation  was 
at  least  equally  divided,  if  not  altogether  on 
his  side. 

"  And  you  know,  Mrs.  Granby,  they  all  said 
he  had  such  a  career  before  him  in  London. 
His  senior  surgeon  and  physician  at  the  hos- 
pital both  think  so  very  highly  of  him.  One 
of  them  has  almost  promised  to  take  him  into 
partnership  in  a  few  years'  time.  He  has 
done  so  well  in  his  examinations,  too;  and  to 
think  of  his  being  forced  to  give  up  every- 
thing he  cares  for,  and  sacrifice  all  his  pros- 
pects to  come  and  settle  down  as  a  humdrum 
country  doctor.  Oh,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
it!" 

"He  won't  do  it!"  cried  Juliet.  "He  ought 
not  to  do  it.  One  might  as  well  be  buried 
alive  as  live  in  a  place  like  this.  Oh,  if  I 
were  a  man,  I  would  be  off  to-morrow — be 
off,  never,  never  to  return  any  more ! "  And  Juliet 
clasped  her  hands  together,  and  her  eyes 
glowed  almost  fiercely. 

But  Barbara  was  looking  at  Mrs.  Granby. 
She  had  heard  Juhet's  views  on  St.  Hilda 
and  its  life  many  times  before.  It  was  the 
grandmother's  opinions  on  the  case  she  was 
anxious   to   have.     Mrs.  Granby  had  smiled  a 
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quiet  little  smile  at  Juliet's  vehement  speecli ; 
but   now   her  face    was  grave  and  thoughtful. 

"Your  brother  has  not  come  home  yet? 
You  have  not  been  able  to  learn  his  own 
wishes?  " 

"Not  from  his  own  lips;  but  there  is  no 
need  of  that  to  find  out  what  his  wishes  will 
be.  He  has  chosen  his  career  for  life,  and  his 
choice  did  not  fall  upon  life  at  St.  Hilda. 
The  only  question  is  whether  he  will  be 
coerced  into  it  now  through  force  of  circum- 
stances." 

"Or  from  a  sense  of  duty,"  added  Mrs. 
Granby,  quietly. 

Barbara  looked  at  her  quickly. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  us?"  she  asked,  rather  blankly. 

"I  think  the  question  would  require  very 
close  investigation.  I  should  not  like  to  pro- 
nounce hastily  upon  it;  but,  my  dear,  so  long 
as  a  son  has  no  wife  to  tliink  for,  his  first 
duty  is  to  his  mother.  Your  mother  is  a 
widow  now,  and  in  feeble  health,  and  Wulfric 
is  the  eldest  son,  and  has  qualified  himself  to 
take  his  father's  place  at  the  head  of  the 
household." 

"He  did  not  qualify  himself  for  that,"  mur- 
mured Barbara,  almost  resentfully. 

"Man    proposes,    God    disposes,"    answered 
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Mrs.  Granby,  witli  a  smile  that  was  very  still 
and  sweet.  "We  try  to  map  out  our  lives 
for  ourselves  sometimes,  but  if  we  insist  on 
taking  the  management  out  of  Lis  hands,  he 
shows  us  our  mistake  later.  Let  us  try  to  do 
our  duty  first,  and  leave  the  rest  to  him.  His 
blessing  will  more  than  make  up  for  all  we 
seem  to  renounce.  It  seems  a  hard  creed  to 
us  when  we  are  young,  but  as  we  grow  old 
and  see  our  lives  in  perspective,  God  shows 
us  the  truth  of  his  own  words,  that  without 
him  we  can  do  nothing,  whilst  with  him  we 
can  do  all  things.  To  do  as  his  will  seems 
to  direct  should  be  the  aim  and  object  of  our 
lives." 

Barbara  made  no  reply,  but  Juliet  broke  in 
hastily,  "I  don't  see  that  religion  has  anything 
to  do  with  it,  grandmother.  I  can't  bear 
always  mixing  things  up  together.  Wulfric 
may  have  to  give  up  his  own  ambition  pos- 
sibly— though  I  think  it  would  be  a  horrid 
shame  if  he  has — to  take  Dr.  Meynal's  place ; 
but  if  he  does  it,  it  will  be  just  from  a  sim- 
ple sense  of  duty.  It  hasn't  got  anything  to 
do  with  religion,  any  more  than  the  ordinary 
everyday  things  of  life." 

Juliet  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  covert 
irritability,  and  Mrs.  Granby  smiled  as  she 
said,  quietly,  "Perhaps  if  our  religion  entered 
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a  little  more  into  the  everyday  things  of  life, 
we  should  be  wiser  and  happier  than  we  are." 

But  Juliet  turned  away  impatiently,  whilst 
Barbara  said,  "I  think  Wdf  will  try  to  do 
his  duty." 

"I  think  he  will,  too." 

"Only  I  do  so  wish  it  could  be  his  duty  to 
go  back  to  London,  and  go  on  as  he  and 
father  alwa3^s  meant  him  to.  I'm  afraid  you 
think  his  duty  is  to  stay  here,  Mrs.  Granby," 
and  she  looked  half  wistfully  into  the  old 
lady's  face. 

"I  never  like  to  pronounce  judgment  hastil}^, 
and  there  may  be  points  connected  with  Wul- 
fric's  affairs  of  which  I  am  ignorant;  but  I 
confess,  it  seems  to  me  the  wisest  course  open 
to  him  at  present.  He  is  the  only  member 
of  the  household  that  can  keep  things  going, 
and  he  has  no  ties  upon  him — only  a  profes- 
sional ambition  to  sacrifice.  We  all  have  to 
make  sacrifices  at  some  time  in  our  lives,  and 
we  are  generally  the  better  for  them  after- 
wards. We  have  one  great  example  always 
before   us  in    him    who   pleased   not  himself." 

A  softer  look  crossed  Barbara's  face. 

"I  will  try  to  think  of  that,"  she  said,  "but 
I  am  afraid  I  never  shall  be  good.  I  do  try^ 
but  I  forget  so  soon  as  it  all  goes — and  I 
have  such  a  hasly  temper." 
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Mrs.  Granbj  smiled,  and  patted  Barbara's 
clasped  hands  which  lay  upon  her  lap,  as  the 
girl  sat  at  her  feet.  Barbara  was  a  favorite 
with  her,  and  had  been  from  her  babyhood 
upwards.  The  frank  brightness  of  the  girl 
pleased  her,  and  she  had  plenty  of  sympathy 
for  her  wilful,  wayward  moods.  She  did  not 
answer  now,  but  looked  in  Barbara's  face,  and 
her  eyes  said  a  great  deal. 

And  if  the  girl  did  not  get  quite  the  kind 
of  sympathy  she  had  hoped  for,  at  any  rate 
she  went  away  soothed  and  comforted;  and 
another  incident  that  occurred  on  her  way 
home  gave  to  her  additional  pleasure. 

She  was  pursuing  her  road  from  the  coast 
to  the  town,  when  she  saw  advancing  towards 
her  on  horseback  a  girl  of  about  her  own  age, 
and  she  said  to  herself,  "  Miss  Dumaresq — how 
pretty  she  is!" 

^fr.  and  IMrs.  Dumaresq  had  lately  taken 
and  settled  down  in  a  large  house  near  to  the 
coast.  It  was  the  ill-health  of  the  former 
that  had  induced  them  to  give  up  their  gay 
London  life  and  come  to  this  quiet  place;  and 
as  they  were  "county  people,"  and  repoted 
to  be  exceedingly  wealthy  and  well  connected, 
St.  Hilda  had  been  somewhat  diffident  in 
making  their  acquaintance,  and  at  present  they 
were  but  little  known. 
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Dr.  Meynal  had  attended  Mr.  Dumaresq, 
and  calls  had  been  exchanged  between  the 
ladies  of  the  different  houses;  but  no  sense  of 
intimacy  had  so  far  been  established,  and  as  it 
happened,  Barbara  had  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  the  daughter  of  the  house.  She 
was  the  more  surprised,  therefore,  when  the 
girl  reined  up  as  she  reached  her  side,  and 
looked  down  at  her  with  a  peculiar  shj  sweet- 
ness in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  Please  excuse  me,"  said  Reincc  Dumaresq, 
in  a  very  gentle,  musical  voice,  "but  I  felt  I 
could  not  pass  3'ou  without  telling  you  how 
very,  very  sorry  I  am — for  your  sad  loss." 

The  genuine  ring  of  sympathy  in  the  words 
bnjught  unexpected  tears  to  r);n-baa's  eyes. 
Reinee  saw  them,  and  held  out  her  little  gloved 
hand — an  answering  glitter  on  her  own  long- 
lashes. 

"I  am  so  sorr\%"  she  said  again;  "T  have 
such  a  dear  father — and  he  is  ill — "  and  then 
her  voice  quivered  a  little,  though  she  smiled 
bravely  and  sweetly  as  she  moved  away,  as  if 
half  afraid  of  trusting  herself  to  say  more. 

"That  is  Barbara,"  said  Reince  to  herself, 
as  she  rode  along  in  the  sunshine,  "the  one 
whose  face  I  like  in  church,  though  the  other 
sister  is  i)rettier.  Juliet  Granby  says  she  is 
clever,  and    I    am    sure  she  is  nice — she  is  so 
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fond  of  her  fatlicr.  I  should  like  her  for  my 
friend.  I  must  ask  mamma  if  I  may  invite 
her — she  let  me  know  Juliet  directly.  I  think 
I  like  her  face  better  than  Juliet's.  Perhaps 
she  will  help  me  to  realise  my  ideal." 

Barbara  Meynal,  Juhet  Granby,  and  Reinee 
Dumaresq  were  all  the  same  age — twenty-two 
— an  age  when  childish  things  have  been  put 
away,  wlien  the  soul  begins  to  be  stirred  by 
the  infinite  possibilities  of  life,  and  yearns  after 
all  that  is  high  and  holy,  beautiful  and  lofty, 
with  a  confidence  in  its  own  powers  of  realis- 
ing an  ideal  that  experience  often  sadly  shakes 
and  too  often  annihilates  altogether.  It  is  a 
time  of  mental  growth  and  change,  a  time  when 
life  and  its  responsibilities  assume  new  mean- 
ings and  new  importance,  a  time  when  the 
character  often  takes  a  decided  bent  either 
for  good  or  ill,  sometimes  the  motive  power 
being  from  within,  sometimes  receiving  an 
impression  from  the  world  without — an  impres- 
sion often  stamped  so  deeply  that  the  mark 
of  it  is  never  afterwards  effaced.  But  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  the  impressions  received 
at  such  a  time  do  much  to  mould  the  unfold- 
ing mind. 

Barbara  and  Juliet  had  led  lives  of  great 
and  unbroken  seclusion  at  St.  Hilda  and  had 
never  known    another  home;   but  Reinee's  life 
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had  bocu  one  of  ceaseless  gaiety  and  variety. 
The  only  daughter  of  her  parents,  she  had  been 
indulged  and  petted  from  her  babyhood 
upwards,  and  her  peculiarly  bright  and  engag- 
ing disposition,  as  well  as  her  grace  and  beauty, 
had  made  her  an  universal  favorite  wherever 
she  had  gone.  Even  in  the  nursery  and  school- 
room days  she  had  never  been  shut  up  as 
many  children  and  young  girls  are,  and  soon 
after  she  was  seventeen  she  emerged  from  her 
nominal  seclusion  and  went  everywhere  with 
her  parents. 

Courted,  flattered,  caressed  and  admired, 
with  every  wish  of  her  heart  gratified,  and 
every  fancy  indulged,  Eeince  stood  in  great 
danger  of  being  utterly  spoiled,  and  of  growing 
into  a  mere  pleasure-seeker,  with  no  thoughts 
above  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour  and  the  grati- 
fication of  flattered  vanity.  It  would  have 
been  small  blame  to  her  had  she  grown  selfish, 
frivolous  and  conceited,  for  she  had  everything 
to  make  her  so;  and  yet,  in  some  wonderful 
way,  she  had  been  saved  from  being  spoilt  by 
tlie  dangers  of  her  position,  or  from  falling 
into  the  snares  spread  around  her. 

Perhaps  from  seeing  so  much  of  the  gay 
world  of  fiishion,  Reinee  had  early  been  able 
to  see  that  the  glitter  was  not  all  gold. 

Reiu(je  had  never  had  any  religious  teaching 
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save  of  the  most  conventional  kind,  yet  her 
nature  was  deeply  devotional.  She  had  3-earn- 
ings  after  the  great  infinities  that  surround  our 
little  span  of  life,  and  all  her  thoughts  and 
actions  were  tinged  by  a  little  mysticism  that 
gave  to  her  a  subtle  charm,  that  few  had 
been  at  pains  to  analyse.  Slie  had  a  deep 
belief  in  good,  both  abstract  and  concrete,  and 
the  hollowness  of  much  that  slie  had  heard 
called  good  in  the  life  she  had  led,  had  not 
shaken  her  convictions  one  whit.  But  she 
was  deeply  conscious  of  her  own  ignorance; 
she  knew  that  she  was  feeling  about  in  a 
semi-darkness  for  the  light  that  Avas  bright 
enough  somewhere,  and  she  wanted  to  find 
some  friend  in  whom  she  could  confide :  some 
friend  who  would  understand  her  vague  aspira- 
tions, and  would  be  able  to  give  them  more 
tangible  form.  She  would  have  to  find  out 
what  her  ideal  Avas  before  she  could  hope  to 
live  up  to  it. 

She  began  to  form  rather  more  definite  ideas 
here  in  this  quiet  country  place  than  slie  hnd 
ever  done  before,  and  her  mind  was  very 
active  to-day,  as  she  enjoyed  her  evening  ride; 
and  during  the  dinner  hour  that  day  she  was 
a  little  abstracted,  though  rousing  herself  to 
talk  to  her  father  of  her  ride,  and  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  country  she  had  seen.     Mr.  Dum- 
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aresq  idolised  liis  daughter,  and  delighted  to 
look  at  her  and  to  hear  her  talk.  He  forgot 
his  languor  and  weakness  when  she  was  at 
his  side. 

When  mother  and  daughter  were  alone 
together  after  their  return  to  the  drawing- 
room,  Rein(je  began  to  lead  up  to  a  question 
that  had  been  a  good  deal  in  her  thoughts  of 
late. 

"Mamma,"  she  begiin,  "I  met  Miss  Barbara 
Meynal  when  I  was  out  to-day.  She  is  the 
vouno-er  dauohter,  you  know.  I  think  she 
was  very  fond  indeed  of  her  father.  Her  face 
was  so  sad,  I  could  not  help  stopping  to  speak 
to  her." 

"What  to  say?" 

"Oh!  only  to  tell  her  how  sorry  I  was. 
Just  leaving  cards  at  the  house  seems  so  cold 
and  formal.  I  think  I  should  like  Barbara 
Meynal,  mamma." 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  have  no  jmrticular 
objection.  I  do  not  care,  as  you  know,  about 
rushing  into  intimacies  with  people  before  one 
knows  anything  about  them;  but  all  we  hear 
of  the  Meynals  is  quite  satisfactory.  She  was 
a  Talbot  before  she  married,  I  hear,  and  his 
family  is  very  much  respected  here.  Do  not 
be  precipitate;  but  if  you  and  the  Meynal 
girls   get  on  together,  I    have  no  objection  to 
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the  friendsliip.  You  must,  of  course,  have 
some  friends,  and  as  there  is  no  society,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  you  must 
make  the  best  of  such  people  as  we  find  here 
for  the  present;  and  as  soon  as  your  father 
is  better  we  can  ask  people  down,  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  this 
place  and  resume  our  old  life." 

Ecinue  did  not  look  as  if  she  reciprocated 
this  hope.  She  half  smiled,  and  shook  her 
head  slightly. 

"  I  think  I  like  the  country,  mamma." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  looked  languidly  amused. 

"It  is  the  change  you  like,  Reinee.  All 
young  things  like  variety,  and  it  so  happens 
that  quiet  and  seclusion  are  just  the  experiences 
you  most  lack,  and,  therefore,  now  enjoy ;  but 
you  will  have  a  different  tale  to  tell  six 
months  later,  when  the  novelty  has  worn  oft', 
and  we  have  winter  before  us  instead  of  sum- 
mer." 

Reinee  made  no  answer.  She  never  argued 
with  her  niother ;  but  she  was  not  convinced. 
She  was  silent  for  awhile,  and  then  screwed 
up  her  courage  to  say  what  was  on  her  mind. 

"Mamma,"  she  began,  speaking  quietly  and 
easily,  "I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you." 

"Well,  Reinc'C?" 

Mrs.   Dumaresq    eyed    her  daughter  rather 
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keenly,  for  Keinee  was  so  much  in  the  habit 
of  having  everything  given  that  she  wanted, 
that  this  formal  way  of  asking  a  favor  seemed 
rather  odd.  The  mother  always  had  a  latent 
suspicion  that  her  child  would  some  day  or 
another  surprise  her  by  new  and  unexpected 
developments,  that  their  inner  life  w^as  less  in 
accord  than  that  upon  the  surface ;  but  she 
was  not  in  the  least  aware  that  Reinee  was 
far  more  conscious  of  this  than  she  was. 

"  Manjima,  I  want  to  know,  now  that  things 
are  so  diflerent  from  what  they  wore  in  Lon- 
don, whether    I  may  not  be  a  little  different, 
too?     You  see,  I  have  such  a  great  deal  more 
time  on  my  hands  than  ever  I  had  before." 

Reinee  spoke  very  quietly,  and  without  any 
visible  excitement.  She  had  chosen  a  time 
to  make  known  her  request  when  she  and 
her  mother  were  alone  together,  and  had  done 
so  from  a  sense  of  duty  that  showed  no  little 
conscientiousness.  She  knew  that  her  father 
could  never  bear  to  deny  her  anything,  and 
was  certain  to  take  her  side;  but  she  had 
long  ago  determined  never  to  allow  herself  to 
act  on  the  authority  of  one  parent  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  other,  or  to  use  her 
father's  easily-won  consent  to  any  scheme  of 
hers,  to  set  at  defiance  her  mother's  wishes. 
By   steadily    adhering    to   this  resolve,  Reinee, 
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tbougli  often  placed  in  a,  difficult  position, 
had  always  avoided  being  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  lier  father  and  mother. 

"Indeed,  you  have,"  replied  Mrs.  Dumaresq; 
"■wc  could  all  "well  spare  a  good  half  of  the 
time  we  have  on  our  hands  now.  What  plan 
have  you  for  getting  rid  of  yours?" 

"I  thought  I  should  like  to  know  a  little 
more  about  the  poor  people  who  live  around 
us,"  said  Reince,  in  the  same  quiet  way.  "In 
London,  I  had  no  time;  besides,  y#u.  would 
not  have  liked  it,  and  one  never  knew  how 
to  begin  even.  But  it  is  different  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  cottages  look  pretty  and  clean. 
I  should  like  to  know  something  about  the 
people  who  live  in  them." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq's  eyes  were  fixed  steadily 
upon  her  daughter;  but  Reince  did  not  falter; 
she  only  wondered  a  little  what  made  her 
mother  look  like  that.  It  seemed  almost  as 
if  there  was  suspicion  in  her  gaze. 

"What  has  put  the  idea  into  your  head?" 

"I  hardly  know;  partly  seeing  the  people 
in  their  houses,  partly  because  I  always 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try and  be  friends  with  the  poor  people. 
You  see,  mamma,  I  have  never  done  anything 
all  my  life  but  enjoy  myself — I  think  I  have 
got  quite  tired  of  it." 
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Reinee  spoke  simjily  and  franklj,  and  Mrs. 
Dumaresq  smiled  and  her  face  relaxed  a  little. 

"Well,  Reince,"  slie  said,  "there  is  some- 
tliing  in  tliat,  I  admit.  Everything  palls 
upon  us  at  times,  and  youtk  craves  variety  at 
all  costs,  even  exchanging  better  for  worse. 
Yon  are   sure   you  have  no  ulterior  motive?" 

Eeiuee  looked  up  innocently. 

"I  don't  quite  understand  you,  mamma." 

"No?  Well,  I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
not  explain.  You  are  old  enough  now  to 
understand.  I  was  afraid  that  you  had  perhaps 
got  hold   of  some  fantastic  religious  notions." 

Reinee  colored  a  little;  but  her  eyes  did 
not  waver. 

"Is  there  any  harm  in  religion,  mamma?" 
she  asked,  quietly. 

"No,  not  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term- 
Religion  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way,  a 
very  right  and  proper  thing,  and  does  a  great 
deal  of  good.  You  have  been  religiously 
brought  up,  in  so  far  as  is  necessary,  and,  on 
the  whole,  you  do  credit  to  your  training. 
But  this  is  an  age  of  extravagance  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  i^eople  find  it  very  convenient  to 
mask  their  eccentricities,  their  self-will  and 
vagaries  of  all  sorts  under  a  mask  of  relig- 
ious fervor,  that  will,  they  think,  save  them 
from  criticism  and  rebuke." 
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Reince's  eyes  were  fixed  inqniringly  on  lier 
mother's  face.  She  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion ;  but  could  not  see  the  personal  bearing 
of  the  matter. 

"What  has  that  got  to  do  with  me,  mam- 
ma?" she  asked,  as  her  mother  paused.  "I 
don't  think  I  quite  understand  you." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  do  not.  It  shows 
my  suspicions  to  have  been  unfounded." 

"What  suspicions,  mamma?" 

"  That  you  might  be  inclined  to  shift  into 
a  sort  of  pseudo-religious  state  of  mind  that 
would  probably  unfit  you  for  your  future  life." 

Eeinee  was  a  little  perplexed. 

"  I  thought  religion  was  to  help  us  on  in 
life,  mamma,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  so  it  is;  but  there  is  a  kind 
of  religion  that  has  just  the  contrary  eifect, 
and  that  gives  rise  to  a  very  great  deal  of 
trouble." 

"How?" 

"Well,  I  will  explain  if  I  can.  You  liavo 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  visit  tlie  poor  people 
round  here.  I  may,  or  may  not,  consent  to 
your  following  out  this  fancy,  according  as  I 
am  satisfied  as  to  its  origin.  If  you  are  act- 
uated by  a  love  of  variety,  a  wish  to  occupy 
your  time  })rofitably,  and  a  feeling  that  it  is 
right  and   proper  to   show   kindness   to   those 
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about  you,  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
countenance  sucb  a  proceeding.  If,  however, 
I  found  you  entertaining  extravagant  ideas  of 
universal  brotherhood,  believing  that  every 
woman  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  sister-of-mercy 
in  disguise,  and  feeling  that  some  religious 
vocation  must  be  the  object  of  every  life,  I 
should  feel  constrained  to  nip  in  the  bud  any 
experiment  likely  to  prove  so  dangerous." 

"Dangerous,  mamma,  how?" 

"  It  is  dangerous  to  allow  any  one  idea  to 
have  the  mastery,  and  nothing  is  more  insid- 
ious than  the  belief,  so  rampant  amongst  girls 
just  now,  that  they  must  do  some  great  'work' 
in  tlie  w'orld,  and  set  all  law  and  order  at  defi- 
ance. They  tell  themselves  they  are  obeying 
and  pleasing  God,  but  they  are  very  plainly 
paining  and  disobeying  their  parents,  llow 
they  reconcile  this  to  their  consciences  is  not 
for  me  to  say;  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
often  heard  stories  that  make  me  say  'Pre- 
serve, us  from  religion,'  and  make  me  deter- 
mine that  my  daughter  shall  never  he  exposed 
to  like  influences." 

Reinee  rose  and  crossed  over  to  her  mother 
and  knelt  down  before  her, 

"  Mamma,  dear,"  she  said,  vsoftly,  "  I  do  not 
think  religion  would  ever  make  people  diso- 
bedient— nut  real  religion." 
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"Pcrhnps  not:  Ijut  tliat  wliicli  passes  unrlcr 
its  name  docs,  aud  I  am  not  versed  in  subtle- 
ties." 

"Things  are  not  nl\va3'-s  called  by  their 
right  names,"  ol)served  Reinee,  thoughtfully. 
"  Mamma,  I  will  do  just  as  3^ou  decide  about 
that.     I  would  rather  please  you  than  myself." 

Heince  at  any  rate  was  not  spoiled  by  over- 
indulgence. Mrs.  Dumaresq  smiled  as  if  well 
pleased,  as  her  eyes  rested  on  her  daughter's 
face. 

"  You  arc  a  good  child,"  she  said,  patting 
her  on  the  head.  "You  deserve  your  own 
way  for  being  so  ready  to  give  it  up.  I  will 
think  things  over  and  give  you  an  answer 
later.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  little  of  the 
Lady  Bountiful  in  the  place,  and  you  would 
play  the  part  well." 

Rcinde  was  not  quite  sure  if  that  was 
exactly  what  she  herself  wished:  but  her 
ideas  were  a  little  vague,  and  it  was  no  use  to 
press  matters  on  unduly.  She  might  begin 
by  playing  Lady  Bountiful;  but  she  had  a 
dim  consciousness  that  that  part  would  not  sat- 
isfy her  always.  She  felt  that  she  would  like 
to  be  a  friend  as  well  as  a  benefactor. 

But  for  the  present  no  more  was  said,  and 
Reinee  hardly  knew  whether  or  not  her 
request  had  been  granted. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WULFRIC'S    RETURN. 

"It's  Wulf!"  cried  Barbara,  suddenly  tlirow- 
ing  down  her  book  and  springing  to  tbe  door 
"He  has  come,  after  all!" 

The  Meynals  were  sitting  together  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner,  and  had  just  calcu- 
lated tliat  it  would  be  impossible  for  Wulfric 
to  reach  St.  Hilda  that  night,  as  his  ship  was 
only  expected  to  reach  Liverpool  that  morn- 
ing, when  the  sound  of  a  voice  in  the  hall 
drew  from  Barbara's  hps  the  exclamation. 

Hardly  had  she  spoken  when  the  door 
opened  and  the  traveller  stood  before  them. 

"Well,  how  are  you  all?  Don't  strangle 
me,  Barbara.  Mother,  how  are  you?  Were 
you  expecting  me  to-night?  Did  you  sec  that 
my  ship  was  in?  " 

He  spoke  these  Avords  in  a  deep,  powerful 
voice  that  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
massive  proportions  of  his  figure.  He  stooped 
to  kiss  his  mother  and  his  sister  as  he 
spoke,  and  shook  hands  with  Gerald,  who 
answered  his  question. 

(43) 
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"  Vie  did  not  think  you  could  bo  hero  bcforo 
to-moiTow.  "\Yc  tliouglit  you  would  spend  the 
night  in  London." 

"No,  I  came  by  Bristol.  I  found  I  could 
just  manage  it.  I  was  anxious  not  to  lose 
time." 

"I  dare  say  you  have  had  nothing  to  cat  all 
day,"  said  Barbara,  who  was  of  a  domestic 
turn.  "I  will  go  and  see  about  some  dinner 
for  you," 

"Thanks,"  answered  her  brother;  and  as 
Barbara  vanished  a  silence  fell  upon  the  little 
group. 

Wulfric  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  his 
face  set  in  lines  of  deep  thought,  and  a  heavy 
cloud  resting  upon  his  brow.  At  no  time 
was  he  much  of  a  talker,  and  now,  coming 
back  to  his  bereaved  family,  with  only  a  few 
hours'  notice  of  their  common  loss,  his  words 
seemed  even  less  ready  than  usual. 

"You  got  my  letter?"  asked  Gerald  at 
length. 

"Yes,  in  Liverpool  this  morning,  when  we 
got  in." 

"Was  it  the  first  intimation  you  had? 
You  had  not  seen  it  in  the  papers?" 

"No;  I  liad  been  out  of  the  beat  of  papers 
for  some  weeks.  I  knew  nothing  till  I  got 
that  letter." 
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"You  left  us  so  long  without  an  address," 
said  Lis  motlier,  plaintively.  ' 

"  I  could  not  lielp  it.  My  movements  were 
quite  uncertain.     When  did  it  happen?" 

"Nearly  a  month  ago." 

"  It  was  very  sudden,  you  said  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  was  only  ill  for  a  few  days. 
It  was  inflammation  of  the  lungs." 

Mrs.  Mcynal  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes  with  a  little  sob.  AYulfric  drew  his  bushy 
eye-brows  together. 

"So  a  telegram  could  not  have  brought  me 
in  time,  even  if  you  had  had  my  address," 
he  observed,  slowly,  and  there  was  something 
of  relief  in  the  tone. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  sighed  Mrs.  Mejmal ; 
"  but  if  you  could  have  been  summoned  home 
immediately  it  would  have  saved  us  immense 
anxiety  and  difliculty." 

"Difficulty  about  what?" 

"About  the  practice.  It  has  been  waiting 
for  you  all  this  time — it  has  been  very  incon- 
venient to  many  people." 

Wulfric  stood  very  still,  looking  fixedly  into 
the  lamp  l)uriiing  on  the  table  opposite.  He 
was  a  very  tall,  powerful  man,  broad-shoul- 
dered and  deep-chested,  with  clean-cut,  muscu- 
lar limbs,  and  a  })hysical  strength  in  propor- 
tion   to     his    unusual    stature.     Uis   face    was 
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striking  in  expression,  from  its  determination 
and  force  of  will;  but  most  people  at  a  first 
glance  would  have  called  Wulfric  Meynal  an 
ugly  man.  His  features  were  cast  in  a  rugged 
mould,  and  were  without  regularity  or  symme- 
try of  form.  His  hair  was  very  dark  and 
thick  and  invincibly  curly,  and  unless  cut  very 
close,  which  it  seldom  was,  somewhat  resem- 
bled a  lion's  maiie,  and  gave  him  a  shaggy 
and  characteristic  appearance  that  made  Gerald 
shrug  his  shoulders  in  a  sort  of  fraternal  de- 
spair. His  eyes  were  very  dark  and  piercing, 
large,  deeply  set  in  his  head,  and  overhung 
by  thick,  black  brows.  lie  wore  neither  beard 
nor  moustache,  so  there  was  nothing  to  soften 
the  stern  set  of  the  square  jaw,  or  the  resolute 
determination  expressed  by  the  lines  of  the 
mouth.  Wulfric  Meynal  Avould  never  pass 
unnoticed,  go  where  he  would,  but  his  was  a 
face  likely  to  inspire  fear  rather  than  affection. 
Wulfric  had  never  been  a  favorite  at  home, 
save  with  his  father  and  Barbara.  He  had 
been  much  away,  from  boyhood  upwards,  and 
had  always  been  something  of  a  stranger,  even 
to  his  own  people;  but  his  youngest  sister  had 
always  had  a  warm  admiration  for  him,  and 
if  she  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  him,  it  did  not 
hinder  her  from  being  his  staunch  champion 
and  ally. 
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"Wulfric  "vvas  fond  of  his  little  sister.  He 
was  not  demonstrative,  nor  very  susceptible, 
yet  lie  liad  always  had  a  soft  spot  in  his 
heart  for  Barbara;  and  although  her  determined 
and  not  too  well-judged  championship  of  liim, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  had  been  the 
cause  of  some  annoyance  to  him  at  times,  lie 
had  never  allowed  her  to  see  how  very  gladly 
he  would  have  dispensed  with  it. 

And  now  that  he  had  come  back  to  tliis 
changed  and  shadowed  house,  he  was  quite 
aware  that  it  was  with  Barbara  lie  wished  to 
talk  matters  quietly  over;  that  it  was  to  her 
that  he  must  look  for  any  real  confidence, 
comprehension  or  sympathy. 

He  stepped  across  the  hall  in  a  few  minutes 
to  the  dining-room,  where  he  found  Barbara 
waiting  for  him  with  a  substantial  repast 
spread  upon  the  table.  He  sat  down  to  it 
mechanically,  yet  did  not  at  first  attemi)t  to 
eat,  but  rested  his  head  on  his  hand  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  abstraction.  Barbara  came 
up  slowly  and  stood  close  beside  him  with- 
out speaking,  and  presently  Wulfric  put  his 
arm  about  her — an  imusual  demonstration 
from  him,  and  for  some  time  the  silence 
between  them  was  unbroken.  At  length  he 
moved,  put  her  gently  away  with  a  long- 
drawn    breath    like    a   sigh,  and  began  slowly 
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and  absently  to  help  himself  to  what  ^Yas 
before  him.  His  face  wore  a  look  that 
Barbara  did  not  quite  understand.  She  stood 
regarding  him  earnestly.  "  Are  you  very  tired, 
Wulf?' 

"No,  not  particularly." 

"Something  is  the  matter?" 

He  raised  his  eyes  slowly  to  hers. 

"Remember  that  what  is  a  month  old  to  you, 
is  new  to  me.  You  are  used  to  the  blank  in 
the  house — but  I  am  not." 

Barbara  was  silent  and  the  tears  gathered 
slowly  in  her  eyes. 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  get  used  to  it!" 
she  said,  unsteadily.  "It  seems  like  losing 
everything." 

Wulfric  made  no  answer ;  but  Barbara  knew 
he  understood.  He  and  his  father  had  been 
always  deeply  attached. 

She  busied  lierself  with  attending  to  his 
creature  comforts,  and  he  let  her  Avait  upon 
him,  and  ate  more  to  please  her  tlian  from 
any  sense  of  hunger.  Both  knew  well  how 
many  times  she  had  waited  thus  upon  their 
father,  when  he  had  come  in  late  and  weary 
from  a  heavy  day's  work.  It  had  ahvays 
been  Barbara's  greatest  pleasure  to  sit  with 
him  whilst  he  took  his  rej)ast,  and  chatter  to 
him  of  all  the  simple  events  of  the  day. 
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But  she  did  not  cliatter  now;  she  felt  tongue- 
tied  and  constrained.  Tliere  was  much  that  she 
wished  to  discuss  with  her  brotlier,  many  ques- 
tions she  was  longing  to  ask,  but  for  the 
moment  she  was  as  silent  as  he. 

As  at  length  he  began  to  sip  the  colTec  she 
liad  made  for  him,  in  the  way  she  knew  he 
liked  it,  and  turning  a  little  away  from  the 
table,  he  said,  quietly,  "Now,  tell  me  all  about 
it." 

Barbara   commanded   herself  as  well  as  she 
could  whilst  she  related  the  short  story  of  her 
father's  illness  and  death. 

Wulfric  listened  with  close  attention. 

"Did  he  leave  any  message  for  me?" 

"His  love — his  love  and  blessing.  T  think 
you  were  very  much  in  his  thoughts.  Ah, 
why  were  you  not  here?  Why  did  he  die 
just  then  ?  " 

Wulfric  was  silent  for  some  time,  and  then 
lie  spoke  again :  "  Did  he  leave  no  message 
as  to  his  wishes  respecting  the  future?  Did 
he  say  nothing  as  to  what  he  wished  me  to 
do  about  the  practice  ?  " 

Barbara  hesitated,  and  twisted  her  hands 
together. 

"  In  his  will  everything  was  left  to  mother 
and  to  us." 

"  I  know,  that  was  arranged  between  us.     I 
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had  ray  portion  spent  upon  my  education. 
What  I  mean  is,  did  he  express  any  wish — 
did  he  say  whether  or  not  he  thought  it  advis- 
able for  me  to  succeed  him  here  ?  " 

"lie  said  that  was  a  point  you  must  decide 
for  yourself,  lie  said  you  would  be  certain  to 
act  rightly  towards  all.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
settle,  he  said,  his  mind  was  not  sufficiently 
clear;  but  you  were  sure  to  see  your  duty,  and 
do  it,  whatever  it  might  be.  He  left  the  deci- 
sion to  you  without  a  single  misgiving." 

Wulfrio  was  silent.  Ilis  dark  eyes  Avere 
fixed  upon  his  sister's  face,  and  yet  he  did  not 
seem  to  see  her.  Barbara  had  spoken  as  if 
under  compulsion  whilst  she  had  told  him  her 
father's  words;  but  when  these  had  been  spoken 
she  drew  her  breath  hard,  and  suddenly  broke 
out  with  great  impetuosity  ;  "  Oh,  Wulf,  Wulf  1 
Don't  do  it !  don't  do  it ! " 

lie  started,  and  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"Don't  do  what,  Barbara?" 

"Take  the  practice  and  bury  yourself  at  St. 
Hilda.     Don't  do  it,  Wulf— don't!" 

He  smiled  a  little  grimly  and  made  no  reply, 
but  went  on  asking  questions. 

"How  have  things  been  going  on  since? 
Who  has  been  looking  after  people  ?  " 

"The  surgery  assistant  has  done  what  he  can 
and  people  have  just  been  waiting — " 
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Barbara  stopped  short  suddenly,  and  Wulfric 
concluded  with  great  composure,  "  Until  I  came 
back  to  take  my  father's  place." 

"No!"  cried  Barbara,  quickly,  "till  you  came 
back  to  see  what  was  to  be  done:  I  say,  let 
the  house  and  practice  be  sold.  Then  we  shall 
have  plenty  to  live  UDon,  and  you  can  go  and 
make  your  fortune  in  London." 

Wulfric  smiled  again,  in  the  same  rather 
grim  way. 

"And  is  that  the  expression  of  the  general 
opinion  of  the  family  ?  Does  that  embody  the 
public   wish  ?  " 

Barbara  hung  her  head  and  pressed  her 
hands  closely  together,  sighing  impatiently'. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Wulfric,  and  said  no  more. 

Presently  Barbara  looked  up  quickly. 
*'  Wulf,"  she  said,  "  you  must  make  a  firm 
stand.  They  do  want  to  sacrifice  your  career 
to  their  present  ease  and  comfort;  but  you 
ought  not  to  allow  it ;  I'm  sure  you  ought 
not.  They  can't  make  you,  and  you  ought 
not   to  submit.     You  would  so  hate  the  life." 

"  Possibly  ;  but  that's  not  the  question." 

"  But  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  reason 
on  earth  why  you  should  be  sacrificed  to  us. 
We  shall  get  along  very  well  somehow,  and 
you  will  grow  rich  and  famous  in  London,  as 
you   could  never   do   here,  and    will   be  much 
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more  useful  to  us  in  tlie  end.  You  must 
not  sacrifice  yourself  for  us.  It  would  be 
such  folly  in  the  long  run — you  with  your 
talents  to  rust  away  down  here ! " 

She  spoke  impulsively,  but  Wulfric's  ftice 
never  moved  from  its  set  lines  of  care  and 
thought. 

"Life  is  a  great  lottery,  Barbara,"  he  said, 
slowly  and  almost  sadly.  "  Very  few  men 
live  to  realise  their  ambition,  or  to  reach  their 
goal.  Fame  and  fortune  are  not  won  in  a  day, 
and  at  best  they  are  fickle  mistresses  to  serve. 
You  have  no  idea,  little  sister,  what  a  hard 
battle  is  life  in  these  hurrying  days  of  crowd- 
ing' and  competition;  and  so  long  as  I  have 
health  and  strength  to  work  for  you,  you 
never   shall  know." 

Barbara  looked  at  him,  her  lips  compressed, 
her  eyes  aglow.  Was  that  the  expression  of 
Ills  real  determination?  Was  his  mind  already 
made  up  ? 

"Wulf!"  she  cried,  catching  her  breath,  "  do 
you  mean  that  your  mind  is  really  made  up? 
You  Lave  had  no  time  to  think  it  over.  You 
should  not  decide  in  such  a  hurry." 

Wulfric  smiled  in  his  enigmatic  fashion. 

"  I  have  had  a  whole  day  to  think,"  he 
answered,  quietly,  "  and  some  days  are  like  a 
lifetime." 
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Barbara  sighed  impatiently. 

"Suppose  father  had  left  a  message  telling 
you  not  to  ?  " 

"He  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
message  he  did  leave  is  clear  enough  to  me. 
lie  saw  my  duty,  as  I  see  it,  plainly  enough." 

"I  don't  believe  he  did — " 

"But  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  it  is  in  my  hands 
that  the  matter  lies." 

"I  think  too  much  fuss  can  be  made  about 
duty.     Duty  is  not  everything." 

AVulfric  made  no  reply. 

"Wulf!"  cried  Barbara,  almost  angrily: 
"Don't  be  so  impenetrable.  Don't  you  see  that 
you  have  a  duty  to  yourself  to  think  of,  too?" 

Wulfric  turned  upon  her  the  sombre  light  of 
his  eyes. 

"There  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  that 
when  I  have  done  my  duty  to  the  motlier 
wlio  is  left  dciicndent  upon  me,  if  njt  /or  the 
necessaries  of  life  exactly,  yet  for  the  case  and 
luxuries  which  have  become  to  her  ahnost 
necessary,  and  with  which,  in  her  delicate 
state  of  health,  she  could  ill  afiurd  to  dispense. 
You  who  know  so  little  of  the  difficulties  of 
life,  may  talk  glibly  of  the  capital  raised  by 
the  sale  of  house  and  practice ;  but  when  you 
come  to  try  to  live  upon  the  interest  of  the 
money,  you  would  soon  begin  to  learn  a  great 
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many  new  lessons  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
things.  No,  Barbara,  so  long  as  I  can  keep 
the  practice  together,  and  give  my  mother 
the  home  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed, 
80  long  my  place  is  here,  and  here  I  shall 
stay.  What  may  happen  in  the  future  I  cannot 
tell,  but,  during  her  lifetime,  St.  Hilda  shall 
be  her  home  as  long  as  she  wants  to  stay,  if 
any  exertions  of  mine  can  keep  her  there; 
and  Celia  and  you  will  be  with  her  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  I  dare  say  you  will  both  be 
married  long  before  there  is  any  break  up  of 
the  old  home." 

Wulfric  spoke  witli  a  quiet  decision  that 
Barbara  felt  it  useless  to  combat ;  moreover, 
his  words  brought  home  to  her  a  certain  sense 
of  conviction. 

"  What  about  Gerald  ?  "  she  asked  by  and 
by.     "  Are  j'ou  going  to  keep  him,  too  ?  " 

"I  must  see  about  that.  I  suppose  with 
bis  talents  he  will  soon  be  making  name  and 
fortune  for  himself." 

Barbara   laughed  oddly. 

"  Wulf,  surely  you  do  not  believe  in  Gerald's 
art?" 

"It's  a  subject  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about.  All  I  know  is  that  everybody  sings 
in  praise  of  his  genius  he  is  said  to  be  a 
rising  star  in  the  world  of  poetry  aud  art." 
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"  Everybody ! "  repeated  Barbara  witli  scorn. 
"That  means  Gerald  himself  and  the  disciples 
he  teaches.  Mother  and  Celia  believe  in  him 
because  they  take  him  at  his  own  valuation, 
but  I  know  better.  He  idles  away  all  his 
time  in  talking  of  his  unrivalled  genius." 

"You  were  always  down  on  Gerald," 
remarked  Wulfric,  very  calmly.  "He  isn't  in 
)^our  style  or  mine,  I  admit ;  but  in  his  own 
way  he  may  be  a  very  clever  fellow  for  aught 
I  know." 

"Jt  is  an  intolerably  conceited  one,"  ans-wered 
Barbara,  hotly.  "You  should  hear  the  way 
he  talks  of  you,  and  the  lofty  airs  he  gives 
himself.  If  you're  wise,  Wulf,  you  will  make 
bini  go  back  to  Mr.  Dart's  office  and  work 
for  a  living.  lie  will  never  do  anything  by 
himself." 

Wulfric's  jaw  was  set  in  lines  expressive  of 
a  sort  of  grim  amusement. 

"You  forget  that  Gerald  is  of  age,  and  not 
my  slave  to  do  my  bidding.  If  he  declined 
the  law  when  my  father  wished  him  to  take 
to  it,  he  is  not  likely  to  go  back  at  my  insti- 
gation." 

"You  could  say  you  would  not  keep  him 
in  idleness." 

"This  house  is  not  mine;  the  practice  is  a 
sort  of  gift  from  all  of  you.     I  have  no  right 
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to  take  a  high  hand  with  anybody.  Come, 
Barbara,  we  have  discussed  this  matter  long 
enough.  I  ought  to  be  thought  a  lucky  fellow 
for  getting  such  a  chance  of  a  practice." 

"You  know  you  always  said  you  should 
hate  to  be  a  country  doctor." 

"Grapes  were  sour  then." 

Barbara  tossed  her  head  impatiently. 

"You  can  say  what  you  like,  but  you  know 
you  are  simply  sacrificing  yourself  for  us." 

"  I  know  that  I  am  availing  myself  of  a 
capital  opening,  and  that  you  are  a  little  goose." 

"It  is  easy  to  talk.  Of  course,  I  know  that 
you  will  be  earning  a  good  income;  but  who 
will  have  the  spending  of  it?  It  will  do  3^ou . 
precious  little  good.  It  will  all  be  spent  in 
keeping  up  the  house  as  mother  likes  it,  and 
in  supporting  us." 

"  Very  well,  so  much  the  better.  You  don't 
suppose  I  want  to  spend  a  couple  of  thousand 
a  year  upon  my  wearing  apparel,  do  you?" 

Barbara  was  surprised  into  a  sudden  laugh. 
"Wulfric's  carelessness  about  his  ojitward  man 
and  disregard  for  appearances  were  proverbial. 

"And  I  don't  even  believe  you  will  really 
take  the  position  of  master  of  the  house. 
Gerald  is  always  on  the  spot,  making  himself 
out  to  be  the  great  man  of  the  place." 

WulfrJc  lauiilied  carelesslv. 
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"  He  is  very  "welcome  to  the  distinction." 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  so  coolly  ; 
but  it  will  be  hateful.  Gerald  can  be  horrid, 
and  he  always  is  where  you  are  concerned. 
He  will  try  to  put  you  down,  and  patronise  you, 
whilst  all  the  time  he  is  a  sort  of  pensioner 
upon  your  bounty." 

"  Don't  get  into  a  nasty,  sneering  way  about 
Gerald,  Barbara.  It's  ungenerous  and  unsis- 
terly,  and  I  don't  like  it." 

Barbara  flushed  hotly,  yet  she  Avas  not  vexed 
with  Wulfric  for  the  reproof,  and  hazarded  a 
final  shot. 

"  You  will  just  sacrifice  life  and  prospects  and 
everything,  and  you  will  not  even  be  thanked 
for  it." 

Wulfric  rose  leisurely  from  his  scat. 

"  Well,  if  you  wanted  to  hold  out  an  induce- 
ment, Barbara,  you  could  not  have  picked  upon 
a  better  one." 

The  group  in  the  drawing-room  waited  for 
Wulfric's  return  with  a  certain  suppressed 
anxiety.  They  felt  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty 
as  to  how  he  would  behave  under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  his  lot;  and  his  decision  was 
of  such  practical  importance  to  each  one  of 
them,  that  they  could  not  but  feel  some  excite- 
ment until  it  was  announced. 

When    he   o})ened    the   dour  and  re-entered, 
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all  faces  were  turned  upon  him  with  a  sort  of 
veiled  yet  eager  ecrutiny;  of  which,  however, 
he  did  not  appear  at  all  conscious. 

He  sat  down  beside  his  mother,  and  asked 
after  her  health.  Wulfric  was  never  demon- 
strative in  any  way,  but  there  was  a  sort  of 
filial  tenderness  in  his  manner  towards  her, 
that  Barbara  was  not  slow  to  observe.  It  was 
as  if  the  eldest  son  had  taken  up  his  position 
now,  as  in  bis  father's  life  time  there  had  been 
no  need  to  do,  as  his  mother's  protector  and 
the  mainstay  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Meynal  seemed  dimly  aware  of  some- 
thing new  in  his  manner.  She  looked  into  his 
face  with  a  sort  of  helpless  appeal,  as  she 
said:  "I  suppose  you  will  stay  at  home  now 
and  take  your  dear  father's  place?" 

"1  will  take  his  duties,  at  least,  if  people 
will  allow  me  that  privilege.  I  fear  I  shall 
be  but  little  qualified  to  fill  his  place;  but  T 
will  do  my  best." 

Mrs.  Meynal  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Ger- 
ald and  Celia  exchanged  glances  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

'  "It  will  be  a  capital  thing  for  you,  old  fel- 
low," said  the  younger  brother,  rising  leisurely 
and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 
"  You  didn't  expect  to  step  into  a  first-rate 
practice  all  ready  to  hand  at  your  age ! " 
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Gerald  did  not  speak  with  intentional  flip- 
pancy or  callousness :  but  liis  instincts  were 
not  fine,  and  lie  often  shocked  the  feelings  of 
others  without  intending  to  do  so. 

Wulfric  raised  his  eyes  to  his  brother's  face 
with  a  glance  that  said  more  than  any  words 
could  have  done:  and  then  he  laid  one  hand 
gently  upon  his  mother's.  She  had  pressed 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  when  she 
spoke,  it  was  to  say,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  half, 
choked  by  emotion:  "I  don't  want  anybody 
to  be  sacrificed  for  us.  You  must  choose  for 
yourself,  Wulfric." 

"I  have  chosen,"  answered  Wulfric,  quietly 
"for  us.  I  have  chosen  St.  Hilda.  It  is  no 
sacrifice,  mother." 

Barbara's  pillow  was  wet  with  tears  that 
night  as  she  thought  of  Wulfric's  quiet  resig- 
nation of  his  cherished  hopes  and  ambition. 
But  she  was  proud  of  him,  and  loved  him  all 
the  better  for  his  generosity  and  nobihtv  of 
nature,  and  vowed  deep  down  in  her  lieart 
that  whatever  she  could  do  to  brighten  his 
path  and  cheer  his  life  should  not  be  lacking 
to  him. 

Celia  sat  a  long  time  over  her  fire  that 
night ;  and  very  much  astonished  Avould  her 
younger  sister  have  been  coidd  she  have  read 
the  thoughts  j)a.ssing  through  her  mind. 
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Celia's  nature  Avas  idle,  inert,  vain,  and 
almost  frivolous.  She  made  no  profession  of 
being  anything  better,  imitated  and  encour- 
aged Gerald  in  all  his  habits  of  idle  extrava- 
gance and  folly,  and  had  apparently  no  higher 
aims  in  life  than  he. 

And  yet,  deep  down  in  her  heart,  undevel- 
oped and  dormant,  were  germs  of  better  things; 
and  to-night  these  feelings,  of  whose  existence 
she  was  as  yet  hardly  aware,  had  been  stirred 
within  her;  and  as  she  sat  over  her  fire  lier 
calm  and  usually  listless  face  was  more  full 
of  thought,  and  expressed  more  of  longing  and 
purpose  than  perhaps  any  one  had  ever  seen 
there  before;  for  Celia  was  not  wont  to  dis- 
close her  feelings  to  any  one. 

"He  does  not  like  doing  it — he  hates  the 
thought  of  it ;  but  he  is  going  to  do  it  all 
the  same,"  she  said  to  herself,  half  aloud. 
"Gerald  will  laugh  at  him  and  ignore  him, 
and  so  shall  I;  and  mother  will  plague  him 
by  ceaseless  complainings,  and  Barbara  will 
worry  him  by  defending  him  when  he  would 
much  rather  be  let  alone.  lie  will  hate  the 
life;  and  yet  he  takes  it  up  of  his  own  accord. 
Why  is  it?  Why  do  people  do  what  they 
so  much  dislike?  It  is  past  me  to  find  out; 
and  yet  sometimes  I  wish  I  did  know.  After 
all,   what   does   it   matter   to   me?      It   is    no 
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affair  of  mine  ;  and  jet — "  Celia  roused  her- 
self with  a  sigh,  turned  and  looked  at  herself 
in  the  glass,  and  uttered  a  little  laugh,  "I 
must  not  take  to  thinking,"  she  said.  "It 
does  not  become  me." 

In  his  father's  study  Wulfric  was  seated 
alone,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand  in  an 
attitude  of  deep  thought.  Presently  he  lifted 
himself  up,  and  stood  erect  before  a  portrait 
of  Dr.  Meynal  that  hung  over  the  fire-place. 
The  picture  was  strikingly  like  the  original, 
and  the  eyes  seemed  to  the  young  man  to  be 
looking  straight  into  his  own. 

"Father,"  said  the  young  man,  aloud,  "I 
will  take  the  trust  you  have  left  behind  for 
me.  I  will  fill  your  place,  so  help  me  God, 
in  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  so.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN   HARNESS. 

It  soon  became  known  at  St,  Hilda  that 
young  Dr.  Meynal  was  going  to  take  the 
practice  left  by  his  father;  and,  on  the  whole, 
this  arrangement  pleased  the  inhabitants  better 
than  any  other  could  have  done.  It  was 
pleasant  to  them  to  think  that  it  was  not  a 
total  stranger  who  would  prescribe  for  their 
varied  ailments,  that  there  was  not  a  new 
name  to  be  learned,  that  tlie  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  the  place  were  not  to  be  rudely  over- 
set. It  was  true  that  Wulfric  was  little  known 
in  his  native  town.  He  had  never  cared  for 
the  humdrum  neighborhood  and  its  quiet 
surroundings;  and  from  the  day  he  first  left 
home  to  go  to  Harrow,  he  had  been  very  little 
there,  and  of  late  years  hardly  at  all;  yet 
even  with  all  that  against  him  he  was  still  a 
Me3rnal,  and  had  been  born  in  the  house  where 
now  he  lived,  and  there  was  something  com- 
fortable and  reassuring  in  that  thought. 

And  then,  when  he  began  to  move  about 
amongst  them,  Wulfric's  strong  personality 
began  to  make  itself  felt  at  once,  inspiring 
(62) 
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different  feelings  witli  different  natures,  but 
leaving  a  very  general  impression  tliat  lie  was 
a  man  to  be  respected  and  perhaps  feared  a  little, 
but  hardly  likely  to  be  very  popular. 

Dr.  Meynal's  genial  courtesy  and  visible 
warmth  of  heart  had  made  him  a  great  favor- 
ite. He  had  patience  inexhaustible,  even  with 
those  fanciful  ailments  that  can  never  be  cured, 
and  that,  if  a  source  of  income,  are  also  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  a  busy  and  practical 
medical  man. 

Wulfric  was  more  blunt  and  candid  than 
his  father  had  been,  and  in  some  quarters 
gave  huge  offence.  Indeed,  he  lost  one  or 
two  patients  at  the  very  outset,  and  had  to  bear 
his  mother's  reproaches  and  Gerald's  gentle 
satire  with  what  indifference  he  might.  lie 
said  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  people,  and  he  could  not  spare  time  for 
visiting  them,  and  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  them; 
but  Mrs.  Meynal  quoted  his  father  to  him, 
and  silenced  him  in  that  way,  althougli  he 
could  not  be  made  to  confess  the  error  of  his 
ways.  "  He  had  been  stubborn  from  a  babj-," 
as  his  mother  plaintively  remarked. 

But  if  young  Dr.  Meynal  showed  himself 
rough  and  unsympathetic  over  nervous  ailments 
that  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  result  of  idleness 
of  body  or  vacuity  of  mind,  his  care  and  skill 
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were  undoubted  in  other  cases  wliere  the 
disease  was  genuine.  lie  was  a  much  more 
skilful  surgeon  than  his  father  had  ever  been, 
and  his  proficiency  in  tliis  department  was 
at  once  exemplified  by  some  cures  that  were 
thought  most  remarkable,  in  cases  of"  long- 
standing helplessness  or  malformation.  He 
was  well  versed,  too,  in  all  the  modern 
researches  of  science,  as  applied  both  to  surgery 
and  medicine,  and  it  very  soon  began  to  be 
recognised  in  the  county  that  the  young  doctor 
lately  settled  at  St.  Hilda  was  a  remarkably 
clever  and  successful  practitioner ;  and  he  began 
to  be  called  in,  first  in  consultation,  and  later 
on  alone,  to  many  places  where  his  father's 
name  had  hardly  ever  been  known. 

Of  course,  all  this  did  not  happen  just  at 
once,  or,  indeed,  for  many  months;  but  Wul- 
fric  was  undoubtedly  making  his  way  with 
considerable  rapidity.  Yet,  as  is  often  the 
case,  his  family  knew  less  of  his  success  than 
almost  any  one  else,  and  he  was  not  likely  to 
enlighten  their  ignorance. 

In  point  of  fact,  "Wulfric  lived  his  present 
life  very  much  alone,  and  saw  little  of  any 
one  at  home  except  his  sister  Barbara. 

It  was  Barbara  who  rose  an  hour  earlier 
than  was  the  habit  of  the  household  to  give 
her    brother    his    breakfast  soon   after   eight; 
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for  lie  had  established  the  principle  of  being 
at  the  surgery  at  half-past,  to  give  an  hour 
of  his  time  to  poor  patients,  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  medical  advice.  There  was 
no  hospital  at  St.  Hilda,  and  although  Dr. 
Meynal  had  always  been  very  kind  to  tlie 
})oor,  lie  had  not  always  had  tlie  time  to  do 
for  tliem  as  much  as  he  was  willing;  and  as 
Wulfric  well  knew  the  demands  of  an  increas- 
ing practice,  he  had  resolved  from  tlie  first  to 
set  apart  a  regular  hour  for  seeing  the  poor 
at  his  surgery,  and  had  appointed  from  half- 
past  eight  to  half-past  nine  each  day  as  the 
time  when  advice  was  given  away  to  all 
a})plicants.  As  for  visiting  thein  at  their 
own  liouscs,  that  had  to  be  left  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  cases,  and  the  pressure  of  daily 
duties;  but  it  was  very  jdainly  understood  by 
all  that  young  Dr.  Meynal  was  a  kind  friend 
to  the  suffering  poor. 

Wulfric  never  came  home  to  lunclieon. 
The  carriage  called  at  the  surgery  at  noon, 
and  took  him  his  daily  round,  and  it  Avas  sel- 
dom till  after  the  family  had  dined  that  the 
doctor  returned  from  his  day's  work. 

Barbara   always   gave    liim    his   dinner,  and 

chatted  to  him  whilst  he  ate  it.     Wulfric  had 

not  apjieared  at  first  to  care  for  her  presence, 

and   had    often   hui't    her   a   little  by  suggcst- 
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ing  tliat  slie  should  rejoin  the  others  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  "not  bother  about  him." 
But  the  girl  had  always  declined  to  leave 
him,  and  gradually  he  had  grown  used  to 
her  ministrations,  and  would  have  missed 
them  had  they  been  withdrawn. 

"You  are  spoiling  me  for  bachelor  ways," 
lie  once  said  to  her,  witli  his  rare  smile;  and 
Barbara  felt  amply  repaid  for  all  previous 
apparent  coolness.  Wulf  liked  her  to  be  with 
him,  and  that  was  all  the  reward  she  wanted. 

For  Barbara,  who  had  always  been  inclined 
to  be  a  bit  of  a  hero- worshipper,  if  she  could 
only  find  an  object  on  which  to  lavish  her 
devotion,  was  quite  inclined  to  make  a  hero 
of  her  brother;  and  the  more  she  saw  of  him, 
the  more  did  she  admire  and  love  him. 

"Wulfric,  however,  was  in  no  wise  conscious 
of  being  a  hero,  and  was  as  cool  and  matter- 
of-fact  as  a  man  could  be,  accepting  his  sister's 
attentions  at  first  in  the  light  of  a  necessary 
evil,  but  growing  resigned  to  them  at  length, 
till   presently  he   found   them   rather  pleasant. 

After  his  repast,  during  which  Barbara 
talked,  and  he  discussed  his  dinner  with 
business-like  zest,  the  two  would  retire  into 
the  study,  where  Wulfric  would  smoke  an 
"anti-infection  i)ipe,"  as  he  called  it,  and  would 
from   time  to  time   regale  Barbara  with,  some 
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scraps  of  local  intelligence,  or  some  anecdote 
about  a  patient  of  a  non-professional  character. 
Barbara  knew  most  of  the  people  he  visited, 
at  least,  by  name  and  reputation;  and  she 
liked  to  hear  all  the  news,  and  was  an  eager 
and  willing  listener. 

Then  when  a  quiet  hour  had  been  passed 
thus — the  doctor's  one  leisure  hour  of  tlie  day 
— Barbara  would  be  ruthlessly  dismissed,  and 
Wulfric  would  either  take  his  hat  and  go  out 
to  visit  any  patient  in  the  neighborhood  whom 
he  had  been  obliged  to  omit  during  the  day's 
round ;  or  he  would  sit  down  to  his  books 
and  papers,  and  study  hard  until  past  midnight, 
when  his  day's  work  came  to  an  end. 

Mrs.  Meynal  often  ])laintively  remarked  that 
she  hardly  ever  saw  Wulfric  from  week's  end 
to  week's  end,  and  Gerald  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  remarked  that  his  brother  was  hardly 
cut  out  for  drawing-rooms,  and  was  more  for" 
use  than  for  ornament.  Celia  said  she  could 
not  bear  him  in  the  room;  his  voice  was  so 
harsh,  and  his  manners  so  bearish,  and  that 
she  was  very  glad  he  kept  himself  to  himself; 
and  Barbara's  eyes  used  to  shine  with  indigna- 
tion as  she  heard  these  words,  and  it  was  all 
she  could  do  to  refrain  I'rom  a  fiery  retort. 
She  was  learning,  however,  that  her  chain i>ion- 
ship  did  not  do  her  brother's  cause  much  good, 
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and  she  contented  herself  by  lavishing  upon 
him  a  great  wealth  of  love  from  a  very  warm 
heart,  whose  natural  outlets  were  sadly  checked 
by  the  unresponsiveness  of  others. 

"  Wulf,"  she  said  one  evening,  as  brother 
and  sister  sat  together  in  the  study,  "have 
you  seen  Mr.  Dumaresq  yet'/" 

"Dumaresq? — the  man  who  lives  in  the  big 
house  by  the  sea?  Yes,  I  saw  him  once  three 
weeivs  ago.  I  told  him  I  should  only  come 
when  he  sent  for  me.  Quiet  and  fresh  air  are 
what  he  wants  mainly,  but  his  constitution  is 
very  much  undermined," 

"Did  you  see  his  wife,  or  his  daughter?" 

"1  saw  J\lrs.  Dumaresq  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  don't  think  she  much  liked  me.  What  kind 
of  people  are  they?     County  magnates?" 

"I  don't  know  much  about  them.  They 
have  not  been  here  long.  I  think  the  girl 
looks  nice,  and  she  is  very  pretty;  but  some- 
how we  don't  get  to  know  them.  People  have 
not  liked  to  call  much  since  father  died." 

"1  suppose  not.  They  are  always  asking 
after  you  all,  though." 

Barbara  sighed  a  little. 

"Life  is  very  dull  sometimes,  Wulf.  I  hate 
being  idle ;  it  is  so  hard  to  find  anything  to  do." 

Wulfric  smiled,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe. 
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"  I  don't  suffer  mucli  from  that  evil." 

"Ah,  no!     But  then,  you  are  a  man," 

"Are  there  no  idle  men  in  the  world,  then?" 

Barbara  thouglit  of  Gerald,  and  laughed  a 
little.  Wulfric  seemed  to  read  her  thoughts, 
and  his  eyes  twinkled, 

"Well,  but  men  have  plenty  of  things  to  do 
if  they  like  to  try;  but  girls  are  so  hedged  in 
— 3'ou  don't  know." 

"Perhaps  I  don't.  It's  not  a  subject  I've 
ever  studied  closely;  but  I  never  can  see  why 
a  woman's  life  must  of  necessity  be  idle." 

"Not  altogether  idle,  perhaps,"  said  Barbara, 
"but  useless.  One  does  things  just  to  pass 
away  the  time;  but  there  is  no  use  in  them." 

Wulfric  mused  awhile,  his  face  set  in  lines 
of  thought, 

Barbara  watched  him  closely, 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  Wulf?"  sho 
asked  at  length,  as  he  did  not  speak. 

"I'm  thinking  what  an  odd  thing  it  is  that 
with  so  much  work  in  the  world  waiting  to 
be  done,  and  with  so  much  power  and  energy 
longing  for  an  outlet,  more  ways  caimot  be 
found  for  fitting  the  one  to  the  other." 

Barbara  was  studying  his  face  closely,  when 
he  turned  upon  her  the  light  of  his  deep-set 
eyes, 

"I  could  set  a  score  of  women   to  work  in 
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St.  Hilda  alone,  and  keep  tliem  going  for  a 
twelvemonth;  but  then  they  would  not  come, 
and  if  thej  did  they  would  grow  tired  or  dis- 
gusted and  go  away." 

Barbara  stood  up  and  clasped  her  hands. 

"Could  you  find  some  work  forme,  Wulf?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  could ;  but  I  don't  say  it's 
work  you  would  like." 

But  the  girl's   face  was   flushed   and   eager. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  breathlessly. 

"Don't  be  excited,  Barbara.  I  assure  you 
there  is  not  the  least  romance  or  idealism  con- 
nected with  it.  What  I  want  to  get  hold  of, 
is  a  woman  with  some  sense  and  gumption  in 
her,  who  will  go  and  see  after  some  of  my  poor 
patients  in  their  own  homes — make  inquiries 
as  to  their  circumstances,  and  see  if  they  tell 
the  truth  to  me ;  look  after  them  a  little  when 
they  are  off  the  sick  list,  and  yet  not  quite 
well,  and  learn  to  do  a  few  simple  dressings 
so  as  to  save  my  time  and  their  steps  some- 
times. It  won't  be  nice  work;  it  won't,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  even  interesting  work; 
but  it  will  be  work  that  wants  doing  badly- 
enough,  and  that  nobody  I  know  seems  likely 
to  undertake.  Now,  don't  get  into  a  state  of 
mind  over  it.  It's  not  a  thing  to  be  decided 
in  a  moment.  It  wants  thinking  over.  There 
arc  many  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration." 
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Barbara  was  silent  for  awhile,  not  because 
tliere  was  any  indecision  in  her  mind;  but 
because  Wulf  had  bid  her  not  to  be  iu  a  hurry. 

"If  mother  will  allow  nie,"  she  said,  presently, 
"I  will  come  gladly,  I  should  like  to  work 
for  you  and  your  patients," 

Wulfric  smiled  slightly  and  half  shook  his 
head. 

"Always  in  a  hurry,  Barbara;  always  in 
a  huny.  You  must  get  mother's  consent,  of 
course,  to  start  with.  Will  that  be  a  diffi- 
culty?" 

"Eather,  perhaps;  but  I  think  I  might  get 
over  that,  as  long  as  there  was  no  infection 
in  the  cases  I  went  to  see," 

"I  should  take  care  of  that,"  answered 
AVulfric.  "It  is  more  for  surgical  and  chronic 
cases  1  should  want  you,  and  for  private  detec- 
tive work.  You  Avould  have  to  come  with 
me  to  the  surgery  in  the  mornings  to  learn  3'-our 
business  and  to  get  to  know  the  people.  That 
would  be  the  first  step," 

Barbara's  eyes  sparkled.  It  was  like  real- 
ising an  ideal  to  be  able  to  help  Wulf  at  his  work. 
She  had  never  even  dreamed  of  anything  so 
much  to  her  liking. 

Wulfric,  however,  took  things  coolly,  bidding 
her  decide  in  no  hurry,  but  speak  to  her 
mother    about   it,   and   get   things   settled    by 
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degrees.  He  was  not  going  to  have  her  rush 
into  anything  blindfold,  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  Second  thoughts 
were   often  best,  and   she  must  wait  for  hers. 

The  next  day  as  he  sat  at  his  dinner,  Barbara 
waiting  upon  him  as  usual,  but  refraining  from 
"talking  shop"  as  he  phrased  it,  whilst  he  ate 
a  note  was  brought  by  a  mounted  messenger 
from  the  Cedars  to  summon  Dr.  Meynal  at 
once  to  attend  on  Mr.  Dumaresq  who  had 
had  a  seizure  of  some  kind,  and  was  extremely 
ill. 

Wulfric  rose  at  once,  turned  the  groom  out 
of  the  saddle  and  mounted  the  horse  himself, 
and  had  galloped  up  to  the  Cedars  nearly 
half  an  hour  before  its  inhabitants  had  believed 
it  possible  he  could  be  there. 

lie  was  taken  straight  up  into  the  room 
where  the  sick  man  lay,  and  was  shut  up  an 
hour  with  him,  after  which,  leaving  his  patient 
much  relieved,  he  descended  to  the  study  to 
write  a  prescription. 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  was  favorably  impressed  by 
tl'.e  skill  and  self-possession  of  the  young- 
doctor;  but  she  had  not  entirely  forgotten  her 
former  opinion  that  ho  was  a  man  of  too  opin- 
ionated and  independent  a  type. 

"For  the  future,  Dr.  Meynal,"  she  said,  "I 
must    request    your    regular   attendance   upon 
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y.r.  Dumarcsq.  You  thought  lightly  of  his 
condition  a  fe\v  weeks  back,  but  probably 
you  will  have  changed  your  opinion  to-day. 
Had  you  been  seeing  him  constantly,  as  your 
father  did,  most  likely  this  attack  might  have 
been  averted." 

Wulfric  made  no  reply,  but  merely  bowed 
as  he  left  the  room.  He  knew  tliat  Mrs. 
Dumaresq's  suggestion  was  based  upon  a  mis- 
take, but  he  did  not  choose  to  dispute  the 
point;  and  perhaps  his  silence  impressed  her 
with  more  c(7nfideucc  in  him  than  any  defence 
could  have  done. 

"lie  is  a  remarkable  3'oung  man,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "and  undoubtedly  clever;  but  I  am 
Dot  sure  that  I  like  him." 
!  Wulfric  went  down  to  the  study,  which  room 
lie  knew,  having  held  there  his  last  interview 
with  the  master  of  the  house.  He  opened 
the  door  and  then  stood  still  suddenly,  for  the 
room  was  not  tcnantlcss,  as  he  had  expected. 
\  Itcince  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  picking 
up  some  flowers  that  had  been  scattered  upon 
the  carpet,  most  likely  when  ^Ir.  Dumarcsq 
liad  fallen  from  his  chair  in  the  way  that  had 
been  described.  The  girl's  face  was  pale,  and 
her  delicate  lij^s  trembled,  her  white  evening 
dress  was  creased  and  tumbled,  and  she  looked 
lik'e  one  who  had  been  through  an  ordeal  and 
was  a  good  deal  shaken  by  it. 
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As  Wulfric  entered,  slie  looked  up  quickly 
and  rose  to  her  feet.  She  liad  never  met  him 
before,  but  his  face  and  figure  were  familiar 
to  her,  as  they  were  by  this  time  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  St,  Hilda. 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Mcjnal,"  she  said,  advancing  a  fe\\r 
steps  towards  him,  "please  toll  me  what  you 
think  of  my  fatlicr." 

Wulfric  looked  into  the  sweet,  pleading  face, 
and  the  trustful,  dark  ej-es  fixed  so  earnestly 
ui)on  him,  and  the  rather  hard  lines  of  his 
brow  and  lips  relaxed  a  little  as  he  answered 
gently:  "There  is  nothing  seriously  wrong 
witli  3'our  father,  Miss  Dumaresq.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  attack  to  alarm  you.  It  Avns 
more  from  weakness  than  any  other  cause, 
and  rest  and  care  will  soon  bring  him  round 
again  to  his  normal  state," 

Eeinee  smiled  tremulously;  but  there  was 
still  a  sort  of  wistful  trouble  in  her  eyes. 

"I  am  afraid  his  normal  state,  as  you  call 
it,  is  not  very  satisfactory,  Dr.  Meynal?" 

"Not  very,  perhaps;  but  we  must  mend 
that,  if  we  can," 

"Do  you  think  you  can?" 

"I  think  I  can  do  something;  and  I  am 
sure  you  can  do  more." 

Eeinee  smiled  through  the  tears  that  sparkled 
on  her  long,  black  lashes. 
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"What  can  I  do?" 

"Take  liim  out  of  himself.  Talk  to  him, 
read  to  him,  sing  to  him;  get  him  to  walk  or 
ride  with  you,  and  to  take  au  interest  in  the 
garden  and  potter  about  there  a  little.  I  can 
write  prescriptions  and  give  dry  lectures  on 
diet  and  habit;  but  it  is  to  you  I  must  look 
for  the  lion's  share  of  the  work,  and  you  shall 
have   tlie   credit  of  the  cure  when  it   comes." 

And  then  Wulfric  held  open  the  door  for 
her  to  pass  out,  and  they  exchanged  friendly 
little  bows,  as  if  some  chord  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  had  been  struck 
between  them.  Wulfric  sat  down  to  write  his 
prescription,  whilst  Reinee  went  slowly  upstairs, 
saying  to  herself:  "That  is  Barbara's  brother, 
I  think  they  are  rather  alike,  lie  is  not 
nearly  as  ugly  as  mamma  said.  I  call  it 
rather  a  fine  face." 

The  next  day  Reinee  had  a  call  from  Bar- 
bara herself.  The  girl  had  come  to  inquire 
after  Mr.  Dumarcsq,  and  as  the  patient  was 
asleep  and  his  wife  was  with  him,  it  was 
Reinee   who  came   down  to  receive  the  guest. 

This  arrangement  just  suited  the  two  girls, 
who  had  felt  mutually  drawn  towards  one 
another  from  the  first. 

"  I  saw  your  brother  yesterday,"  said  Reinee. 
"He    spoke  so    kindly  about  papa.     Somehow 
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Lis  face  made  me  fancy  he  Avould  be  rather 
severe.  Did  lie  tell  yon  ^vhat  lie  really 
tliouglit  of  him?" 

"Wulf  does  not  talk  about  his  patients 
to  me,  you  know,"  said  Barbara,  with  a  little 
smile;  "but  I  do  not  think  he  considers  Mr. 
Dumaresq  to  be  very  ill.  I  know  he  thinks  a 
quiet,  country  life  the  very  best  thing  for  him." 

"I  am  so  glad  we  have  come  here,"  said 
Eeinee,  with  her  frank  smile.  "It  is  all  so 
sweet  and  lovely.  I  am  sure  every  one  must 
be  happy  here.     Didn't  you  think  so?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  place  that 
makes  peo})le  happy,"  answered  Barbara, 
slowly;     "I  think  it  is  the  life  Ave  lead." 

"Yes,  yes!"  answered  Eeinee,  with  quick 
sympathy  "  I  know  that,  too.  Only— don't 
you  tliiiik? — it  is  easier  to  lead  the  right  kind 
of  life  in  a  place  like  this,  rather  than  in  Lon- 
don?" 

"I  never  lived  in  London,"  answered  Bar- 
bara; "and — and  I  don't  quite  know  what 
you  mean  by  a  'right  kind  of  life.'  " 

The  two  girls  looked  at  each  other;  perhaps 
they  wondered  why  they  sj^oke  so  openly  at 
so  early  a  stage  in  their  acquaintance, 

"Shall  we  come  into  the  garden?"  said 
Reince.  "Should  you  like  it?  I  am  so  fond 
of  the  garden.     I  never  had  one  before." 
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Barbara  acquiesced  willingly.  The  spring 
sunshine  was  bright  and  hot  and  exhilarating. 
It  seemed  easier  to  talk  in  the  breezy  garden 
with  flowers  around  them,  and  the  sea  flash- 
ing far  below,  than  it  had  done  in  the  dim, 
cool  drawing-room. 

Eeinee  showed  her  garden  with  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  one  who  thoroughly  loves  it. 
Barbara  sympathised  with  her ;  and  over  the 
subject  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the  laying 
out  of  the  grounds,  the  two  girls  waxed  inti- 
mate. But  perhaps  they  were  thinking  all 
the  time  of  other  matters,  too,  for  presently,  as 
they  were  pacing  a  quiet  shrubbery  patli 
together,  Reinee  said,  suddenly:  "I  think  what 
I  mean  by  a  right  kind  of  life,  is  a  life  that 
is  led  not  just  for  personal  enjoyment,  but 
that  tries  to  bring  happiness  to  other  people 
as  well." 

"  Or  to  do  them  good,"  added  Barbara. 

"Yes;  that  would  make  them  happier, 
would  it  not  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Barbara.  "I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  thought  much  about 
happiness.  It  is  nice  to  be  happy;  but  we 
can  get  on  very  well  without." 

Reinee  looked  a  little  wistful. 

"I  have  always  had  such  a  happy  life,"  she 
eaid.      "Perhaps   ihat   is   why   I   feel   so   sad 
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when  I  think  of  all  the  poor  people  who 
hardly  know  what  happiness  means.  I  do  so 
long  to  do  something  for  tliem." 

"So  do  I,"  answered  Barbara,  "I  have 
wanted  it  ever  since  I  have  had  no  lessons 
to  do,  and  have  had  so  much  more  time  on 
my  hands.  I  don't  think  I  have  cared  so 
much  about  making  them  bappy;  but  I 
should  like  to  help  them  to  be  more  thrifty, 
more  clean,  more  orderly  and  healthy.  I  don't 
know,  of  course,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  much; 
but  I  think  perhaps  something  may  be  done." 

"Will  you  be  able  to  do  it?"  asked  Reinee, 
eagerly. 

"I  hope  BO — now." 

"Why  do  you  say 'now?'" 

"Because  my  brother  Wulfric  wants  me  to 
help  him  a  little  in  looking  after  some  of  his 
poor  patients,  and  I  think  mother  will  let 
me,  though  she  has  not  quite  decided  yet. 
Wulfric  says  it  will  not  be  nice  work,  and  that 
tlicre  will  be  nothing  pleasant  or  interesting 
in  it.  He  does  not  try  to  paint  it  in  fine 
colors  at  all :  but,  oh,  I  am  so  tired  of  bein<j- 
idle  and  useless !  I  have  so  longed  for  some 
kind  of  work.  I  shall  not  mind  what  it  is,  so 
long  as  I  feel  I  am  doing  something  for  other 
people." 

Eeince's  eyes  were  shining  with  sympathy. 
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"Oh,  Barbara,"  slie  cried,  with,  sudden 
eagerness,  "1  know  so  well  what  you  mean!" 
Then  she  colored  a  little,  and  said,  frankly 
and  sweetly,  "I  ought  not  to  have  been  so 
familiar;  but  somehow  I  always  think  of  you 
as  'Barbara.'" 

"Please  go  on  calling  me  so,"  answered  the 
girl,  with  an  answering  smile.  "I  like  it 
much  better." 

"Then  you  must  call  me  Reincc,  and  then 
we  shall  feel  like  being  friends.  I  hope  you 
will  like  your  work,  and  be  very  hajipy." 

"I  shall  be  very  busy,  at  any  rate," 
answered  Barbara,  smiling,  "and  that  is  what 
I  seem  to  care  most  about." 

"Who  was  that  walking  with  you  Tlcinee?" 
asked  Mrs.  Dumaresq,  later  in  the  day. 

"  Barbara  Meynal.     She  is  such  a  nice  girl!  " 

"  You  looked  as  if  you  were  swearing  an 
eternal  friendship,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"I  think  we  shall  be  friends  always." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  smiled  indulgently. 

"Alwaj-s  is  a  long  day,  my  dear;  and  I 
do  not  think  your  stay  at  St.  Hilda  will  be 
long  enough  for  the  formation  of  very  lasting 
ties.  You  will  hardly  be  allowed  to  bury 
yourself  here  for  very  many  months." 

Reinee's  face  grew  suddenly  grave;  but  she 
made  no  reply  to  this  remark. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Barbara's  work. 

"  WULF,"  said  Barbara,  about  a  week  later, 
as  slie  sat  with  her  brother  in  his  study  at 
night,  "I  have  spoken  to  mother  about  what 
we  were  talking  of,  and  she  has  given  me 
leave  to  please  myself  in  the  matter.  She  did 
not  like  it  much  at  first,  but  I  do  not  think 
she  minds  it  now — she  soon  forgets  her  objec- 
tions to  things — and  I  mean  to  take  advantage 
of  her  permission.  I  will  begin  any  time  you 
like,  the  sooner  the  better." 

"Very  good,"  answered  Wulfric,  equably. 
"You  are  sure  j-^our  mind  is  made  up?" 

"Quite  sure." 

"Because  I  would  much  rather  you  should 
never  begin  at  all  than  should  begin  only  to 
get  tired  and  throw  it  all  up  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks  or  months." 

Barbara's  face  looked  almost  as  resolute  as 
Wulfric's  own. 

"I  shall  not  do  that,  Wulf;  I  am  not  given 
to  changing  my  mind." 

"Very   good,"    he   said   quietly;    "you    can 
begin  to-morrow  morning  if  you  like." 
(80) 
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A  gleam  of  pleasure  crossed  Barbara's  bright 
face,  but  slie  did  not  express  any  great  satis- 
faction. She  began  to  understand  her  brother, 
and  to  learn  a  certain  reticence  in  his  presence- 

Wulf  remained  silent  for  a  time,  and  then 
he  asked  a  totally  unexpected  question. 

"Barbara,  do  you  read  your  Bible?" 

Barbara  was  so  astonished  at  this  irrelevant 
query,  that  she  hardly  knew  how  to  answer 
it. 

"Y-yes,"  she  answered,  after  a  little  pause; 
"  I  read  it  most  days,  more  or  less ; "  and  then 
her  natural  candor  triumphing  over  any  other 
feeling,  she  added,  "  I  do  read  it,  but  I  don't 
think  I  care  much  about  reading;  I  don't 
believe  I  read  except  with  my  eyes.  I  do  it 
as  a  sort  of  respectable  duty,  yon  know,  not 
because   I    care    about  it  really  in  my  heart.'* 

"Ah!"  said  Wulfric,  and  rela2:)sed  into 
silence. 

Barbara  looked  anxiously  at  him ;  but  h!.-s 
face  was  quite  impenetrable. 

"Wulf,"  she  said,  present! 3^,  "why  did  you 
ask  me  that?" 

He  was  gazing  straight  before  him,  his 
deep  set  eyes  fixed  upon  the  globe  of  the 
reading-lamp  upon  the  table. 

''Because  life  is  full  of  hard  problems, 
Barbara,  and  you  will  soon  be  confronted  by 
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some  of  them  •when  you  begin  to  see  a  little 
of  the  battle  of  life." 

The  girl  still  looked  earnestly  at  him. 

"But — but  what  has  that  got  to  do  with 
reading  the  Bible,  Wulf?" 

"Ah,  what?"  he  answered,  after  a  pause. 
"Perhaps  you  will  some  day  be  able  to  answer 
your  own  question,  Barbara." 

There  was  a  silence,  and  then  Barbara 
spoke  with  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  Wulf." 

"Well,"  he  answered,  slowly,  "it's  just  this. 
Life's  problems  are  hard  enough  in  any  case; 
but  the  Bible  just  keeps  them  from  being 
absolutely  insoluble." 

Barbara's  face  was  full  of  intelligence;  but 
she  did  not  look  as  if  she  comprehended  her 
brother's  meaning  altogether. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  you." 

"Very  likely  not.  I  should  not  have  under- 
stood at  your  age.'* 

Barbara  smiled  a  little. 

"You  are  not  so  very  much  older." 

"No;  but   I  have  seen  much  more  of  life." 

Barbara  assented,  and  looking  into  her 
brother's  face  she  remarked,  tentatively,  "I 
did  not  know  you  were  religious,  Wulf." 

"Nor  I,"  he  answered,  with  his  enigmatic 
smile.     "Now  run  away;  I  want  to  work." 
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"But  I  may  come  to  tlie  surgery  witli  you 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  said  so  before,  didn't  I?  I  won- 
der how  long  you  will  be  as  keen  on  it  as 
you  are  now." 

Yet  he  smiled  as  he  bent  his  head  to 
receive  her  good-night  kiss,  and  Barbara  fan- 
cied that  he  was  pleased  to  think  she  was 
going  to  work  for  him. 

She  did  not  go  back  to  the  drawing-room 
direct,  but  straight  up  to  her  own  room ;  and 
there  she  took  up,  with  feelings  almost  akin 
to  curiosity,  the  Bible  that  lay  amongst  the 
books  on  her  table. 

Barbara's  Bible  was  not  an  altogether  neg- 
lected book.  She  read  a  little  in  it  most  days 
— every  day,  in  fact,  unless  she  was  hurried, 
or  her  mind  was  too  much  ])re-occu})ied.  Yet  as 
she  opened  it  now  she  felt  as  though  she 
knew  very  little  of  its  contents.  She  was  not 
at  home  among  those  closely-printed  pages. 
She  turned  the  leaves  but  felt  no  satisfaction 
in  the  task.  Wulf's  words  were  sounding  in 
lier  ears,  but  she  did  not  understand  them, 
and  the  book  in  her  hands  seemed  to  give  no 
clue  to  the  question  in  her  mind. 

Presently  she  closed  the  book  with  a  sigh, 
and  laid  it  down  in  its  old  place. 

"It's   no   good  pretending  things,"  she  said, 
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half  aloud.  "I  never  could  understand  the 
Bible,  or  see  all  tbe  tilings  in  it  that  some 
people  do,  and  I  sujipose  I  never  shall.  I 
wonder  what  Wulf  meant  by  what  he  said. 
I  never  should  have  expected  him  to  talk 
like  that.  Men  generally  don't  care  about 
such  things,  at  any  rate  till  they  grow  older. 
I  don't  believe  Gerald  ever  thinks  a  bit 
seriously  about  anything.  But  Wulf  is  difter- 
ent,  of  course.  He  is  very  interesting,  I  think. 
I  am  so  glad  he  is  going  to  let  me  help  liim." 

And  then  Barbara  went  down  and  joined 
the  others  in  the  drawing-room. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself 
amongst  tliera,  "I  atn  going  to  begin  helping 
"Wulf  to-morrow.  I  am  going  to  the  surgery 
with  him  after  breakfast." 

"  Very  well,  Barbara,"  said  Mrs.  Meynal, 
with  the  sigh  of  moumfLd  resignation  that 
was  growing  habitual  now.  "A  wilful  woman 
must  have  her  way ;  but  I  don't  suppose  you 
will  care  for  it  long." 

"  We  shall  sec,"  answered  Barbara,  cheer- 
fully.    "Perhaps  I  shall  hkc  it." 

Celia  shrugged  her  white  shoulders  and 
looked  slightly  disdainful  and  disgusted. 

"  I  can't  think  how  you  can  dream  of 
doing  such  horrid,  disagreeable  work,  Barbara. 
Poor    people    are    bad    enough    at    any    time; 
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but  -vvlien  tlicy  are  ill  tlicy  are  ten  times 
worse.     I    really  wonder  motlicr  lets  you  go." 

Barbara  flushed  a  little,  but  said  notliing, 
and  Mrs.  Mcynal  responded,  plaintively,  "  I 
never  did  like  it:  but  I  suppose  Barbara  must 
go  her  own  way.  Slie  is  old  enough  to  know 
her  own  mind." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Gerald,  looking 
up  from  his  paper  with  his  laz}^,  quizzical 
smile.  Chacun  ci  son  gout — it's  an  excel- 
lent motto  that,  and  if  Bab's  taste  is  for  dirty 
paupers,  more  or  less  diseased,  by  all  means 
let  her  gratify  it.  That  sort  of  ministering 
angel  craze  is,  I  believe,  very  speedily  cured 
by  indulgence.  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities 
to  stand  in  her  way  at  the  outset.  Later  on, 
perhaps,  she  may  thank  us  for  putting  a  few 
reasonable  objections  in  her  way." 

Gerald's  idle  mockery  always  tried  Barbara's 
temper  somewhat  severely:  but  she  was  learn- 
ing to  govern  herself,  and  in  this  case  she 
refrained  from  a  retort,  and  merely  smiled 
with  a  little  covert  sarcasm. 

But  Gerald  was  not  disposed  to  let  her 
alone. 

"  How  lung  do  you  give  yourself  for  the 
new  craze  to  last,  Bab?  Six  weeks,  or  six 
months,  or  what?  " 

She   looked   at   him   with    a  sparkle  iu  her 
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eye  til  at  was  something  between  resentment 
and  amusement, 

"I  don't  know  tliat  I  have  studied  the 
Bubject.  Judging  by  the  time  your  great 
ideas  take  to  come  to  nothing,  I  slioukl  say 
six  weeks  would  be  quite  long  enough,  I 
don't  think  you  have  ever  stuck  to  any  one 
thing  longer  than  that :  but  then  we  may  not 
be  cut  on  the  same  pattern  altogether," 

Gerald  crossed  his  arms  behind  his  head 
and  appeared  to  consider  the  matter. 

"Possibly  not,  Barbara,  I  incline  on  the 
whole  to  think  not.  You  and  Wulf  seem 
•more  of  a  match,  and  Celia  and  I — the  use- 
ful and  the  ornamental,  you  see.  By-the-bye, 
do  you  think  any  power  on  earth  could 
induce  Wulf  to  dress  himself  respectably? 
I'm  really  half  ashamed  to  own  him  when 
we  chance  to  knock  up  against  one  another 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Hilda." 

Barbara's  lip  curled. 

"I  don't  think  any  power  will  induce  him 
to  be  a  dandy  like  you,  or  to  waste  ever  so 
much  money  upon  his  clothes;  but  I  don't 
see  anything  the  matter  with  him,  I  think 
his  way  of  dressing  just  suits  him.  It  is 
manly  and  unassuming,  and  he  is  always 
clean  and  tidy,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said   for  you   when  you  are  daubing  in  your 
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studio.  I  believe  you  smudge  your  velveteen 
coat  on  purpose  to  give  yourself  a  professional 
air." 

Gerald  laughed  a  little  as  he  fingered  his 
moustache. 

"All  right,  Barbara;  Wulf  is  evidently  the 
rising  hero,  and  everything  he  does  is  right. 
Stick  to  your  colors  by  all  manner  of  means; 
but  don't  pretend  to  tell  me  that  a  woman  ever 
knows  anything  about  a  man's  clothes, 
because  she  doesn't.  Wulf  always  did  look 
like  a  respectable  scarecrow,  and  I  imagine 
he  always  will,  unless,  by  any  chance,  he 
should  fall  in  love.  That  might  do  him 
good,  perhaps." 

Celia  laughed  rather  scornfully. 

"I  don't  think  falling  in  love  is  much  in 
WulPs  line,  and  I  don't  think  he  would  make 
a  very  succes.sf'ul  lover,  even  if  it  were." 

Barbara  loolccd  indignant,  but  made  no 
reply,  as  Wulfric  himself  entered  the  room 
at  that  moment  for  the  short  talk  with  his 
mother  for  which  he  always  spared  time 
before  she  retired. 

She  was  full  of  charges  to  him  now  not  to 
let  Barbara  run  into  any  danger,  or  overwork 
herself  in  any  way;  and  the  young  man 
promised  to  use  his  discretion  and  to  take 
good  care  of  her. 
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The  next  morning,  after  tlieir  early  break- 
fast, brother  and  sister  started  oft"  together, 
Barbara  in  great  spirits  at  the  thought  of 
making  herself  at  la.st  of  some  use  in  the 
world;  Wulfric,  as  usual,  silent  and  rather 
absorbed,  but  rousing  himself  at  times  to  talk 
to  his  companion,  and  tell  her  a  little  of  her 
future  work, 

"What  I  shall  want  you  to  do  chiefly, 
Barbara,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  to  look  a 
little  bit  after  tlie  people  in  the  village  of  St. 
Hilda  down  by  the  sea,  which  is  quite  out 
of  my  beat,  and  which  it  is  hard  sometimes 
to  make  time  to  visit.  When  you  have  got 
a  little  experience  you  can  be  very  useful  to 
me  there,  looking  a  little  after  the  out-patients 
and  saving  my  time  in  the  surgery,  and  let- 
ting me  know  if  there  are  any  cases  I  ouglit 
to  visit.  The  peojjle's  own  account  of  things 
is  so  hojxilessly  vague  and  involved,  one 
never  knows  what  to  believe." 

Barbara  listened  eagerly;  but  the  arrival  at 
the  surgery  hindered  further  talk.  The  sur- 
gery was  a  good  half-mile  from  the  house 
and  well  in  the  town.  There  were  several 
patients  waiting  already  for  the  doctor,  and 
the  assistant  was  making  up  medicines  behind 
the  counter. 

Barbara  followed  her  brother  into  the  inner 
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room,  and  the  patients  were  admitted  one  hy  one. 
There  were  some  wounds  and  bruises  and  burns 
to  bo  dressed;  some  lungs  to  be  sounded,  and 
miscellaneous  ailments  prescribed  for,  and  Bar- 
bara was  most  attentive  and  thought  it  all  very 
interesting.  She  helped  her  brotlier  as  fur  as 
she  could  with  the  dressings,  Avatched  hiin 
bandage,  and  resolved  to  })ractise  at  home,  and 
listened  to  his  brief  but  clear  instructions  both 
to  her  and  to  his  patients  with  the  greatest 
attention. 

Last  of  all,  a  tall,  pale-faced  man  came  in 
rather  hurriedly,  and  with  a  look  of  agitation 
on  his  face. 

"  Why,  Stone,"  said  the  doctor,  turning 
towards  him,  "you're  not  on  the  sick  list  again, 
I  hope?" 

"No,  sir,  thank  you.  You've  set  me  on  my 
legs  for  good,  I  think,  and  thankful  I  am  to 
you  for  it;  but  it's  my  little  lad  I've  come  to 
you  about,  lie  was  missing  this  morning,  and 
at  last  we  found  him  lying  on  the  rocks  with 
his  leg  badly  broke,  and  a  job  we  had  to  get 
him  home,  poor  little  chap.  He'd  been  out 
trying  to  get  seagulls'  eggs  to  sell,  times  just 
now  being  rather  hard  and  as  he  didn't  under- 
stand the  job,  this  is  what  came  of  it." 

•'Is  the  limb  sot  yet?"  asked  Wulfric, 
quickly. 
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"No,  sir,  that's  just  what  I  came  to  speak 
about.  I'm  'most  ashamed  to  come,  sir,  for  I 
know  we  ought  to  have  the  parish  doctor,  not 
being  in  a  position  to  pay  a  proper  fee;  but  the 
fact  is,  you  was  so  good  to  me  and  my  wife, 
and  they  do  say  as  there  is  no  doctor  round 
as  can  set  bones  like  you;  and  my  wife  she 
urged  me  to  it,  and  so  I  made  bokl " 

"All  right.  Stone,"  said  Wulfric,  briefly. 
lie  was  already  overhauling  one  of  his  deep 
drawers  in  the  press,  and  extracting  thence 
splints  and  bandages  and  a  variety  of  things. 
"  I'll  come  across  at  once,  before  any  more 
j)atients  come.  Just  order  a  trap  of  some  kind 
from  the  stables  opposite.  I  haven't  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  spare." 

The  man  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  Wulfric 
sorted  out  his  things  rapidly,  saying  to  Barbara 
as  he  did  so — "Do  you  care  to  come?" 

"I  think  I  should  like  to." 

"All  right.  I  generally  have  a  spare  half 
hour  between  the  poor  and  the  pay  patients, 
and  these  last  must  wait  now  till  I  come  back. 
Broken   limbs  ought  to  have  the  precedence." 

Wulfric  left  word  with  the  assistant  as  to 
Lis  whereabouts,  and  the  time  he  expected  to 
be  absent,  and  then  he  and  his  sister  and  the 
man  Stone  drove  quickly  away  together  in  the 
cab  from  the  hotel. 
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Barbara  felt  as  if  life  had  really  begun  for 
Ler  in  earnest,  and  when  the  conveyance  stopped 
at  the  top  of  a  rough  cliff  path  and  they  had 
to  descend  to  the  cottage  on  foot,  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  a  new  phase  of  existence  were  open- 
ing out  before  her. 

She  knew  the  path  well,  and  had  often 
traversed  it,  and  she  knew  a  clean,  bright-look- 
ing little  cottage,  about  half  way  down,  which 
had  often  changed  its  inhabitants  of  late  years. 

The  present  tenants  she  did  not  know,  but 
evidently  the  man  Stone  was  the  occupier  of 
the  little  abode  into  which  he  now  led  the 
way,  followed  by  the  doctor  and  his  sister. 

The  cottage  was  spotlessly  clean  and  neat, 
and  the  tiny  outer  room  was  empty,  l)ut  the 
sound  of  faint  moans  was  heard  from  the  little 
inner  chamber,  and  Stone  led  the  way  into  the 
cottage  sleeping-room  that  was  rather  larger 
than  the  parlor. 

On  the  bed  in  a  dark  corner  lay  a  little  boy 
about  ten  years  old.  His  face  was  white  and 
contracted  with  pain,  and  a  handkerchief 
stained  with  blood  was  bound  round  his  head, 
lie  seemed  hardly  conscious,  and  took  no  notice 
of  the  entrance  of  the  strangers.  II is  mother 
was  sitting  beside  him,  and  moistening  his  dry 
lips  with  a  little  milk  and  water. 

Wulfric   approached   the   child   and  made  a 
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cnroful  examination  of  tlie  broken  limb.  Tlie 
boy  cried  out  a  little  when  it  was  touched, 
but  the  doctor  spoke  to  him  kindly  and 
cncouragingl}^,  and  something  in  the  deep  voice 
seemed  to  arrest  the  little  fellow's  attention 
and  give  him  confidence.  He  bore  the  setting 
of  the  limb  with  great  fortitude,  and  his  pale 
face  flushed  with  pleasure  as  Wulfric  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  hot  head  when  all  was  over 
and  called  him  a  "brave  little  chap." 

Barbara  seemed  to  see  Wulfric  in  a  new  light 
to-day.  In  spite  of  his  cool,  matter-of-fact  man- 
ner, she  could  see  a  deplii  of  quiet,  manly 
tenderness  beneath,  that  she  had  never  sus- 
pected before,  llow  she  detected  this  she  could 
not  well  have  told,  for  Wulfric's  old  reserve 
was  never  laid  aside.  But  see  it  she  undoubt- 
edly did,  and  so  did  the  poor  who  came  to  him 
with  such  confidence  in  their  perplexity  and 
distress. 

Little  Jack  Stone  evidently  had  confidence 
in  his  doctor.  When  tlie  wound  on  his  temple 
was  dressed,  and  he  could  lie  down  comfortably 
again,  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  took 
hold  of  the  strong  hand  that  had  tended  him 
so  gently  and  skilfully.  He  had  been  roused 
by  what  had  passed  from  the  stunned  state  in 
which  he  had  been  found,  and  had  recovered 
the  use  of  his  mental  faculties. 
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"I  sav,"  he  remarked,  faintly  but  distinctly, 
"You're  a  good  one,  you  are — a  real  first-ratcrl" 

Wulfric   smiled    at  liis  candid  little  patient. 

"Well,  and  you're  a  plucky  little  chap  too 
— so  there's  a  pair  of  us,  you  see." 

Little  Jack  grinned  wide  at  being  bracketed 
with  the  great  doctor  of  the  place. 

"I  say,"  he  began  again,  "how  soon  can  I 
get  up?" 

"Not  for  a  good  many  weeks,  old  fellow. 
It's  dull  to  think  of,  but  the  time  will  soon 
pass.  Well,  I  must  be  off.  I'll  come  again 
soon,  and  see  if  you're  going  on  all  right." 

Jack  was  so  visibly  reluctant  to  let  his  new 
friend  go,  that  Barbara  made  a  sign  to  him 
and  remained  behind  herself.  Jack  had  not 
noticed  her  much  before,  but  when  Wulf's  tall 
figure  had  disappeared,  he  glanced  round  at 
the  strange  young  lady,  and  pulled  his  fore-lock. 

Barbara  felt  a  little  shy,  but  she  knew  it 
would  be  absurd  to  show  it. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am,  Jack?"  she 
asked. 

"  In  course  I  do — you're  his  sister.  You're 
Miss  Barbara,  you  are." 

"Quite  right.  You  know  more  about  me 
than  I  do  about  you;  however,  I  must  make 
up  for  lost  time.  Ilavc  you  been  living  hero 
long?" 
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"'Bout  two  years  now,  I  think.  I  don't 
quite  know — it's  been  two  winters,  anyiiow. 
I  don't  like  winter.  I  should  like  it  always 
to  be  summer," 

"Well,  summer  is  coming  now  very  fast." 

"Yes,  but  it  won't  be  much  good  to  me  if 
I've  got  to  lie  here  ever  so  many  weeks." 
And  Jack's  face  looked  very  rueful. 

Barbara  hardly  knew  what  consolation  to 
offer. 

"Do  you  like  books  to  read,  Jack?" 

"I  ain't  much  of  a  scholar,  ma'am,  thankee. 
I  can  read,  but  not  to  take  it  all  in  like. 
It  ain't  much  fun  to  read  like  that." 

Barbara  did  not  know  what  else  to  sug- 
gest, and  she  fancied  the  boy  began  to  look 
a  little  flushed  and  excited. 

"Does  your  leg  luu't  you.  Jack?" 

"Not  so  much  as  it  did;  but  it  aches  a 
good  bit,  and  my  head,  too." 

"I  think  you  ought  to  keej)  quiet.  Would 
you  like  some  jelly  by-and-byc?" 

Jack's  eyes  expressed  his  pleasure. 

"Yes,  please,  ma'am." 

"Very  well,  I  will  see  that  you  liave  some. 
And  shall  I  come  to  see  you  again?" 

"Yes,  please,  ma'am,  if  it  ain't  a-trou- 
bling  you  too  much." 

And  Barbara  went  away,  feeling  that  a  sort 
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of  "beginning  liacl  been  made,  tliougli  not 
very  confident  as  to  lier  own  success  at  start- 
ing. Still,  to  have  made  tlie  start  was  some- 
thing, more  was  sure  to  follow. 
.  It  was  not  from  her  own  family  that  Bar- 
bara was  to  receive  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement in  her  work.  Even  "Wulfric  was 
too  silent  and  reserved  to  be  much  of  a  con- 
fidant, but  in  Reinee  Dumaresq  Barbara  found 
a  "warm  friend  and  ally. 

She  came  to  see  her  soon  after  her  work 
had  commenced,  and  was  eager  to  know  how 
she  had  fared  and  what  it  was  like.  Her 
fresh,  eager  interest  and  quick  sympathy  did 
much  to  win  Barbara's  heart,  and  when  she 
pleaded  so  earnestly  to  "hear  all  about  it — 
every  detail,"  it  seemed  like  having  a  dear 
sister  to  talk  to — a  luxury  of  which  unfor- 
tunately the  girl  knew  in  reality  as  little  as 
did  Reinee  herself. 

"It  is  not  so  very  much  I  can  do,"  answered 
Barbara,  modestly.  "I  go  every  day  with 
Wulfric  to  the  surgery  in  the  town,  and 
help  him  as  mucli  as  I  can  with  the  poor 
patients  who  come.  I  have  learned  to  band- 
age and  do  a  few  simple  dressings,  and  some 
of  the  cases  belong  to  me,  and  I  do  them 
alone,  unless  T  want  any  lielp.  Then  I  go 
and  inquire   about  some  of  the  people  to  see 
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if  tlicj  are  in  as  great  need  as  they  profess, 
or  if  tliey  want  things  that  they  will  not 
ask  for,  which  does  happen  pretty  often  with 
the  more  respectable  ones.  I  go  and  see 
some  of  the  people  who  cannot  get  up,  and, 
if  they  sec  in  very  bad  I  tell  Wulf,  and  he 
goes  himself.  Of  course,  at  first,  I  can't  help 
him  much,  because  I  haven't  experience,  but 
he  says  that  if  I  stick  to  it,  and  do  not  get 
tired,  I  shall  be  very  useful  to  him  in  time." 

"And  you  will  not  get  tired,  will  you?" 
asked  Eeinee,  earnestly. 

"Oh,  no,  I  feel  sure  I  shan't.  I  don't  like 
to  boast,  but  I  feel  certain  about  it.  I  like 
it  more  and  more  as  I  get  used  to  the  people 
and  their  ways,  and  more  certain  of  myself. 
I  don't  feel  as  though  I  could  ever  give  up. 
More  likely  I  shall  have  too  much  to  do  and 
shall  Avant  an  assistant,"  and  Barbara  laughed. 

Eeinec's  face  flushed  a  little. 

"Your  sister?" — she  began,  half  timidly;  but 
Barbara  laughed  asrain. 

"  Celia  ?  Ah,  no  !  that  sort  of  thing  is  not 
at  all  in  her  line.  She  would  bo  horrified  at 
the  bare  idea.  She  is  almost  disgusted  with 
me  as  it  is." 

For  a  moment  Reinee  seemed  embarrassed : 
then  looking  up  she  asked,  "Barbara,  do  you 
think  I  could  help  if  I  were  to  try?" 
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"You!" 

Barbara  was   so  astonisliecl  tliat   slie   spoke 
this  monosyllable  in  her  abruptest  fashion. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  very  little  use," 
answered  Reinee,  humbly.  "  I  know  I  have 
no  experience,  and  I  am  not  clever  or  man- 
aging like  some  people ;  but  I  should  so  like 
to  do  something  towards  making  other  people 
happier,  if  only  J  knew  how  to  set  about  it. 
I  do  not  feel  able  to  work  quite  alone.  I 
should  not  know  how  to  set  about  it,  and  I 
should  make  such  blunders.  I  might  talk  to 
the  clergyman,  but  that  seems  so  formal,  I  feel 
half  afraid  to  begin  to  him  about  things. 
But  if  you  would  tell  me  about  one  or  two 
poor  families  who  are  pretty  respectable,  so 
that  mamma  would  let  me  go,  and  who  would 
be  glad  to  be  visited  and  helped  when  they 
needed  it,  I  should  like  that  better  than  any- 
thing; and  if  there  were  sick  children,  I 
should  love  to  go  and  sec  them  and  try  to 
cheer  them  up — poor  little  darlings.  I  do 
love  children,  and  I  think  they  generally  take 
to  me.  Do  you  think,  Barbara,  you  could 
find  me  anything  like  that  to  do,  not  in  the 
town  exactly ;  mamma  would  not  like  my 
going  alone  to  the  town,  but  somewhere  in 
the  village  of  St.  Hilda?  I  believe  she  will 
allow  me  to  do  that." 
7 
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"I'm  sure  I  can,"  answered  Barbara,  quickly. 
"  I've  got  one  nice  little  fellow  on  the  cliff, 
laid  up  with  a  broken  leg,  who  would  be 
delighted  with  a  visit  from  you.  I  shall  be 
sure  to  have  others  soon.  Are  you  sure  you 
mean  it,  Reinee?     You  seem  so — so " 

"So  what?"  asked  Reinue,  smiling. 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  express  it — I  was 
going  to  say  so  aristocratic,  to  go  into  poor 
people's  cottages,"  and  Barbara  laughed  a  little 
and  grew  rather  red. 

"The  Queen  visits  the  poor  people  in  the 
Highlands,"  answered  Reinee,  laughing  in  turn. 
"I  do  not  think  I  need  be  too  grand  to  do 
what  she  does.  But  I  must  get  definite  per- 
mission first — I  think  I  can." 

"Well,  I  will  undertake  to  keep  you  sup- 
plied with  people,"  answered  Barbara,  "for  I 
can  see  already  how  fast  my  work  is  increas- 
ing. It  will  soon  be  quite  a  relief  to  have 
somebody  else  to  turn  the  cases  over  to  when 
I  am  hard  pressed," 

She  spoke  with  an  almost  professional  air 
and  Reinee  was  duly  imjiressed  by  it. 

"Do  you  think  your  brother  will  mind?" 
she  asked,  after  a  panse, 

"Wulf?  Oh,  no,  he  will  not  mind,  I  dare 
say  he  will  think  you  will  soon  give  it  up; 
but  that  remains  to  be  proved." 
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"Yes,"  answered  Eeim'c,  tlioiiglitfully.  "Of 
course,  we  may  go  away  from  this  place,  or 
Bometliing  miglit  happen  to  stand  in  my  way; 
but  I  do  not  tliink  I  sliall  get  tired  myself, 
Barbara,  what  do  you  do  about  talking  to  the 
people  when  they  are  ill,  and  reading  to  them? 
Do  they  not  want  to  know  a  great  many 
things?" 

"What  sort  of  things  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Barbara,  her  face  flushing  a  little. 

"I  mean  about  religion,"  answered  Eeinee, 
simply.  "You  know,  if  they  are  ill  they  are 
sure  to  think  about  such  things,  and  if  they 
should  be  likely  to  die  tliey  will  want  to  be 
told  about  God  and  heaven.  What  do  you 
do  then?  What  should  I  have  to  do?  I  am 
afraid  I  should  be  rather  at  a  loss." 

"I  don't  think  people  are  so  anxious  to  be 
taught  as  you  seem  to  think,"  answered 
Barbara ;  "  I  have  not  found  them  at  all  con- 
cerned about  anything  beyond  their  bodily 
wants." 

Reinee  looked  half  wistfully  at  Barbara  and 
then  dropped  her  eyes  and  sighed  a  little 
sigh,  but  she  said  no  more  upon  the  subject, 
and  only  the  question  of  bodily  needs  was 
afterwards  discussed  between  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DAY   DREAMS. 

"I  THINK  you  will  find  Juliet  in  the  gar- 
den, my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Granby.  "  She  is 
often  there  with  her  books  now  that  the 
weather  has  turned  so  much  warmer." 

Eeinee  Dumaresq  was  standing  before  the 
old  lady,  looking  down  at  her  with  her  pecu- 
liarly sweet  smile. 

"Mrs.  Granby,"  she  said,  with  the  winning 
frankness  that  was  one  of  her  most  eueasinof 
traits,  "I  sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  you 
always  look  so  very  happy.  I  think  you  are 
the  happiest  person  I  know." 

The  old  lady  smiled  a  little,  in  that  peculiar 
inward  fashion  not  uncommon  in  old  people, 
and  said:  "I  am  happy,  my  dear.  I  have 
had  my  troubles  in  my  time;  but  the  clouds 
have  all  rolled  away  now." 

Reince  looked  dreamily  out  of  the  window. 

"I  think  you  must  have  a  secret  for  mak- 
ing them  roll  away." 

"  Perhaps  I  have." 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  it  to  me." 

Mrs.  Granby  looked  up  into  the  thoughtful 
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face  above  lier,  with  its  soft  curves  and  steady 
dark  eyes,  and  wondered  if  there  were  any 
clouds  hanging  over  this  young  hfe  that 
seemed  so  sheltered  and  cared  for. 

"  Some  secrets  can  only  be  learned  by 
experience,  my  dear,"  answered  the  old  lady, 
smiling  a  little  to  herself.  "If  you  wish  to 
learn  the  secret  of  happiness,  you  must  learn 
that  of  contentment  first." 

Reinee  made  no  reply  at  once,  but  after  a 
thoughtful  pause,  she  said,  slowly:  "There  is 
so  much  to  learp  in  life;"  and  then  she  moved 
quietly  across  the  room  and  went  to  look  for 
Juliet  in  the  garden. 

She  had  not  to  seek  far.  Juliet  was  in  her 
favorite  sheltered  arbor  overlooking  the  sea. 
Slie  had  books  beside  her,  but  she  was  not 
reading,  being  lost  in  a  reverie  from  which 
she  did  not  awake  until  Reinee  actually  spoke, 
turning  the  books  over  as  she  did  so. 

"Ruskin,  Browning,  Carlyle;  I  always  feel 
a  sad  dunce  wlien  I  come  to  see  you,  Juliet. 
I  have  had  so  little  time  for  study  since  I  left 
the  schoolroom,  and  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
learn  much  tliere." 

"Ah,"  answered  Juliet,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  "if  only  I  had  not  had  time!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Juhet?  " 

"Mean?     I  mean  that  I  have  never  known 
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any  world  but  the  world  of  books;  never 
lived  any  real  life,  save  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory or  romance.  Whilst  you  liave  been  see- 
ing real  life  and  mixing  in  the  stirring  tur- 
moil, I  have  been  stifling  in  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere of  this  stagnant  little  place,  where  peo- 
ple do  not  live  but  vegetate.  Ah,  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  like,  year  after  j^ear!  You 
have  lived  in  the  world — you  are  to  be 
envied  !  " 

Eeinee  was  growing  used  to  Juliet's  impet- 
uosity, and  knew  something  qf  her  views  of 
life  by  this  time. 

"I  am  not  sure  that  living  in  the  world,  ag 
you  call  it,  is  so  very  diflerent  from  your  life. 
We  have  our  own  circle  of  friends — rather 
larger,  of  course,  in  London  than  here — but 
sometimes  I  think  people  are  very  much  alike 
everywhere." 

But  Juliet  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

"You  don't  understand — of  course  you 
don't!  How  could  you?  What  would  not  I 
give  for  one  year  of  the  life  you  have  led!" 

Reint'e  laughed  softly. 

"  I  wish  I  could  give  it  you.  I  did  not 
care  for  it  so  very  much.  I  feel  quite  pleased 
to  think  we  are  settled  down  now  to  be  quiet 
and  enjoy  our  own  homo  life.  I  mean  to  be 
very  rustic  and  Arcadian." 
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Juliet  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  not  unmin- 
gled  with  a  faint  dissatisfaction. 

"I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  talk  so 
— how  yon  can  be  content  to  give  it  all  up 
so  quietly.  I  often  feel  as  if  tliis  little  place 
would  choke  me,  though  I  have  never  known 
anything  else.  But  for  you  who  have  really 
tasted  life  to  give  up  all  so  calmly — it  passes 
my  comprehension.  Have  you  no  dreams,  no 
aspirations?" 

Reinee's  face  grew  intent  and  thoughtful. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  have.  Bat  what  has  that 
to  do  with  the  question  ?  " 

"Why,  everything!  One  can  do  nothing 
here  but  dream.  There  is  no  realising  of 
one's  ideals." 

Reinee  smiled  a  little. 

"I  think  mine  will  be  more  easily  realised 
here  than  in  the  places  I  have  been  more 
used  to." 

Juliet  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"I  can't  understand  that.  There  seems  to 
me  nothing  to  be  done  here.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  you  mean,  Reinde." 

Reince's  eyes  had  grown  dreamy  again  as 
they  had  done  when  she  was  talking  to  ISfrs. 
Granby  just  before.  A  slight  smile  parted 
her  lips  and  her  flice  looked  very  sweet  in  its 
bright,  trustful  thouKhtfuluesa. 
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"It  is  so  difficult  to  put  tilings  into  words, 
Juliet.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  make  you 
understand;  but  I  liave  a  great  many  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  my  own.  I  have  always 
seemed  to  live  before  in  a  hurry  and  whirl, 
with  no  time  to  think,  or  to  study,  or  to  try 
to  live  my  life  more  in  earnest.  I  have  no 
sister,  and  my  mother  always  wished  to  take 
me  everywhere  with  her,  and  it  seemed  my 
duty  to  put  aside  everything  else  to  do  as  slie 
wished," 

"Ah,"  said  Juliet,  with  a  sigh,  "how  I 
should  have  loved  such  a  life!" 

"  Perhaps  you  would  have  grown  a  little 
tired   of  it,"  said  Reince,  quietly,  "as  I  did." 

Juliet  shook  her  head. 

"No,  I  am  sure  I  never  should  have  done 
that:  but  you  have  not  told  me  about  your 
ideal  yet," 

"It  is  so  hard  to  say  it  in  words,"  answered 
Reinde,  simply.  "I  think  it  is  that  I  want  to 
be  good." 

Juliet  stared  and  then  laughed  a  little, 

"Do  you  think  it  is  easier  to  be  good  in 
the  country  than  in  London," 

"It  seems  so  to  me,"  answ^ered  Eeinco,  in 
the  same  simple  way,  "  At  least,  one  has 
much  more  time  to  think  and  much  fewer 
temptations.     I    have    always    wanted    to    do 
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something  for  other  people — something  to 
make  unhappy  hves  happier  and  rough  paths 
more  smooth.  In  London  I  never  could  do 
anything  like  that;  nothing  personal,  I  mean: 
only  giving  away  money  when  I  was  asked 
— mamma  would  not  have  liked  me  to  do 
more,  and  in  a  great  city  things  seem  so  big 
and  one  feels  helpless.  But  here  it  is  dif- 
ferent. There  are  not  so  many  people ;  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  make  friends  with  them  and 
make  tliem  happy.  I  should  hke  to  visit 
them  in  their  homes,  and  take  them  little 
things  that  I  had  made  mj^self;  I  should  like 
to  talk  to  the  little  children  and  make  them 
love  me.  Perhaps  I  might  have  a  Sunday 
school  class,  or  a  little  class  of  my  own  at 
home.  I  should  like  the  people  to  tell  me 
of  tbeir  troul)les,  and  try  to  help  them  when 
I  could.  1  should  like  them  to  feel  that  they 
had  a  friend  to  come  to  when  they  wanted 
hel]).  I  should  like  to  make  m^^self  good 
first  and  try  to  help  them  to  be  good  after- 
wards." 

Keinee  spoke  with  all  the  frank  simplicity 
of  her  nature.  Juliet  listened  in  some  wonder. 
She  could  not  have  spoken  out  so  clearly  and 
composedly.  She  would  have  felt  ashamed  of 
such  homely  and  rustic  ambitions. 

"Well,"    she   answered    at   length,    summing 
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up  the  case  with  a  readiness  for  which  Reinee 
was  not  quite  prepared,  "jour  ideal  seems  to 
be  to  play  at  Arcadia,  and  make  a  model 
Lady  Bountiful  for  a  model  village.  I  suppose 
everybody  fresli  from  London  thinks  the  coun- 
try all  romance  and  the  people  all  delightful." 

Eeinee  colored  a  little,  but  she  was  not 
vexed.  It  was  very  much  what  her  mother 
Lad  said  before.  In  her  heart  the  girl  knew 
that  she  had  deeper  thoughts  and  purposes; 
but  she  could  not  make  them  clear  to  another. 

"  You  think  me  very  romantic  and  foolish, 
I  suppose?" 

"No,  only  ignorant.  You  fancy  that  poor 
people  here  are  quite  different  from  those  in 
town,  less  dirty,  less  wicked,  less  miserable. 
You  think  that  you  can  do  good  here  that 
you  could  not  there,  that  it  will  all  be  easy 
and  pleasant;  but  you  will  not  find  it  so  really. 
Things  will  be  just  as  disagTceable  and  dis- 
couraging here  as  there,  and  after  a  brief 
experience  of  country  cottages  you  will  retire 
gracefully  from  the  field  as  others  have  done 
before   you." 

Eeinee   looked  rather  downcast. 

"Does  nobody  go  amongst  them,  then?" 

"Oh,  yes,  the  clergy,  the  doctors,  of  course. 
Barbara  Meynal  has  just  begun  some  sort  of 
sick  visiting." 
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"Barbara  Meynal — yes;  she  was  telling  me 
about  it.  I  sliould  like  to  help  her,  if  mj 
mother  will  consent.     I  have  told  her  so." 

"Yes,  she  is  helping  her  brother  Wulfric. 
She  has  been  at  it  about  three  weeks  now 
and  seems  to  find  it  all  very  delightful;  but 
Barbara  always  was  impulsive;  slie  will  most 
likely  grow  tired  by  and  by.  As  for  you — I 
am  certain  you  will  tire  of  it  directly,  if  you 
begin." 

"Why?" 

"  Oh,  you  know  people  always  do.  There 
is  something  so  miserably  wearisome  in  the 
daily  round  of  a  little  place  like  this." 

Keinde  did  not  look  as  if  she  quite  under- 
stood the  logic  of  this,  but  all  she  said  was: 
"Tell  me  about  your  ideals,  Juliet,  now  that 
I  have  told  you  of  mine." 

"Mine?"  responded  Juliet,  half  bitterly,  "ah, 
it  is  waste  of  breath  to  talk  of  mine — hemmed 
in  as  I  am  in  this  narrow  little  2)lace.  I  want 
to  go  out  into  the  great  whirl  of  life  that 
lies  beyond;  to  feel  myself  drawn  into  the 
vortex,  to  do  and  dare  great  things  for  the 
struggling  humanity  there.  I  feel  I  could  do 
something — it  may  sound  vain  to  say  it,  but 
I  feel  that  I  could  if  I  only  had  the  chance, 
but  doomed  to  this  quiet  monotonous  life  I 
can  do  nothing — nothing." 
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"Except  take  care  of  your  old  grantlmother," 
answered  Reinee,  with  a  grave  smile. 

"She  does  not  need  any  care  of  mine," 
answered  Juliet,  with  some  vehemence.  "She 
is  well  and  strong  and  active;  her  life  is  full  of 
little  interests  that  give  her  all  she  seems  to 
need,  Iler  dairy,  her  fowls,  her  garden  and 
household  suffice  her,  and  she  does  not  really 
need  me,  although  she  has  given  me  a 
home  ever  since  I  was  left  an  orphan  at  six 
years  old.  She  is  good  and  kind  in  her  own 
way,  but  she  does  not  understand  me  and 
she  never  will.  She  forgets  that  she  is  old 
whilst  I  am  young,  and  that  what  is  enough 
for  her  energies  is  miserable  inactivity  for 
me.  She  smiles  when  I  try  to  talk  to  her, 
and  I  know  that  she  thinks  me  an  idle 
dreamer,  quite  ignorant  of  what  I  speak  about. 
But  if  I  could  only  get  away  and  find  a  larger 
sphere  of  action  I  would  soon  show  her 
what  I  could  do.  I  know  it  is  not  all  mere 
boasting.  If  I  could  but  get  to  London,  what 
could  I  not  do?  " 

Reinee  looked  thoughtful  and  made  no  reply. 
She  was  wondering  if  Juliet  knew  at  all  what 
she  was  speaking  of. 

"If  I  were  rich  and  beautiful  like  you," 
pursued  the  other,  still  excited  and  restless,  "I 
might  realise  my  ideal  still.     Possibly  I  might 
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marry  and  free  myself  in  that  Avay."  She 
paused  and  looked  at  her  companion,  and 
then  added,  more  slowly,  "  I  almost  wonder 
that  you  have  not  married,  Eeinee.  Do  you 
mind  my  asking  if  you  are  engaged?" 

Reinee's  color  had  risen  a  little,  but  she 
answered,  quietly  and  steadily,  "No,  I  am  not 
engaged." 

Something  in  her  manner  aroused  Juliet's 
curiosity. 

"I  suppose  it  would  be  very  impertinent  to 
ask  if  you  cared  much  for  anybody?" 

Reinee  smiled  frankly  and  sweetly. 

"Perhaps  it  would,  if  I  did;  but  I  do  not 
care  for  anybody  in  the  way  j-ou  mean.  My 
brother  Clive  has  always  stood  first  with  me, 
and  sometimes  I  think  he  always  will." 

"You  have  a  brother,  then?" 

"Oh,  yes,  my  dear  boy,  Clive.  He  is  three 
years  older  then  I  am,  and  I  love  him  with 
all  my  heart.  He  has  been  yachting;  but  is 
coming  home  very  soon  now.  I  shall  be  so 
glad  to  see  him !  " 

Reinee's  whole  face  beamed  as  she  spoke. 
Her   brother  was   evidently  very  dear  to  her. 

Juliet  would  have  asked  more  about  him, 
but  Mrs.  Granby  appeared  making  her  way 
towards  them,  and  a  maid  followed  witli  a 
tray  laden  with  strawberries  and  cream. 
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"Mrs.  Granby,"  said  Reinee,  when  they  had 
all  seated  themselves  again  and  the  maid  had 
withdrawn,  "Jidiet  and  I  have  been  telling 
each  other  our  day  dreams  and  ideals  of  life. 
We  don't  think  at  all  alike,  and  one  thing 
seems  to  me  to  be  funny.  Juliet,  who  has 
always  lived  here,  thinks  and  feels  that  she 
could  do  more  and  make  more  of  her  life  if 
only  she  could  go  to  London;  and  I,  who 
have  spent  much  of  my  time  there,  feel  as 
if  the  country  were  the  place  where  I  could 
do  the  most  to  realise  my  ideals  of  usefulness. 
Why  is  it  that  we  feel  so  differently?  Can 
you  guess?  I  am  sure  you  are  very  wise 
and  understand  things  much  better  than  we 
do." 

Juliet  was  rather  taken  aback  by  hearing 
Reinee  propound  her  questions  so  simply. 
She  was  not  fond  of  confiding  in  her  grand- 
mother, but  she  could  not  help  herself  now, 
Mrs.   Granby  smiled  kindly  at  the  two  girls. 

"My  dears,"  she  said,  in  her  wise  and 
gentle  fashion,  "it  is  a  way  we  all  have  in 
our  lives  of  thinking  we  could  better  ourselves 
and  do  more  good  by  breaking  away  from 
old  ties  and  striking  out  a  new  line  for  our- 
selves. What  we  know  by  daily  experience 
looks  tame  and  wearisome  to  us,  and  imagin- 
ation   paints    the  unknown   in  glowing  colors; 
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but  experience  teaclies  us  that  the  colors  fade 
on  approach,  and  the  old  difficulties  we  hoped 
to  escape  beset  us  at  every  turn.  God  has  sent 
us  each  into  the  world  with  our  appointed 
work  to  do,  and  if  we  leave  matters  in  his 
hands  and  look  to  him  for  grace  and  guid- 
ance, he  will  show  us  the  way  to  do  it.  Let 
our  prayer  always  be,  'Lord,  show  me  what 
thou  wouldst  have  me  to  do,  and  help  mo  to 
do  it  to  thy  glory.'  If  we  say  that  from  our 
hearts,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  every  day  of 
our  lives,  we  may  be  quite  sure  we  shall  not 
ask  in  vain,  and  wherever  we  are — in  a  peace- 
ful country  village,  or  in  the  whirl  of  London 
hfe,  work  will  never  be  wanting  us,  and 
our  heavenly  Father  will  help  us  to  do  it.  That 
is  the  ideal  that  I  would  have  each  young 
girl  aspire  to.  It  sounds  homely:  perhai)s  it 
sounds  both  visionary  and  tame;  but  try  the 
prescription  and  see  how  it  answers." 

Reince's  face  wore  a  very  softened  look. 
She  glanced  at  the  old  lady,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  something  like  a  tear  sparkled  in  her  evos. 
What  had  been  said  appealed  to  the  devotional 
element  of  her  nature,  which  was  very  strong, 
and  she  almost  wished  Juliet  had  not  been 
present,  for  her  dark  face  checked  any  possi- 
bility of  confidential  talk. 

"I    should   like  to  feel  like  that,"  she  said, 
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softly;  "but  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  ignorant. 
I  liartlly  know  Low  to  begin  to  try  to  be 
good.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  dream  than  to 
plan   and  to  do." 

Llrs.  Granby  smiled  quietly,  and  quoted 
Kingsley's  lines — 

"Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever, 
Do  noble  deeds,  not  dream  them  all  day  long ; 
So,  making  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever 
One  grand,  sweet  song." 

"I   should   like   to  do  that,"  said  Reinee, 

"  Those  who  wish  to  do  so  generally  can 
find  the  way,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

But  Juliet's  face  was  hard  and  rather  scorn- 
ful. She  had  heard  counsel  like  this  before, 
and  it  was  to  her  as  idle  words,  without  any 
real  meaning.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk, 
but  nothing  could  be  done  on  such  lines  as 
these.  She  had  been  convinced  of  this  by 
practical  experience,  as  she  told  herself  again 
and  again. 

Reinee,  however,  thought  rather  differently. 
She  was  moved  and  struck  by  what  Mrs. 
Granby  had  said,  and  went  home  with  a  more 
deeply- rooted  purpose  than  before  of  trying  to 
turn  to  account  her  bright,  young  life  for  the 
benefit  of  others  as  well  as  for  her  own  enjoy- 
ment.    That    night    she    spoke    again   to    her 
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mother  about  her  former  request,  and  received 
a  half  mocking,  half  serious  assent  to  her 
petition. 

"  Well,  well,  mj  love,  I  see  no  valid  reason 
against  your  doing  a  little  if  you  have  set 
your  mind  upon  it;  but  you  must  be  careful 
where  you  go,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will 
care  for  it  long.  Clive  will  soon  be  home, 
and  I  quite  expect  he  will  bring  Arthur  with 
him,  and  then  you  will  not  have  much  time 
for  your  cliaritable  works.  You  will  be  better 
occupied." 

Eeinee's  fair  face  flushed  a  little. 

"  Clive  never  interferes  with  my  pleasures. 
He  is  more  likely  to  liclp  than  to  hinder." 

!Mrs  Dumaresq  laughed  lightly. 

"Possibly,  my  love,  T3ut  wliat  about 
Arthur?" 

The  flusli  on  Ecinee^s  face  deepened,  but 
eyes  and  voice  did  not  falter. 

"Arthur  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  sbe 
answered,  quietly  and  steadilj'. 

!Mrs  Dumaresq  laughed  again,  and  Eeinil'e 
wns  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  trying  to  com- 
mand herself  before  she  trusted  licrself  to 
continue  the  conversatioiL 


CHAPTER  YII. 
Gerald's  vtews  of  life, 

"WuLF,"  said  Gerald,  in  a  sligLtly  patron- 
izing tone  of  voice,  "when  can  you  spare  an 
evening  to  dine  with  rne  at  the  Thompsons  ? 
They  want  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

"Very  kind  of  them,  I'm  sure;  but  I  haven't 
time  to  begin  dining  out." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  You  can't  go  and  make  an 
anchorite  of  yourself.  Our  father  never  did, 
and  it's  absurd  for  you  to  take  that  line. 
Besides,  people  will  resent  it,  and  professional 
men  like  you  and  me  cannot  afford  to  give 
ourselves  airs  and  despise  public  opinion." 

A  faint  suspicion  of  a  smile  hovered  round 
Wulfric's  lips,  whilst  Barbara  tossed  her  head 
with  a  gesture  of  unconcealed  contempt.  It 
was  evening,  and  Wulfric  had  joined  the  family 
party,  as  he  generally  did  for  a  short  time 
when  he  was  at  home. 

"Of  course,  the  girls  aren't  going  out  any- 
where at  present,"  continued  Gerald;  "but  it 
does  not  do  for  us  to  hold  aloof  too  long. 
Come,  now;  be  sensible,  and  say  what  day 
will  suit  you.  The  Thompsons  Avere  good 
enough  to  leave  the  choice  to  you." 
(114) 
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Wulfric  looked  impatient,  and  muttered 
something  that  Gerald  pretended  not  to  bear. 

"When  did  you  see  them?"  asked  Cclia, 
with  a  little  more  interest  than  she  generally 
appeared  to  take  over  anything. 

"Hector  came  to  my  studio  to-da}^"  answered 
Gerald.  "I  was  at  work  on  your  picture,  and 
he  offered  me  five  pounds  down  for  that  study 
in  chalk  of  your  head  when  I  had  done  with 
it." 

Celia  blushed  and  bridled  and  looked  fool- 
ishly pleased,  but  a  dark  frown  contracted 
Wulfric's  face.  _ 

"I  hope  you  knocked  the  fellow  down  for 
his  impudence,"  he  said,  without,  however, 
any  heat  of  manner. 

Gerald  laughed,  as  if  it  were  all  a  very 
good  joke. 

"What  am  I  to  sa}^,  Cclia?  Shall  he  have 
it  or  not?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I  dont  care!"  she  answered,  with  an 
affected  toss  of  the  head.  "I'm  sure  it's 
nothing  to  me." 

"I  think  we'll  wait  till  we  are  a  little  more 
pressed  for  money  before  we  begin  selling 
portraits  of  our  sisters  to  strangers,"  said 
Wulfric. 

Gerald  and  Celia  both  laughed. 

"Strangers,  indeed!     Much  you  know  about 
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it  I  Why,  the  Thompsons  are  amongst  our 
very  oldest  friends." 

"Who  are  they?" 

"He  is  ma^^or  of  tlic  place.  They  live 
in  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  town.  They 
are  very  well  off.  IFector  has  travelled  a  greit 
deal,  and  been  all  round  the  world;  and  Fergus 
is  a  scholar,  and  has  been  to  Oxford.  There 
are  two  very  jolly  girls.  You  ought  to  know 
them,  Wulf;  and  as  thej^  are  never  ill,  it  is 
no  use  waiting  for  a  professional  visit.  You 
must  just  come  with  me  some  evening  to  dine 
there  in  a  quiet  way." 

"Very  well,"  answered  Wulfric,  after  a  short 
pause,  "I  will  do  as  you  wish." 

Barbara  looked  half  surprised,  but  made  no 
comment,  and  Gerald  was  pleased  to  have 
carried  his  point. 

"I've  never  seen  any  of  your  work  yet, 
Gerald,"  remarked  Wulfric,  a  little  later.  "I've 
been  so  taken  up  with  my  own  affairs  that  I 
have  had  no  time  to  think  of  yours.  What 
are  you  doing,  and  how  are  you  getting  on?" 

"Come  into  my  studio  and  smoke  a  cigar, 
and  see  for  yourself,"  answered  Gerald,  "I've 
always  plenty  of  work  on  hand.  In  fact,  I 
have  almost  too  much ;  for  my  ideas  come  so 
fast  that  I  have  not  time  to  finish  one  thing 
before  I  have  to  begin  another." 
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Gerald  spoke  in  the  self-satisfied  way  habit- 
ual to  him,  but  Wulfric  looked  doubtful. 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  Avould  pay  bet- 
ter to  finish  off  one  piece  of  work  ready  for 
sale  before  beginning  another.  Do  your 
])atrous  like  to  be  kept  waiting  for  an  indefi- 
nite time  for  their  pictures?" 

Barbara  began  to  laugh;  but  nothing  ever 
put  Gerald  out.  He  answered  with  his  care- 
less smile :  "  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  paint  for  my 
own  pleasure  and  satisfaction  more  than  for 
anything  else.  It's  a  necessity  to  me  to  give 
my  thoughts  expression  in  some  way ;  the 
other  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration." 

"Ah!"  returned  Wulfric,  with  a  kind  of 
good-humored  dryness ;  and  he  gave  Barbara 
a  look  of  reproof  as  he  caught  her  murmured 
words :  • 

"  Yes,  quite ;  so  long  as  he  can  sponge  upon 
his  relatives,  and  live  in  elegant  idleness." 

Wulfric  had  an  odd  sort  of  affection  for  this 
brilliant,  handsome,  good-for-nothing  young 
brother  of  his — perhajis  their  radical  difi'er- 
ences  of  temperament  formed  a  link  of  attrac- 
tion ;  possibly  Gerald's  lofty  and  almost  scorn- 
ful patronage  amused  and  pleased  him  by  its 
frankness  and  simplicity. 

He  followed  him  willingly  to  his  studio  that 
night.      His  day's   work    had  been   laborious, 
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and  lie  felt  more  disposed  for  a  chat  witli  his 
brother  than  for  burniug  the  midnight  oil 
over  his  books. 

He  had  not  visited  the  studio  before.  He 
had  always  been  busy,  and  Gerald  looked  upon 
him  in  the  light  of  a  Goth  or  Vandal,  upon 
whom  the  treasures  of  art  would  be  entirely 
thrown  away. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wulfric,  although  not 
professing  any  knowledge  of  art,  had  lived  long 
enough  in  London  to  have  acquired  a  kind  of 
unconscious  culture  on  the  subject ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy  gave  him  a  critical 
insight  into  figure-drawing  that  received  a 
severe  shock  as  he  stood  before  Gerald's  can- 
vases. 

He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  looked 
at  his  brother's  proditttions  with  an  odd  sort 
of  compression  about  the  corners  of  his  lips. 
The  room  was  warm  and  bright — the  gas 
lighted  it  up  well.  Gerald  cast  himself  into 
his  favorite  chair,  and  lighted  a  cigar. 

"  Wliat  do  you  expect  to  realise  by  the  sale 
of  a  work  like  this?"  asked  Wulfric,  presently. 

The  picture  represented  the  bearing  of 
Elaine  into  the  hall,  where  king  Arthur  and 
his  queen  and  knights  were  assembled.  It 
was  only  half  finished,  nevertheless  the  com- 
position and  coloring  made  a  great  impression 
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upon  the   young   doctor.     He   felt   mucli   dis- 
posed to  laugh. 

"Oh,  as  for  tliat,"  answered  Gerald,  negli- 
gently, "  I  suppose  it  would  fetch  a  good  sura 
in  a  London  exhibition;  but  the  Academy  is 
no  good  unless  one  has  influence  at  head- 
quarters. Tiie  Grosvenor  is  more  my  style. 
I  dare  say  I  may  send  it  there  next  year,  if 
I  get  it  finished  in  time.  It's  rather  in  the 
Burne- Jones  style,  don't  you  think?" 

*' Hum ! "  returned  Wulfric,  doubtfully.  " The 
fact  is,  my  dear  fellow,  pictures  aren't  in  my 
line;  but  if  you'll  allow  me  to  make  the 
remark,  that  young  female  lying  there  is  in 
an  absolutely  impossible  attitude.  Nothing 
short  of  an  attack  of  catalepsy  could  throw 
her  into  a  posture  like  that." 

Gerald  smiled  indulgently. 

"My  good  fellow,  I  had  a  model." 

"I  don't  care  if  you  had  a  dozen  models — 
the  thing's  im])ossible." 

"Well,  I  wonder  who  is  the  best  judge  of 
drawing — you  or  I?" 

Wulfric  lauglicd  good-naturedly,  and  took  a 
chair  opposite  to  his  brother. 

"Now,  look  here,  Gerald,  let's  be  serious  a 
minute  and  talk  business.  Will  this  art  of 
yours  ever  make  you  a  decent  livehhood?" 

Gerald    waved  his  white   hand  as  if  such  a 
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question  as   that  were  quite   beneatli  Lis  con- 
cern; and  the  elder  brother  continued,  coolly — 

"Because,  if  it  won't,  it's  high  time  you 
turned  your  attention  to  something  that  will." 

Gerald  laughed  negligently. 

"Anything  else,  old  fellow?  Any  other 
suggestion  to  make?  Do  you  want  me  as  a 
supplementary  assistant  in  the  surgery,  like 
Barbara?  " 

"No,  thanks;  I'll  dispense  with  that  gratifi- 
cation. But  what  about  the  law?  That  was  to 
have  been  your  profession  once,  was  it  not?" 

"Yes,  once;  but  it  was  no  go.  A  born 
artist  can't  go  and  settle  down  to  that  kind 
of  drudgery.  It's  an  iinpossibihty,  though 
not  one  that  you  will  understand,  I  dare  say." 

Wulfric  compressed  the  corners  of  his  lips  as 
he  glanced  round  the  artist's  studio;  but  all 
he  said  was :  "  Didn't  I  hear  something  about 
a  novel,  or  a  poem,  or  something?  Haven't 
you  a  second  string  to  your  bow  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes!  I  have  written  a  good  deal  at 
one  time  or  another." 

"And  i)ublished  anything  ?  " 

"No;  but  I  have  sometimes  thought  of 
bringing  out  a  volume  of  poetry." 

"At  your  own  cx]>cnse?" 

"I  dare  say.  What  docs  it  matter  at 
whose   CJ^peuse?" 
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"It  would  matter  very  little  if  you  were 
a  millionaire,  but,  as  things  stand  at  present, 
it  is  of  some  considerable  importance  that 
you  should  begin  to  turn  your  many  talents 
to  some  practical  account.  Ilave  you  ever 
made  any  money  by  your  art  so  far?" 

"I  have  sold  a  few  sketches  to  the  people 
about,"  answered  Gerald,  carelessly.  "I'vo 
never  cared  very  much  about  that  part  of 
the  business." 

"But  it's  about  time  you  began  to  care 
now.  Is  there  any  chance  of  your  writings 
becoming  at  all  profitable?" 

Wulfric  had  his  own  ideas  about  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  pictures,  and  Avas  not  san- 
guine there ;  but  ho  could  still  hope  that  the 
literary  work  might  be  more  successful. 

"I  don't  think  poetry  ]iays  well,''  answered 
Gerald ;  "  at  least,  not  till  you've  got  your 
name  up.  But  I've  got  a  nvn'el  in  hand 
which  I  think  will  make  a  sensation  when 
it  conies  out,  and  a  successful  novelist's  for- 
tune is  made  from  that  day  forward,  I  believe. 
But,  for  my  own  jxart,  I  believe  in  my  pict- 
ures the  most.  My  inspirations  generally 
come  to  me  in  the  form  of  pictures  for  the 
brush  rather  than  the   pen." 

Wulfric  mused  a  little  and  then  spoke. 

"  WcD,  look    here,  Gerald.     Of  course,    you 
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know  as  well  as  I  do  tliat  you  have  got 
your  way  to  make  in  life  in  some  way  or 
anotlicr.  You  have  very  little  private  prop- 
erty— so  little  as  hardly  to  be  worth  consid- 
ering— and,  if  anything  happened  to  our 
mother,  this  house  would  be  sold  at  once, 
and  you  would  lose  your  home.  I  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
look  after  the  girls;  indeed,  if  I  keep  my 
health  I  think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt 
on  that  point;  but  you  will  have  eventually 
to  shift  for  yourself,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  sooner  you  learn  to  do  so  the  better.  You 
cannot  go  on  for  ever  in  this  desultory'-,  easy- 
going way." 

Wulfric  spoke  very  quietly  and  good- 
tcmperedly;  but  Gerald  looked  decidedly 
ofleuded  at  his  tone. 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  nor  do  I 
know  by  what  right  you  lay  down  the  law 
to  me,     I  am  sure  I  work  hard  enough." 

"That  may  be;  but  I  want  to  see  you 
turn  your  work  to  more  account.  I  have  a 
ceitain  right  to  speak,  seeing  that  I  occupy 
tlie  position  of  head  of  the  house.  Look 
here,  Gerald ;  don't  you  take  offence  Avhcre 
none  is  meant.  Just  listen  to  me  for  half  a 
minute.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  this: 
make   a   start   of  some  kind.     Bestir  yourself 
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to  sell  3^our  pictures,  or  to  get  commissions. 
I  know  this  place  thinks  well  of  you — at 
least,  I  am  told  so;  see  if  you  can't  do  some- 
thing. Aren't  there  local  exhibitions  where 
you  could  get  3^our  pictures  taken  ?  " 

Gerald  looked  very  disdainful. 

"  I  don't  care  about  provincial  exbibitions, 
thank  you." 

Wulfric  was  more  patient  than  Barbara. 
He  did  not  lose  his  temper. 

"Well,  go  your  own  way,"  he  answered, 
quietly;  "you  ought  to  know  the  tricks  of 
your  own  trade  better  than  I,  and  I  don't 
want  to  hurry  you.  We'll  say  no  more  about 
it  I'or  a  few  months  to  come,  and  then  by 
that  time  I  shall  hope  to  hear  of  something 
a  little  more  definite." 

Gerald  looked  relieved.  lie  was  a  born 
procrastinator,  and  a  respite  of  some  months 
just  suited  him.  He  was  angry  with  Wulfric 
for  daring  in  any  way  to  take  bim  to  task, 
and  yet  there  was  something  in  his  brother's 
strong  personahty  and  cool  air  of  mastery 
that  was  very  difficult  to  withstand. 

So  then  the  subject  was  changed,  and  the 
two  young  men  parted  amicably  enough. 
Wulfric,  judging  his  brother  to  a  certain 
extent  by  himself,  believed  that  he  would  be 
a   little  roused  from  his  apathy,  and  would  at 
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least  bestir  liimself  as  much  as  in  him  lay; 
whilst  Gerald  told  himself  that  there  was  no 
hurry,  and  that  something  was  sure  to  turn  up 
all  in  good  time. 

A  few  days  later  Wulfric  and  Gerald  dined 
together  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tliompson,  the 
leading  magnate  of  St.  Hilda.  He  was  a  pleas- 
ant, if  ratlier  a  pompous  man,  and  gave  his 
guests  an  excellent  dinner.  He  had  lost  his 
wife  some  years  ago;  but  his  two  grown-up 
daughters,  handsome,  showy  girls,  played  host- 
ess with  great  good-humor  and  gusto;  whilst 
the  elder  son  was  a  noisy  young  fellow,  wlio 
seemed  to  think  the  more  he  talked  the  bet- 
ter every  one  would  be  pleased. 

The  brothers  were  not  the  only  guests  pres- 
ent, but  Wulfric  being  the  stranger  was  con- 
sidered of  the  most  importance.  He  took  in 
Miss  Thompson,  whom  her  brother  called 
Georgie,  and  was  made  a  good  deal  of  by  all 
present;  for  St.  Hilda,  though  not  much 
acquainted  with  the  young  doctor  personally, 
was  proud  of  his  talents,  which  were  now 
being  recognized  far  and  wide. 

Wulfric  was  more  at  ease  under  the  honor 
thus  done  him  than  Gerald  had  expected  him 
to  be,  and  he  was  not  quite  certain  that  it 
pleased  him  to  see  his  brother  acquit  himself 
so    well.     In    point  of  fact    the   young  doctor, 
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wlio  had  not  unfrequently  dined  at  the  tables 
of  his  senior  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  met  there  )nen  of  great  culture 
and  eminence,  Avas  not  at  all  dazzled  or 
abashed  by  the  attentions  paid  him  by  the 
good  people  of  St.  Hilda.  He  was  able  to 
liold  his  own  very  well,  and  would  have  been 
much  amused  had  he  been  aware  of  his 
brother's  feelings  regarding  him. 

But  this  supposition  proved  quite  groundless, 
and  Gerald  would  have  been  equally  surprised 
on  his  side  had  he  been  able  to  read  Wulfric's 
opinions  of  the  people  whom  he  met. 

A  young  man  fresh  from  town  is  rather  pre- 
disposed to  hold  somewhat  cheaply  an  assem- 
bly comprising  the  quiet,  humdrum  inhabitants 
of  a  small  country  town ;  but  Wulfric  was  not 
inclined  to  be  censorious  for  the  most  part, 
and  made  friends  easily  enough  with  the  older 
men  ])reseut.  But  what  he  did  not  like  was 
the  tone  adopted  by  Hector  Thompson  and 
some  of  his  contemjioraries,  with  whom  his 
brother  Gerald  seemed  very  intimate. 

Gerald  and  ITector  were  evidently  very  close 
friends,  and  at  the  end  of  the  table,  where,  on 
the  departure  of  the  ladies,  the  young  men 
clustered  together,  the  noise  was  fast  and  furi- 
ous, and  the  style  of  talk,  by  what  Wulfrio 
could  gather,  anything  but  refined  or  elevat- 
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ing.  His  fiice  clouded  over  unconsciously  as 
his  eye  rested  upon  liis  brother's  flushed  face 
and  sparkling  eyes.  He  was  pretty  certain 
Gerald  had  been  drhiking  more  wine  than 
was  good  for  him,  and  his  brows  drew 
together  into  a  frown  of  anxious  thought. 

Nobody  was  noticing  him  just  now.  Local 
politics  were  engrossing  the  elders  of  the  party 
and  the  juniors  were  full  of  their  own  noisy, 
merriment.  Wulfric  belonged  to  neither  set, 
and  was  free  for  tlie  moment  to  indulge 
his  own  thouglits  unchecked;  but  a  voice  at 
his  elbow  aroused  him  from  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fallen. 

"I  must  say,  Mejmal,  I  am  uncommonly 
glad  to  think  you  have  settled  at  home  for 
good." 

Wulfric  looked  round  quickly,  and  saw  that 
Fergus  Thompson  had  slipped  into  the  seat 
beside  him.  Little  as  he  knew  of  the  Thomp- 
sons— so  little,  indeed,  that  he  had  almost 
forgotten  their  very  name — he  had  had  sonu; 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  boys  in  their 
childhood,  and  had  felt  a  sort  of  liking  for 
Fergus. 

"Thanks,"  he  answered,  with  a  quick  glance 
at   the  speaker;  "but  you    have   some  special 
reasons  for  saying  so,  have  you  not?" 
.    "Yes,    I    have.      I    think    it's    hi^ili    time 
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somebody  was  on  tlie  spot  to  look  after  tbat 
brother  of  yours." 

Wulfric  glanced  at  Gerald,  and  shrugged 
his  broad  shoulders. 

"Brothers  have  not  much  influence  over 
brothers,"  he  said. 

Fergus  made  an  expressive  gesture,  as  if  he, 
too,   had  found  out  that  much. 

"True  enough  in  most  cases,"  he  answered; 
"but  in  this  instance  you  hold  the  purse- 
strings,   don't  you,?" 

"To  a  certain  extent  I  do;  but,  so  far, 
things  are  hardly  settled.  Gerald  has  never 
appealed  to  me  for  money  j'^et." 

"No?  Well,-  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
long  before  he  does.  He  is  here  three  or 
four  evenings  a  week,  and  he  cannot  alwa3"s 
win." 

"Wulfric's  face  grew  grave,  and  rather  stern. 

"Do  you  mean  that  they  gamble  every 
night?" 

"They  play  cards  regularly,  and  for  monc3^ 
I  don't  know  very  much  about  what  goes  on. 
It  isn't  in  my  line.  But  Gerald  is  weak. 
He  is  very  easily  led.  lie  wants  a  strong 
hand  over  him.  It  is  Hector's  fault  more 
than  his.  Hector  leads  him  into  it.  I  have 
spoken  to  him  again  and  again;  but  he  won't 
listen.  He  says  Gerald  is  his  own  master, 
arid   can   do  as   he   likes." 
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"Wulfrio  made  no  reply,  and  a  general  rising 
to  join  the  ladies  put  an  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion for  the  present;  but  he  went  home  with 
a  mind  fall  of  anxious  thought. 

"Barbara,"  said  Wulfric  to  her  one  evening, 
as  they  paced  the  shrubbery  together  instead 
of  going  into  the  study,  "does  Celia  go  much 
to  the  Thompsons,  do  you  know?" 

The  question  came  so  suddenly  that  Barbara 
was  a  little  time  in  replying. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  Celiacs  doings. 
I  dare  say  she  goes  there  pretty  often." 

Wulfric  bent  his  brows  in  thought. 

"Do  you  think  there  is  any  attachment 
between  her  and  Hector  Thompson?" 

"I  don't  know.  Celia  is  always  admired; 
but  Hector  has  been  away  some  time,  and  I 
don't  often  go  to  the  house.  I  don't  much 
care  for  the  people." 

"Nor  I,"  answered  Wulfric,  "except  Fergus 
^he's  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  I  believe.  Of 
course,  it's  no  business  of  mine  exactly;  Celia 
is  of  age,  and  must  choose  for  herself.  But 
that  young  Thompson  is  not  the  stamp  of  man 
I  should  like  one  of  my  sisters  to  marry;  and 
with  a  fellow  of  tliat  sort  one  never  knows 
if  he  is  in  earnest  or  not.  Celia  is  very 
inexperienced,  and  I  don't  wish  to  stand  by 
and  see  her  trifled  with."  And  Wulfric's  face 
looked  very  stern. 
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""What  can  you  do?"  asked  Barbara. 

"That's  what  I  want  to  know.  First  of  all, 
T  must  find  out  the  truth.  Have  you  noticed 
anything?" 

Barbara  shook  her  bead.  She  felt  a  little 
compunction  ns  she  realised  how  very  little 
she  heeded  the  affairs  of  other  people,  whilst 
Wulfric,  with  so  much  to  occnpy  him,  found 
time  and  occasion  to  be  anxious  on  their 
accoimt. 

"Would  not  Celia  confide  in  you?" 

"No,  indeed!" 

Wulfric  stopped  short  and  looked  down  at 
his  sister.  His  sternly-set  face  expressed  a 
certain  sense  of  dissatisfaction. 

"How  is  that?  I  thought  sisters  always 
told  those  things  to  one  another." 

"I  am  sure  Celia  would  not  toll  mc." 

"Nor  you  her,  I  suppose?" 

"No." 

Wulfric  walked  on  again  in  silence,  and 
Barbara  paced  at  his  side  feeling  half  ashamed 
of  herself,   yet  hardly  knowing  why. 

"I  can  try  and  find  out  for  you,  Wulf,"  she 
said   presently,  rather  timidly. 

He  made  no  reply. 

"Shall  1   ask  Celia?" 

"No,  certainly  not." 

"Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  help  you? 
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It  isn't  fair  all  the  worry  should  come  upon 
you." 

Wulfric  stopped  sliort  again,  and  looked 
down  at  her  steadily,  in  a  way  that  made 
her  glance  fall  before  his. 

"If  you  were  fond  of  Gerald  and  Celia  you 
might  be  able  to  help  me:  but  as  it  is,  I 
think  you  would  most  likely  do  more  harm 
than  good." 

Barbara  looked  up  to  say,  pleadingly,  "It 
isn't  all  my  fault,  Wulf,  indeed  it  isn't.  They 
have  never  been  fond  of  me.  We  get  on 
pretty  well;  but — but — you  see " 

"Yes,  I  see;  I  have  seen  all  along," 
answered  Wulfric,  quietly.  "No,  Barbara,  I 
don't  suppose  the  fault  is  all  yours,  and  it  is 
not  for  me  to  lecture  you.  Only  it  is  a  pity. 
Our  home  might  have  been  such  a  much 
happier  place  than  it  is." 


CHAPTEE  YIII. 

LITTLE   JACK   STONE. 

"I  DOES  try  to  be  patient,  I  does,"  said 
little  Jack  Stone  to  himself,  as  lie  fetched  a 
deep  sigh  and  twisted  his  hands  restlessly 
together.  "But  it  ain't  easy,  that  it  ain't; 
and  if  'twouldn't  bother  mother  to  see  me,  I 
could   cry,    I   could." 

Jack  looked  round  him  as  he  spoke,  for 
although  like  many  children  lie  was  fond  of 
talking  out  loud  to  himself,  he  did  not  care 
to  be  overheard.  But  he  need  not  have  been 
at  all  afraid.  The  little  cottage  was  quite 
empty  this  hot  summer's  morning.  From 
where  he  lay  in  the  inner  room  the  child  could 
see  the  open  door,  and  watch  the  branches 
of  white  roses  as  they  danced  up  and  down 
in  the  golden  sunshine.  He  could  hear  the 
sound  of  the  waves  u])on  the  shingly  beach 
fifty  feet  below,  and  the  cries  of  the  sea 
birds  as  they  circled  about  the  cliffs  or 
skimmed  over  the  shining  water;  but  he  could 
not  see  the  sea  itself.  He  could  catch  nothing 
but  a  glimpse  of  the  steep  path  that  led  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  the  roses  framing 
(131) 
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tlie  doorway.  For  three  weelcs  lie  had  lain 
there,  horribly  tired  of  inactivity,  yet  doomed 
to  it  still  for  some  weeks  to  come;  and  the 
child  who  had  never  before  been  ill  and  had 
spent  all  his  life  out  of  doors,  indulging  in 
every  liardy  enjoyment  and  active  prank  that 
ingenuity  of  body  or  mind  could  suggest,  felt 
as  if  the  long,  weary  days  never  would  end, 
and  as  if  he  coukl  really  bear  imprison- 
ment no  longer.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
trouble  in  his  mother's  eyes  whenever  he  gave 
way  to  his  feverish  grief  and  impetuous  sense 
of  despair,  little  Jack  would  have  been  less 
brave  than  he  had  shown  himself  to  be. 

"Oh,  dearl  oh,  dear!  I  wonder  what  I'll  do 
all  day.  I  wish  I  could  go  to  sleep  like  a 
dog  and  only  wake  up  when  there  was  some-  - 
thing  to  do,"  and  then  Jack's  voice  suddenly 
ceased,  and  his  eyes  took  an  intent  and  listen- 
ing look.  "Sounds  like  somebody  coming 
down  the  path,"  he  said,  softly.  "Perhaps  it's 
Miss  Barbara,  after  all.  'Taint  Doctor  Meynal, 
lie  makes  more  noise  than  that." 

The  next  moment  Jack's  eyes  were  bewil- 
dered by  the  sight  of  a  totally  unexpected 
apparition.  A  young  lady,  dressed  all  in 
wliite,  with  a  wide  brimmed  hat  and  drooping 
feathers,  had  stop])cd  at  the  cottage  door  and 
was  knocking  gently  upon  the  panels. 
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"Como  in,  please,"  said  the  bewildered  Jack. 
"There  aiu't  nobody  at  home  but  me,  and  I 
can't  move.  Was  it  mother  as  3^011  wanted 
to  see?  She's  out  washing.  She  won't  be 
home  till  night." 

The  young  lady  had  approached  whilst 
Jack  was  speaking,  and  now  stood  at  his  bed- 
side. The  little  boy  saw  then  that  it  was  Miss 
Dumaresq,  from  the  Gedars. 

"  It  was  3^ou  I  wished  to  see,  Jack,  ]iot 
your  mother,"  said  lleinc^e,  with  a  very  sweet 
smile.  "  I  heard  you  had  broken  your  leg, 
and  I  came  to  hear  all  about  it,  and  see  if 
there  was  anything  you  wanted.  May  I  sit 
down  a  little  while?  You  are  so  nice  and 
cool  in  here.  I  have  a  brother  who  once 
*  broke  his  leg,  and  he  wanted  such  a  lot  of 
amusing.  lie  kept  me  hard  at  work  amusing 
him  for  ever  so  many  weeks." 

Jack's  face  expressed  a  vivid  interest  and 
pleasure. 

"How  did  he  break  his  leg?"  he  asked. 
"Did  he  get  climbing  up  rocks  like  mc?" 

"No,  his  was  broken  at  football  when  ho 
was  at  school ;  but  they  sent  him  home  to  be 
nursed.  He  kept  me  busy,  I  can  tell  you. 
How  do  von  manai'.e  to  amuse  yourself  all 
day?" 

"It's    prcLly    dull,"    answered    Jack,  but    he 
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spoke  brightly,  for  lie  was  wonderfully  cheered 
by  all  he  heard,  "Sometimes  I  get  dreadful 
low,  but  I  docs  try  to  be  patient — I  does 
indeed.  Miss  Barbara  comes  in  pretty  often; 
only  she's  so  busy  now  she  says  she  can't 
come  as  much  as  she  did — and  the  new  clergy- 
man— the  curate  they  call  him — he  came 
once ;  but  I  expect  he's  busy,  too.  I  liked 
him,  though  he  looked  grave  and  was  so  tall, 
I  was  most  frightened  at  lirst;  but  I  think 
he's  a  good  man,  don't  you?" 

Reinee  smiled  at  the  question. 

"  I  hope  he  is.  I  '  suppose  he  is  as  he  is 
a  clergyman.  I  have  only  seen  him  in  church. 
He  preached  a  very  good  sermon.  lie  has 
not  been  here  long,  has  he?  " 

"No,  only  since  Mr.  Sargent  got  ill  and  had 
to  go  away.  I  wish  he'd  come  again.  I 
couldn't  quite  understand  all  he  said,  I  want 
him  to  explain  it  some  more:  but  perhaps 
you  could  tell  me  as  well  as  he."  And  he 
cast  a  quick,  searching  glance  at  the  face  of 
his  visitor. 

Reince's  face  encouraged  him  to  proceed, 

"He  said  as  having  pain  to  bear  ought  to 
make  us  better  like — 'bring  us  near  to  God,' 
he  said;  and  he  talked  about  Jesus  carrying  of 
his  cross,  and  said  it  was  something  like  that 
if  we   were  brave   and  tried   to   be   like  him. 
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I  can't  remember  it  all — bnt  it  was  nice,  it 
was — only  I  don't  tliink  I  rightly  understand 
it." 

Eeinee's  face  had  grown  sweet  and  serious. 
Little  as  slie  was  used  to  put  lier  deeper 
thoughts  into  words,  she  felt  more  able  to 
do  so  in  presence  of  this  simple,  childish  ques- 
tioner than  she  would  have  done  before  one 
of  her  own  age  and  station. 

"Perhaps,  Jack,  he  meant  that  as  Jesus  had 
carried  that  heavy  cross,  and  borne  all  the 
pain  and  shame  for  us  without  one  murmur, 
so  we  ought  not  to  complain  if  he  asks  us 
to  bear  pain,  too,  when  he  sends  it ;  but  try 
to  be  brave  and  patient  as  he  was.  AVe  can 
none  of  us  be  much  like  him;  but  we  must 
all  try  to  copy  him  as  well  as  we  can." 

Eeinee's  fair  face  had  flushed  as  she  spoke, 
and  Jack  looked  up  at  her  with  deeply  seated 
admiration  and  reverence. 

"Yes,  that  was  what  Mr,  Leslie  said — but 
I  think  you  make  it  clearer,  I  do.  I  guess 
you're  ever  so  good.  I  just  know  as  you 
couldn't  ever  do  anything  wrong." 

Reince  smiled  back  at  him  as  she  answered, 
simply:  "Lideed,  Jack,  you're  quite  wrong 
there.  You  can't  see  my  faults  and  I  can't 
see  yours;  but  God  sees  both  our  hearts,  and 
lie    knows  that  I  have  my  sins  just  as  much 
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as  you  have.  Perhaps,  in  his  sight,  mine 
look  blacker  titan  3-ours."  And,  as  the  girl 
glanced  round  the  poor  room  and  contrasted 
her  own  lot  with  that  of  tlie  little  lad  beside 
her,  she  was  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  Immil- 
itj  and  gratitude,  feeling,  as  perhaps  she  had 
never  done  before  to  the  same  extent,  that 
from  those  to  whom  much  has  been  given 
much  will  be  required. 

But  Jack  looked  at  her  with  an  incredulous 
smile  and  shook  his  head  vigorously,  licince 
did  not  pursue  the  argument. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  about  yourself,  Jack; 
Dor  how  you  met  with  your  accident." 

"I  was  climbing  after  sea-gulls'  eggs,  I 
was,"  answered  Jack.  "And  I  got  giddy 
like  and  fell  off  and  broke  my  leg;  1  might 
laave  been  killed,  I  might." 

"Poor  little  bo}^!  llow  pleased  3'ou  must 
all  be  that  things  were  no  worse." 

"Father  and  mother  is,"  answered  Jack, 
his  face  working  a  little  oddly  and  expressing 
a  variety  of  feelings,  "  but  I  ain*t  sure  that 
I  am.  Sometimes  I  thinic  it  might  have  been 
best  for  them  if  I'd  a  been  killed  outright." 

"Oh,  Jackl"  exclaimed  Reinee,   shocked, 

"I  can't  help  thinking  things  sometimes," 
explained  Jack,  defending  himself  for  his  asser- 
tion.    "Times   is   so   hard.     I  sometimes  don't 
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know  what  will  become  of  us.  Fatlier's  been 
ill  and  liasn't  bad  no  regular  work  for  months, 
and  can't  get  nothing  but  a  job  now  and  then ; 
and  mother  has  to  slave  at  washing  or  char- 
ing till  sometimes  she's  almost  beat.  Then 
there's  Alice  as  is  worse  than  no  good;  and 
David,  who's  at  sea  and  used  to  help  a  bit, 
hasn't  been  heard  of  for  ever  so  long.  And  I 
thought  as  I'd  be  able  to  help  as  I  Avas  get- 
ting a  big  boy,  and  I  took  to  getting  sea- 
weed and  shells  and  eggs  and  things  and  sell- 
ing them  in  the  town,  and  I  did  make  a  bit 
like  that,  now  and  again.  And  now  I've  broke 
my  leg  and  I'm  only  a  burden,  and  there'll 
be  doctoring  to  pay  for  as  well,  and  I  shan't 
be  no  good  for  ever  so  long;  and  I  tliink 
we'll  all  have  to  starve — we  were  pretty  nigh 
it  before,"  and  Jack's  brave  little  face  quivered 
all  over. 

The  tears  were  very  near  to  Reinee's  eyes, 
but  she  would  not  let  them  be  seen. 

"No,  Jack,"  she  answered,  gently;  "you 
shall  not  starve.  I  will  take  care  of  that. 
Tell  me,  what  sort  of  work  can  your  father 
do?" 

"lie  can  turn  his  hand  to  most  things, 
can  father,"  answered  Jack;  "but  he  likca 
minding  cows  and  pigs  and  ])oultry  best.  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm,    ho  was." 
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"And  what  wages  does  he  earn  when  he 
is  in  work  ?  " 

"  He  gets  half-a-crown  a  day  when  he's  job- 
Ling;  but  he  can't  never  hardly  get  more  than 
a  day  or  two  in  a  week,  and  sometimes  he 
gets  nothing,  lie  ain't  strong  since  he's  been 
ill,  and  folks  seem  to  think  as  he  can't  work ; 
but  he  can  now." 

"And  if  he  got  regular  work  at  the  Hall 
farm  at  eighteen  shillings  or  a  pound  a  week, 
would  3^ou  be  pretty  comfortable  then?" 

Jack's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  rubbed  his 
hands  gleefully  together. 

"Why,  we'd  live  in  clover  altogether  then. 
I  can't  hardly  believe  as  such  a  thing  would 
ever  happen." 

"We  will  see  about  it,  Jack.  It  shall  be 
a  secret  between  us ;  but  I  almost  fancy  it 
will." 

Eeinde  knew  her  kind,  indulgent  father 
would  never  deny  her  her  first  request  of  the 
kind.  She  knew  he  was  not  altogether  suited 
with  farm  hands,  and  was  confident  that  any 
protegd  of  hers  would  be  taken  at  once. 

"  And  now,  Jack,"  continued  the  girl,  open- 
ing a  dainty  little  basket  she  carried,  "don't 
you  think  it's  almost  time  you  had  some 
dinner?  My  brother  was  always  wanting  a 
meal    when   he    was   getting   better.     lie  said 
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it    passed    away    the    time   better   than   any- 
thing." 

Jack's  eager  eyes  expressed  the  state  of 
his  feelings  eloquently.  They  sparkled  with 
delight  as  the  basket  was  unpacked,  and  its 
contents  spread  upon  the  bed.  First  there 
came  a  snowy  napkin,  that  served  as  a  table- 
cloth; then  followed  two  light,  yet  substan- 
tial, chicken  pates^  some  slices  of  pudding, 
such  as  Jack  had  never  seen  before,  and  in  a 
little  basket  by  themselves  some  such  big, 
ripe  strawberries  as  made  Jack's  eyes  grow 
round    with    Avonder. 

"Now  I  want  to  see  you  make  a  good  din- 
ner, Jack,"  said  Reince,  "and  then  I  must  be 
thinking  of  going." 

Jack  needed  no  further  encouragement;  but 
set  to  work  upon  the  tem})ting  viands  with  an 
energy  that  showed  how  sharp-set  was  his 
boy's  appetite;  all  the  more  sharp  from  the 
fever  that  had  hung  about  him  for  some  time, 
but  had  left  him  now  altogether. 

Whilst  he  was  enjoying  his  food,  and  Reince 
was  enjoying  the  sight  of  his  pleasure,  she  was 
aware  of  the  tapping  as  of  crutches  approach- 
ing from  without,  and  presently  a  lame  girl  of 
apparently  about  fourteen  years  of  age  came 
limping  into  the  cottage  and  across  to  tiic 
inner   room,     ller   face   was   thin   and   browu 
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with  the  sun,  but  it  was  contracted  either  by 
pain  or  temper  into  an  expression  far  from 
pleasant;  and  there  was  something  in  the 
expression  of  the  sombre,  dark  eyes  so  hostile 
and  menacing  that  Ecince  started  as  she  met 
their  glance,  altliough  she  smiled  the  next 
moment  at  her  own  weakness. 

"Is   that  your  sister?"  she   asked   of  Jack. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  rather  uneasily,  "that's 
our  Alice." 

"Alice,"  said  Reinee,  "will  3^ou  come  and 
have  some  dinner  with  Jack?  I  am  sure  he 
will  spare  you  a  share.  I  dare  say  you  are 
ready  for  some  as  well  as  he." 

But  the  lame  girl,  who  had  stopped  short 
■upon  the  threshold  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
stranger,  only  scowled  darkly  as  Reinee  spoke, 
and  turning  abruptly  round,  limped  away  upon 
her  crutches;  but  she  paused  to  take  some 
crusts  of  bread  from  the  cupboard  in  the  outer 
room,  though  slie  had  tacitly  refused  to 
partake  of  Jack's  banquet. 

Reinee  looked  perplexed,  and  the  brother 
hung  his  head  as  if  ashamed. 

"Don't  be  vexed,  please,"  he  sai<l,  timidly; 
"it's  only  our  Alice.  She  can't  abide  stran- 
gers nor  gentlefolk,  and  she's  a  bit  ([ueer 
always.  Dr.  Me\mal  thinks  as  he  could  do 
her    hip    good    if  she'd    go    to    the    hospital; 
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but  she  goes  pretty  nigli  mad  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  Folks  do  say  as  she's  wrong 
in  the  liead  ;  but  she's  a  good  scholar,  and  likes 
books  a  deal  better  than  I  do.  She's  good  to 
us,  is  Alice,  but  mother's  often  troubled  about 
her." 

"Perhaps  its  being  lame  that  makes  her  shy 
with  strangers,"  said  Reince,  gently.  "Never 
mind  that.  Jack.  I  will  make  friends  with 
her,  if  I  can,  and  if  I  can't  I  must  do  with- 
out. Now  tell  me,  as  you  don't  care  much 
about  books,  is  there  anything  else  you  think 
would  amuse  you,  if  we  could  manage  it  for 
you?" 

Jack's  face  beamed  with  pleasure. 

"  You  are  good,  you  are,  a  real  first-rater ! " 
Reinde  smiled  to  herself,  at  the  thought  of 
what  her  mother  would  think,  could  she  hear 
Jack's  eulogium  upon  her  daughter.  "  I  saw 
an  old  fisherman  mounting  and  drying  sea- 
weed once,  and  he  sort  of  showed  mo  how 
to  do  it  and  it  looked  jolly;  but  it  wants 
blotting  paper,  and  a  book  on  purpose  to 
mount  it  when  it's  done  jirojierly,  and  I  never 
could  get  the  things,  though  he  said  it  paid 
in  the  long  run." 

"If  I  were  to  see  about  those,  could  you 
get  tlie  sea-weed?"  asked   Reince,   smiling. 

"Oh,  yes!     AHcc  would   get  me  that;  but 
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then  it's  so  dark  in  liore,  I'm  not  sure  tliat 
I  could  sec  to  do  any  good,"  and  Jack's  face 
fell  suddenly". 

"Couldn't  you  be  out  of  doors,  now  that 
it  is  so  warm  and  bright?  If  3-oa  were 
lifted  carefully,  1  don't  thhik  it  would  hurt 
your  leg." 

Jack  looked  eagerly  out  at  the  open  door. 

"  I  should  like  it  no  end,"  he  said,  Avistfully, 
"but  the  bed  wouldn't  get  out  at  the  door, 
and  I  don't  think  the  doctor  would  let  nie  lie 
on  the  ground." 

"No,"  answered  Eeint^e,  smiling,  "I  don't 
suppose  he  would.  Well,  we  must  think 
what  we  can  do;  and  I  must  be  going,  but  it 
won't  be  long  before  I  will  come  again." 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  every  day,  I  would," 
said  Jack,  with  his  broadest  and  brightest 
smile;  and  Reincc  smiled  and  stroked  his  curly 
head  and  went  away,  leaving  a  great  deal  of 
sunshine  behind  her  in  the  heart  of  one  weary 
little  child. 

Every  one  knows  how  strong  a  hold  first 
protdg<^s  take  upon  the  imagination  of  youthful 
workers.  Reinee  went  away  full  of  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Stones  in  general  and 
little  Jack  in  particular;  and  so  engrossed  was 
she  in  her  thoughts  that  she  met  Wulfric 
Meyual  face  to  face  on  the  narrow  cliff  path 
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before  she  was  in  tlie  least  aware  of  his  proxi- 
mity. 

"1  have  just  come  from  one  of  your  patients, 
Dr.  Meynal,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand 
with  a  smile.  "I  was  just  wishing  to  see  you 
about  him.  He  is  so  tired  of  lying  in  that 
dark  room,  poor  little  fellow,  and  I  wanted  to 
know,  if  I  had  a  sort  of  couch  fixed  for  him 
against  the  cottage  wall  out  of  the  sun, 
whether  you  would  consent  to  his  being  car- 
ried there  on  fine  days  to  lie  there  instead  of 
on  his  bed.  He  would  find  it  much  less  dull, 
and  would  be  getting  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine." 

"It  would  1)3  a  capital  thing  for  him," 
answered    Wulfric,  "if  it  could   be  managed." 

"I  think  I  could  manage  it  easily  enough, 
if  you  approved  it.  I  feel  so  sorry  for  the 
child.     It  is  so  very  dull  for  him." 

Wulfric  smiled  with  just  a  touch  of  grim- 
ness.  He  was  thinking  of  some  of  the  misery 
he  often  witnessed,  before  which  little  Jack's 
troubles  sank  into  insignificance;  but  he  said 
nothing  of  this  to  Keince.  IIow  could  she 
understand  ?  she,  whose  whole  life  was  one 
dream  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

"If  you  can  carry  out  such  a  plan,  3^ou  will 
be  doing  him  a  great  kindness,  ^[iss  Dumaresq, 
as  well  as  an  undoubted  benefit." 
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It  was  altogether  a  red-letter  day  for  little 
Jack  Stone.  First  tliere  liad  been  this  won- 
derful visit  from"  tlio  young  lady  at  the  Hall. 
Then  his  doctor  had  paid  him  a  flying  visit, 
and  told  him  he  had  made  a  friend  of  the 
queen  of  the  fairies — an  opinion  he  was  quite 
prejiared  to  endorse — and  later  on,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  village  carpenter 
and  his  assistant  came  up  to  the  cottage  with 
a  lot  of  blocks  and  lengths  of  wood,  and  were 
busy  there  for  a  couple  of  hours — so  busy, 
that  they  could  not  hear  Jack's  oft-repeated 
questions  to  know  what  they  were  about, 
licforc  they  left,  however,  the  man  looked  in 
and  told  him  his  orders  were  to  make  a  wide 
sort  of  couch  in  the  shelter  of  the  north  wall, 
and  that  he  believed  some  cushions  and  things 
were  to  be  sent  down  from  the  Ilall  to  make 
it  comfortable  by  day.  The  cushions  could 
be  taken  in  at  night  easily,  whilst  the  wood- 
work Avas  immoveable  and  safe  from  molesta- 
tion. It  seemed,  indeed,  to  Jack  as  if  a  won- 
derful new  life  had  begun  for  him. 

The  cushions  came  down  from  the  Hall 
that  same  evening,  together  with  a  message 
that  Stone  had  better  step  up  to  see  the  farm 
bailiff'  the  first  thing  the  following  day. 

Tliere  were  bright  faces  and  cheerful  hearts 
in   the   little   cliff"  cottage   that  uioht.     There 
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had  been  anxiet}'-,  sickness  and  trouble  tliere 
for  many  long  days,  but  it  seemed  as  if 
brighter  times  were  dawning  at  last. 

Only  the  lame  girl's  face  was  dark  and 
clouded,  and  it  was  long  before  Jack  could  coax 
her  to  say  what  was  in  her  mind;  but  at  last 
it  came  out, 

"I  hate  taking  things  from  rich  folks.  They 
just  come  to  amuse  themselves  and  give  what 
don't  cost  tliem  nothing,  and  think  themselves 
awfal  kind  and  good,  I  won't  have  none  of 
it.  They  don't  do  it  because  they  care  for 
us,  only  to  amuse  themselves.  They  wouldn't 
lift  a  finger  for  us  if  it  gave  them  any  trouble, 
that  they  wouldn't,  only  when  it's  a  sort  of 
game." 

Jack  was  silent.  lie  did  not  in  the  least 
understand  the  bearing  of  his  sister's  excited 
speech . 

Keinoe  went  home  that  day  in  a  thought- 
ful mood,  and  for  many  days,  as  she  pursued, 
with  unostentatious  and  loving  care  the  little 
offices  she  had  set  herself  to  perform,  a  shade 
of  unusual  gravity  rested  on  her  sweet  face 
and  her  eyes  would  grow  dreamy  with  the 
thoughts  that  were  rising  within  her. 

Slie  felt  her  ignorance  in  spiritual  things  very 
keenly   at   this   time,  and   longed   for  a  friend 
to   guide   and  teach  her.     She  could  not,  alasi 
10 
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go  to  lier  mother,  and  after  the  iinconscioua 
rebuff  she  had  once  received  at  Barbara's  hands, 
she  felt  shy  of  re-opening  the  subject  with 
her.  She  saw  more  of  Juliet  Granby  just  now 
and  the  two  girls  had  become  increasingly 
intimate  of  late.  And  so  one  day  after  Julie, 
had  been  spending  the  afternoon  with  her 
Eeinee  propounded  the  c|ucstion  she  had  been 
pondering  with  a  litlle  more  abruptness  than 
was  usual  with  her. 

"Juliet,  are  you  religious?" 

"I  hardly  know  what  you  mean,  Reinee," 
answered  Juliet,  quickly.  "Of  course  I  read 
the  Bible — sometimes — and  go  to  church,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  I  nev^er  profess 
to  imderstand  the  ecstatic  sort  of  rchgious 
enthusiasm  that  seems  to  fill  some  people 
I  should  not  care  to  have  it  if  I  could. 
I  think  that  poetry  and  music  are  my  most 
real  religion." 

"Yes?"  queried  Reince,  dreamily,  "I  have. 
heard  other  people  say  the  same;  but  do 
they  satisfy  you?" 

"Satisfy  me?  "Why  no,  of  course  not. 
Who  could  be  satisfied  in  this  narrow,  nar- 
row  little   hfe?" 

"Some  peo})le  are,"  answered  Reinee,  in  the 
same  dreamy  way.  "That  dear  old  blind 
woman   by    the  church    is   quite    the    haj)piest 
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person  I  know;  and  yet  she  lias  had  more 
troubles  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most.  It  is 
her  religion  that  makes  her  hapjiy.  It  is  a 
real,  living  thing  to  h'^r.  Why  do  not  Ave 
feel  the  same? — we  vho  have  so  much  more 
to  be  thankful  for." 

Juliet  smiled  with  something  of  scorn,  but 
Roince  did  not  see,  neither  would  she  have 
been  daunted  by  a  little  contempt.  She  was 
too   mnch    in   earnest. 

"  My  dear  Reinee,  surely  you  are  not  going 
to  institute  comparisons  between  our  minds 
and  those  of  poor  untaught  poo})le.  Don't  you 
know  that  it  is  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
community  who  arc  the  most  religious — or 
superstitious?  When  you  come  to  that  level 
it  does  not  much  matter  which  you  call  it." 

Rein(-c  made  no  reply.  She  did  not  appear 
shocked — unfortunately,  she  had  known  too 
much  of  sucli  talk  to  hear  it  Avith  any  great 
surprise;  but  her  eyes  grew  deep  with  the 
intensity  of  tlic  thoughts  at  work  within 
her,  and  presently  she  said,  softly  :  "  You  can 
call  it  superstition  if  you  will,  Juliet;  but  I 
know  that  there  is  a  grand,  grand  truth 
behind — a  trutli  worth  all  the  learning  of  this 
Avorld  put  together.  When  we  come  to  die, 
Juliet,  how  do  you  think  things  will  look  to 
us  then?  " 
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Juliet    lauglicd    uneasily. 

"  What  dismal  spirits  3'ou  are  in  to  day, 
lieiuce  !     What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

The  face  that  lieinc^e  turned  towards  her 
companion  was  anything  but  dismal. 

"I  think,"  she  said  with  a  peculiarly  sweet 
smile,  "that  I  am  learning  to  be  happier  than 
I  liavc  ever  been  before." 

Juliet  looked  at  her  companion  with  some 
dissatisfaction. 

"  Is  that  because  you  are  growing  reli- 
gious?"  she  asked,  with  a  half  impatient  sigh. 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  every  one  gets  spoiled 
Avhen  they  begin  to  take  up " 

And  then  Juliet  stopped  short,  half  ashamed 
of  the  thought  that  had  ]irompted  these  words 

Reince  looked  at  her  thoughtfully. 

"  I  was  hoping  you  would  be  able  to  help 
nie,"  she  said,  in  her  simple  way. 

Juliet's  cheek  flushed,  and  her  glance  fell  in 
a  sort  of  compunction  she  could  not  under- 
stand, 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't,"  she  said,  with  a  humil- 
ity very  unusual  with  her;  and  as  she  walked 
home  and  thousrht  ap;ain  of  Reinee's  words 
and  look,  she  almost  wished  she  had  been  able 
to  help  her  friend  along  the  narrow  way  that 
she  had  often  said  she  more  than  half  despised. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

COMING  CHANGES. 

"If  I  wore  you,  Gerald,  I  would  go  to  Lon- 
don, and  see  what  real  life  is  like.  What  is 
the  use  of  letting  your  talents  rust  and  moulder 
in  a  little  place  like  this?  You  are  a  man. 
You  have  some  liberty  of  action.  Why  do 
you  not  go  away,  and  make  yourself  a  great 
name  elsewhere?" 

It  was  Juliet  Granby  who  spoke,  and  her 
dark  eyes  were  alight  with,  her  own  eager 
enthusiasm.  Her  hstener  was  leaning  against 
the  rustic  arbor  door  in  an  attitude  of  grace- 
ful, negligent  case. 

"You  will  be  appreciated  there,  Gerald;  how 
can  you  expect  it  here,  wdiere  the  people  arc 
only  half  educated  cr  half  asleep?  If  I  were 
a  man,  I  would  not  wait  long  before  I  found 
myself  in  the  great  vortex  of  hfe.  Go,  Gerald: 
your  own  family  will  never  recognise  your 
talents  until  you  return  to  them  with  the  vic- 
tor's laurels,  that  you  must  surely  win  when 
you  mix  in  a  world  of  culture  and  intelli- 
gence." 

Gerald    smiled    at    the  picture  thus  held  up 
(Ui)) 
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before  liim,  but  liis  answer  showed  a  certain 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  world. 

"That  is  all  very  fine,  Juliet;  but  Home  was 
not  built  in  a  daj,  and  it  takes  time  for  a 
yo"ung  man  "without  name  or  connections  to 
make  his  way  in  the  \\orld.  IIow  am  I  to 
live  meanwhile?" 

"Would  not  your  mother  or  your  brother 
make  you  an  allowance — you  could  repay  them 
afterwards?  " 

Gerald  slivu:!;cred  his  shoulders. 

"My  mother  has  not  the  power  to  do  so; 
and  Wulf  is  such  a  Goth,  he  would  scorn  tlie 
idea  of  my  being  able  to  make  my  way  alone 
in  London  by  my  art.  lie  strongly  insisted  the 
other  diiy  that  one  of  my  figures  was  out  of 
drawing." 

Gerald  was  still  sore  about  the  affront  put 
upon  him,  AVulfric's  cool  air  of  assurance  had 
been  very  trying,  and  he  had  not  forgotten  the 
episode.  But  Juliet  was  intent  upon  her  own 
thoughts  and  plans. 

"Have  you  no  money  of  your  own?  Can't 
you  sell  your  pictures,  or  get  some  any  other 
way,  just  to  make  a  start,  which  is  all  you 
want?" 

Gerald  thought  for  a  little  while. 

"Well,  ]3erh:ips  I  might  manage  it  somehow. 
I    suppose    I    could    demand    my  })ortion    if  I 
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really  wlsliecl  it;  but  possibly  I  can  manage 
something  witliout  tliat." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  feel  sure  you  can!"  cried  Juliet, 
ardently;  "and  just  think  what  it  would  be 
like  to  change  this  slow,  humdrum  life  for  the 
whirl  aud  glitter  and  vortex  of  life  in  a  great 
city!  Ah,  if  only  I  were  a  man,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  I  should  find  myself  there!" 

Gerald  was  not  easily  roused  out  of  his 
habitual  indolent  calm,  but  there  we  some- 
thing rather  infectious  in  Juliet's  enthusiasm 
and  ardour.  As  they  talked  together  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  great  future  that  lay  before  him, 
he  began  to  feel  aroused  from  his  careless 
state  of  ease,  and  to  believe,  as  she  did,  that 
a  great  career  lay  before  him,  only  waiting 
for  him  to  enter  upon  so  soon  as  he  should 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  genius  to  which  he 
was  entitled  to  belong. 

Juliet  felt  like  a  maiden  of  romance,  girding 
his  armour  upon,  a  youthful  knight,  and  speed- 
ing him  to  the  battle  by  words  of  cheer  and 
promise. 

Gerald  and  Juliet  had  a  great  deal  of  rash- 
ness and  confidence,  and  before  they  had  talked 
together  for  an  hour,  it  had  become  almost  a 
settled  thing  that  ho  was  to  go  to  London; 
whilst  the  credit  of  the  scheme  was  allowed 
by  both  to  be  hers. 
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Their  conference  "was  interrupted  by  the 
return  of  Mrs.  Granhy  and  Barbara,  who  had 
been  making  a  tour  of  inspection  round  the 
garden  and  poultry  yard;  whilst  the  girl  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  telling  her  wise  old 
friend  all  about  her  new  duties  and  labors,  and 
had  asked  her  advice  on  many  knotty  points. 
Barbara  had  always  been  fond  of  Mrs.  Granby, 
but  she  had  never  felt  quite  such  a  respect 
for  her  opinions  as  she  did  to-day.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  old  lady  understood  and  sympathised 
with  everything,  and  yet  had  a  sound  discrim- 
ination enabling  her  to  discover  true  from  false, 
and  detect  the  least  taint  of  insincerity,  or,  as 
Barbara  called  it,  "humbug." 

The  girl  felt  that  in  the  mistress  of  the 
cottage  she  possessed  a  valuable  ally,  to  whom 
she  might  always  safely  apply  in  cases  where 
she  was  in  difficulty  or  doubt. 

When  they  reached  the  other  two,  who  had 
soon  left  them  to  prosecute  their  journey  of 
inspection  alone,  they  saw  that  an  earnest  con- 
versation had  been  carried  on  also  in  this 
quarter. 

Gerald  was  unusually  silent  as  he  partook 
of  Mrs.  Granby's  excellent  tea.  Juliet  hoped 
he  would  keep  his  own  counsel,  but  that  was 
not  Gerald's  forte. 

"Mr^;.  Grunby,"  he  said,  looking  up  by-and- 
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"by,  "  Juliet  has  been  talking  to  me  in  a  most 
edifying  way  about  my  duties  to  myself  and 
others.  You  have  brought  her  u])  to  be  wise 
beyond  her  years." 

Mrs.  Granby  smiled  in  a  way  not  quite  easy 
to  be  understood,  and  Juliet  colored  and  looked 
as  if  she  would  have  silenced  Gerald  if  she 
could. 

Barbara  glanced  from  one  to  tlie  otlier,  and 
her  brother,  feeling  that  he  was  makiiig  some- 
thing of  a  sensation,  proceeded  with  great 
deliberation. 

"She  tells  me  that  I  am  letting  my  talents 
rust,  and  am  wasting  my  life  in  idleness. 
I  ])artly  believe  she  is  right,  and  mean  to 
amend  matters  in  the  future.  In  point  of  fact, 
as  soon  as  I  can  see  my  way,  I  am  going  to 
London." 

Barbara  laughed  silently.  As  Gerald  had 
no  money  to  do  tliis,  it  seemed  a  mere  boast 
to  talk  of  it. 

Mrs.  Granby  glanced  quietly  at  her  grand- 
daughter. 

"Juliet  has  a  theory  that  all  talent  is  buried 
and  useless  unless  it  is  carried  to  London. 
When  she  grows  older  and  wiser  she  will, 
perhaps,  learn  her  mistake." 

Juliet  flushed  angrily, 

"At   any   rate,   in    my  case    I    lliink   she    is 
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riglit,"  answered  Gerald,  who,  when  once  an 
idea  took  hold  of  him,  could  be  quietly  ten- 
acious of  purpose.  "Other  people  have  told 
mc  the  same.  You  see  I  belong  to  an 
advanced  school  of  art,  that  has  only  come 
to  be  appreciated  in  the  great  centre  of  civ- 
ilization." 

Juliet  gave  him  a  glance  of  approval ;  Bar- 
bara's foce  expressed  an  amused  disdain,  wliilst 
Mrs  Grauby  said,  in  her  quiet  way :  "  London 
is  a  great  place,  a  wonderful  place,  and  great 
fortunes  and  names  are  made  and  lost  there. 
Every  man  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  the 
master  of  his  own  life,  and  decide  upon  his 
own  career;  but  to  go  to  London  to  make  fome 
and  fortune  that  are  denied  at  home,  or,  at 
least,  only  partially  assured,  is  a  dangerous 
step,  and  one  lilvcly  to  be  fraught  with  peril. 
Juliet  has  hardly  experience  enough  to  advise 
you.  Your  brother  would  be  a  safer  coun- 
sellor." 

Gerald  looked  at  Juliet  with  his  gay  smile. 
The  counsel  of  the  young  and  ardent  is  ever 
more  pleasant  to  hear  than  that  of  the  old 
and  thoughtful.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Granby  was 
no  judge  of  his  affairs.  She  was  a  good  old 
soul,  but  old-fashioned  and  behind  the  times. 
One  could  listen  respectfully  to  her  advice, 
but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  act  u[)on  it. 
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Barbara  liad  risen  to  lier  feet  and  was  draw- 
ing on  her  gloves. 

"Gerald  has  been  going  to  London,  on  and 
off,  ever  since  I  can  remember,"  slie  remarked, 
in  her  incisive  way.  "  Do  not  be  afraid,  Mrs. 
Granbj;  we  sliall  believe  in  Lis  going  when 
be  Las  really  gone." 

Gerald's  smile  expressed  no  annoyance.  Ilis 
temper  was  not  easily  ruffled — in  tLat  lie  pos- 
sessed a  decided  advantage  over  Barbara — but 
Juliet,  glancing  in  Lis  face,  saw  a  certain  look 
of  resolve  about  tLe  set  of  his  lips;  and  he 
made  a  sliglit  gesture  as  much  as  to  say  that 
his  mind  was  quite  made  up  and  would  not 
easily  be  unmade. 

Brother  and  sister  went  away  together;  and 
Juliet  exclaimed,  with  some  heat:  "I  cannot 
bear  Barbara's  sneering  way  with  Gerald,  as 
if  he  were  quite  beneath  contempt;  and  he  so 
immensely  her  superior  really  ! " 

"Brothers  and  sisters  are  not  always  quite 
wise  with  one  another,"  answered  Mrs.  Gran  by, 
quietly;  "tliey  arc  inclined  to  be  a  little  too 
intolerant  of  foults  and  failings  from  which 
none  of  us  are  exempt ;  but  tLe  wisest  plan 
is  to  adopt  the  'give  and  take'  principle,  and 
not  to  pay  too  much  Leed  to  tLe  sLarp  speecLes 
tLat  wider  exiicrience  teacLes  us  to  modif)'". 
A   man  wLo  cannot  stand  a  litllc  Lome-made 
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ridicule  and  banter  is  scarcely  likely  to  make 
liis  way  in  the  world." 

Juliet  pursed  up  lier  lips  and  kept  silence. 
She  had  learned  to  avoid  arguments  with  her 
grandmother,  who  had  a  tiresome  way  of 
being  always  in  the  right  about  things. 

Although  what  Mrs.  Granby  had  said  as 
regards  brothers  and  sisters  was  undeniably 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Meynals,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  many  more  families,  there  are  nota- 
ble exceptions  to  every  rule. 

At  that  very  time — that  quiet  evening  hour 
• — Eeince  was  standing  upon  the  terrace 
watching  the  snnsct-glow  fade  in  the  sky,  and 
she  was  so  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts 
that  she  only  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of 
outward  impressions  when  her  e3'es  were  sud- 
denly covered  by  a  pair  of  strong  hands, 
whilst  a  merry  voice  cried  in  her  ear : 
"Caught,  Eeincel   Fairly  caught  I    Who  is  it?" 

"Clivel"  cried  Rei nee,  joyfully,  and  pulling 
his  hands  down  she  turned  quickly  round  and 
clasped  her  arms  about  his  neck,  murmuring 
pretty,  loving  words  of  welcome. 

Clivc's  caresses  were  as  warm  as  hers. 
Brother  and  sister  loved  each  other  dearly, 
and  had  never  had  a  quarrel  since  the  days 
of  their  babyhood,  but  had  grown  up  together 
in   the   closest    ties   of    loving    unicni.      They 
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were  never  really  happier  tlian  when  in  each 
other's  societ}^. 

Clive  was  a  fine,  handsome  youth,  two  years 
older  than  lleinee,  but  very  like  her,  with  the 
same  well-cut  features,  high-bred  carriage  and 
air,  and  the  same  sweet  and  expressive  dark 
eyes.  His  face  was  very  brown  from  expos- 
ure to  sun  and  wind,  and  he  looked  a  picture 
of  manly  health  and  vigor.  Reince's  eyes 
rested  lovingly  upon  him,  and  she  said  pres- 
ently, with  a  bewitching  little  smile :  "  My 
own,  handsome  boy  !  " 

He  lauGfhed  and  kissed  her  a^ain. 

"I  shall  not  waste  compliments  on  you,  lit- 
tle sister.  You  will  have  plenty  by-and-by. 
Tell  me,  Reince,  are  you  happy  here?  What 
were  you  thinking  of  so  seriously  when  I  stole 
upon  you  unawares?" 

"1  will  tell  you  some  day.  I  will  never 
have  secrets  from  you,  Clive;  but  I  want  to 
know  more  about  you.  Are  you  coming  for 
a  long  visit?  " 

"I  hope  so,  little  sister.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  myself  ofl" — not,  at  any  rate, 
before  the  shooting  begins,  and  then,  perhaps, 
we  shall  all  go  to  Scotland  together.  And  so 
you  like  this  place,  do  you  ?  And  country  life 
does  not  weary  you  to  death  ?  " 

"I    have  been    very  happy  here,"  answered 
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Reinee,  witli  a  bright  smile,  "  and  if  yoa  are 
liere  too,  it  will  be  quite  perfect,  I  think," 

Clivc  smiled,  and  drew  his  sister's  arm 
within  his,  and  thus  they  paced  the  terrace 
together. 

"  And  I  shall  have  you  all  to  mj'self  for 
once,  "  said  Reinee,  pressing  close  to  her  broth- 
er's side.  "  I  do  not  know  when  that  has 
happened  to  us  before,  Clive." 

"Not  for  some  time,"  he  answered;  "life 
has  been  rather  a  whirl  aild  a  rush  since  you 
came  out.  But  we  shall  not  be  quite  alone 
for  very  long,  Arthur  Trevelyan  is  coming 
down  shortly;  but  he  will  be  no  spoil-sport," 
and  Clive  smiled  rather  mischievously. 

Reince's  face  grew  suddenly  grave. 

"Oh,  Chvcl"  she  exclaimed,  quickly,  "I  am 
sorry  I     I  do  not  want  Arthur  here." 

Clive  looked  at  her  surprised, 

"Not  want  him!     Why,  I  thought 

"I  know  what  you  thought;  but  it  is  all 
quite  wrong.  I  have  never  liked  him  since  I 
began  to  grow  up,  and  learn  a  little  of  life; 
and  I  like  him  less  and  less  every  year  that 
passes," 

Clive  whistled, 

"Why,  little  sister,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this?  T  thought  it  was  a  settled  thing 
that    you     were    to    marry   Arthur;     and   ho 
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will  be  a  peer  before  many  j'-ears  are  out — 
some  say  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
time.  Old  Lord  Strafford's  life  is  not  worth 
a  pin's  purchase." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  answered 
Reinee,  with  a  sort  of  forced  quietness.  "  I 
could  not  marry  any  one  I  did  not  love;  and 
I   can  never  love  Arthur  Trevelyan." 

Clive  looked  at  her  a  little  disturbed  and 
perplexed. 

"Why  not,  Rcim'e?" 

"I  am  sure  he  is  not  a  good  man." 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  answered  Clive, 
a  little  dubiously.  "He  always  seems  a  very 
good  fellow." 

Reinee  did  not  speak  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  she  said,  thoughtfully:  "I  often 
tliink  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
a  '  good  fellow '  and  a  good  man." 

Clive  glanced  again  at  his  sister.  The 
outline  of  lier  pure  profde  stood  out  in  strong 
relief  against  the  darkening  sky.  Something 
in  the  expression  of  her  face  struck  him  as 
being  changed,  though  in  what  way  he  could 
hardly  tell. 

"She  is  lovelier  than  ever,"  was  the  thought 
in  his  mind;  "'J'rcvelyan  will  not  give  her 
uji  without  a  struggle."  But  wliat  he  said 
was,  "Docs  mother  know  your  views?" 
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"No,"  answered  Reince,  and  there  was  some 
pain  in  her  face  now.  "  I  am  not  very  hrave, 
Clive.  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  of  mamma. 
I  want  you  to  lielp  me.  I  have  never  engaged 
myself  to  Arthur.  He  has  never  asked  me 
to  be  his  wife.  I  liave  known  him  from 
childhood,  that  is  all.  Why  should  it  be 
taken  for  granted  that  I  am  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"You  see,  the  match  was  made  for  you 
when  you  were  still  in  the  nursery,  Trevelyan 
fell  in  love  with,  you  after  a  fashion  when 
you  were  quite  a  child,  and  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  of  course  the  marriage  is  a 
good  one.  He  is  a  good  deal  older  than  you; 
but  twelve  years  does  not  seem  so  very  much 
as  one  grows  up.  Trevelyan  may  or  may 
not  be  what  j^ou  call  a  good  man.  1  do  not 
feel  able  to  judge  a  point  like  that;  but,  at 
least,  he  has  always  been  faithful  to  you,  which 
should  be  something  in  his  favor.  I  admit 
that  it  has  always  been  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  you  would  marry  him  when  the 
time  came,  and  possibly  without  sufficient 
allowance  being  made  for  your  independent 
opinion ;  but  you  know  what  mother  is,  and 
she  has  always  looked  upon  you  as  a  sort  of 
lawful  prey.  If  you  did  not  like  Trevelyan, 
it  is  a  pity  you  did  not  find  it  out  sooner. 
Things  have  gone  rather  far  now." 
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And  Clive,  who  liked  to  take  life  easily, 
looked  at  Lis  sister  as  if  lie  could  find  it  in 
liis  lieart  to  wisli  that  she  would  think  bet- 
ter of  what  she  had  said,'  and  submit  quietly 
to  the  destiny  mapi)ed  out  for  her, 

"I  never  had  time  to  think  until  I  came 
here,"  answered  Eei nee,  gent] 3^  "Life  used  to 
be  such  a  whirl,  I  seemed  to  be  swept  along 
without  power  to  judge  for  myself;  but  I 
begin  to  see  things  differently  now.  Clive, 
you  will  be  my  friend,  will  you  not  ?  " 

She  turned  and  faced  him  as  she  spoke 
with  a  look  that  went  to  his  heart.  An 
appeal  like  that  would  never  be  made  in  vain, 
and  in  the  present  instance  Clive  felt  more 
moved  than  he  altogether  liked.  Tlicre  was 
something  in  lieiuce's  face  that  touched  him  in 
an  inexplicable  fashion  he  could  hardly  under- 
stand. 

"  You  and  I  will  always  stand  together, 
Reince,"  he  answered,  putting  his  handr,  upon 
her  shoulders  and  looking  straight  into  her 
eyes.  "You  may  rely  on  me,  little  sister. 
Whatever  your  decision  is,  I  will  uphold  it." 

Sudden  tears  sprang  to  Reinde's  eyes,  show- 
ing how  grateful  this  support  was  to  her. 

"My  own,  dear  boy!"  she  answered,  with  a 
little  tremulous  smile;  and  then  they  resumed 
their  v-^alk  togctlicr,  and  talked  of  other  sub- 
11 
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jects,  until  the  time  came  to  go  indoors  for 
dinner. 

lieince  knew  that  tlicre  were  difficulties 
and  dangers  lying  in  her  path,  not  very  far 
ahead,  and  she  did  not  try  to  blind  her  eyes 
or  to  ignore  their  existence;  but  just  for  the 
time  being,  in  the  delight  of  having  Clive  at 
home  for  her  companion  every  day  and  all 
day  long,  she  could  aftbrd  to  put  aside  her 
sense  of  coming  trouble,  and  enjoy  the  present 
as  only  those  blessed  with  her  happy  temper- 
ament can  enjoy  things.  Brother  and  sister 
rode,  drove  and  boated  together,  exchanged 
confidences  and  indulged  bright  day-dreams, 
and  led  a  simple,  healthful  life,  that  was  as 
delightful  to  both  as  it  was  novel.  They  did 
not  seek  such  society  as  St.  Hilda  had  to 
offer,  For  the  ])rcsent  they  preferred  to  keep 
together  and  away  from  others,  and  scoured 
the  country  in  a  Avay  that  Eeinee  had  had 
no  opportunity  of  doing  before. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dumaresq  were  delighted  to 
have  their  only  son  at  home,  and  pleased  for 
him  to  enjoy  his  sister's  society  to  the  full 
for  a  time. 

"Let  them  take  their  fill  of  one  another 
whilst  they  can  get  it,"  Mrs.  Dumaresq  some- 
times observed  to  her  husband,  "I  am  glad 
for    Keineo    to    have    these    weeks    of    liberty 
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and  Olive's  com]ianv,  for  her  girlliooci  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  wlieu  once  slie  is 
married,  no  one  can.  tell  liow  licr  life  may 
sliape  itself;  and  in  any  case,  it  is  certain  to 
be  full  of  duties  aud  engagements  of  all 
sorts.  She  lias  always  had  a  very  happy  and 
easy  life  with  us,  and  I  am  pleased  that  it 
should  continue  so  to  the  very  end.  She  has 
not  flagged  or  moped  at  all  down  here.  No 
doubt  the  knowledge  that  she  would  not  long 
be  here  has  kept  her  up." 

"  We  shall  miss  her  sadly  when  she  goes," 
the  father  would  say,  with  a  little  sigh.  "  She 
is  quite  the  life  of  the  house." 

"Yes,  we  shall  miss  her;  but  we  must  get 
over  that.  "We  must  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  happiness  and  welfare." 

Clive,  however,  who  saw  more  of  his  sister 
than  their  parents  did,  was  not  entirely  satis- 
fied that  she  was  altogether  as  carelessly  happy 
as  they  supposed,  or  as  she  had  been  in  old 
days.  He  often  caught  her  musing  deeply, 
so  deeply  that  she  was  lost  for  the  time 
being  to  all  sense  of  outward  impressions; 
and  although  at  such  times  there  was  no 
look  of  unhappiness  in  her  face,  yet  there 
was  a  depth  and  earnestness  of  expression 
that  often  awoke  within  him  an  odd  sensation 
akin  to  pain. 
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"Eeinec,"  lie  said  suddenly  to  her  one  day, 
as  lie  surprised  lier  in  one  of  these  reveries, 
"you  have  never  told  me  what  all  these  sober 
thoughts  are  about.  You  are  changed,  little 
sister,  from  what  you  were  when  I  saw  you 
last,  and  I  want  to  know  what  it  all  means." 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  Ecinee  had 
been  reading  to  her  old  blind  friend ;  but  she 
had  returned  now,  and  her  brother  had  found 
her  in  one  of  their  favorite  haunts. 

She  looked  up  with  a  smile  as  Clive  seated 
himself  beside  her,  and  slipped  her  hand  into 
his  as  she  often  did  when  they  were  alone 
together. 

"Am  I  changed,  Clive?"  she  asked.  "Some- 
times I  am  afraid  I  am  not;  but  I  want  to 
be." 

"You  need  not  want  that,  Eeinec,"  he 
answered,  quickly;  "for  nobody  who  knows 
you  could  wish  you  a  bit  difl'erent  from  what 
you  arc." 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head, 

"Ah,  Clive,  you  say  that  because  you  don't 
know!"  Tie  put  his  arm  caressingly  round 
her. 

"What  don't  I  know,  httle  sister?  What 
is  it  that  is  troubling  3'ou?" 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  put  it,  I  don't 
know  if  you  will  understand.     I  want  to  make 
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m}''  life  of  use,  Clive.  I  don't  Avant  to  be  a 
mere  pleasure-seeking  butterll j ;  I  know  I 
have  my  own  duties  to  tliink  of.  I  am  given 
my  place  in  life  and  I  mean  to  stay  there,  and 
try  to  do  God  service  by  serving  him  where 
he  has  put  me.  But  I  want  to  make  my  life 
real  earnest,  not  all  ease  and  pleasure.  I  want 
to  live  so  that  when  I  come  to  die  I  shall 
not  have  to  look  back  on  a  long  vista  of 
wasted  opportunities  and  an  idle,  selfish  life  of 
ease,  without  any  thought  of  the  great,  eternal 
future." 

Reinee  could  speak  more  easily  to  Clive 
than  to  any  one  else  ;  but  even  to  him  she 
could  not  say  all  she  would.  He  was  silent 
for  awhile,  and  then  said,  gravely  and  quietly: 
"  I  understand  you  better,  perhaps,  than  you 
know,  Reinee;  but  I  tell  you  that  the  less 
you  indulge  such  thoughts  the  better.  Forget 
them  and  live  happy  and  careless  as  you  did 
before." 

She  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Clive?" 

"  I  mean  what  I  say — forget  your  dreams 
and  be  happy  in  your  butterfly  life.  Do  3'ou 
think  I  have  nev6r  had  my  hopes — my  asi)ir- 
ations?  Do  you  think  I  have  never  had 
dreams  of  noble  purpose  or  longings  after 
somethinsr  hiuher  and  holier  than  the  life  we 
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lend?  Yes,  Reinee,  I  understand  yo\i]  T  have 
"been  through  it  all  before  ;  but  I  have  had  to 
give  way  to  circumstances.  You  know  what 
our  home  is  like,  and  our  mother.  God  for- 
bid I  should  judge  her;  but  we  both  know 
how  she  views  the  questions  we  have  been 
touching  on.  She  is  our  mother;  she  moulds 
our  lives  and  has  done  so  from  the  day  of  our 
birth,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  her 
influence  is  like.  We  have  been  born  butter- 
flics,  and  as  butterflies  we  must  live  and  die; 
I  have  striven,  and  I  have  had  to  confess 
myself  beaten,  as  you  will  do,  if  you  persist. 
Take  ray  advice  and  give  up  at  once;  it  is 
much  the  safest  and  sim.plest  plan." 

Clive  spoke  with  a  good  deal  of  suppressed 
emotion,  and  ReiiKe,  who  had  never  known 
him  allude  to  such  a  subject  before,  was  sur- 
prised and  moved. 

"You  never  told  me,  Clive." 

"No;  men  fnid  it  difficult  to  speak,  and  I 
was   not   always    at  home — home  baffled  me." 

"Chve,"  said  Reinee,  suddenly,  "I  do  not 
think  5^ou  are  quite  beaten  or  baffled.  Let  us 
help  one  another.  Do  not  give  way;  God  is 
very  good;  he  does  not  look  for  impossibilities; 
lie  does  not  wish  us  to  be  undutiful  or 
extravagant  in  what  we  do.  He  can  help  ua 
to    live    for    him,    even    if   we    arc  surrounded 
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by  temptation.  He  can  make  our  lives  lioly, 
and  keep  us   from  tUe    evik 

She  broke  off"  ahnost  as  suddenly  as  slie 
had  begun,  wondering  at  her  own  confidence 
in  speaking  thus:  but  it  seemed  as  if  some 
assurance  of  help  had  been  given  her  to  make 
her  brave  and  steadfast.  Chve  was  silent 
for  a  time.  His  face  caught  some  of  the 
serious  gravity  of  hers,  with  just  a  gleam  of 
the  light  that  beamed  out  of  her  clear  eyes. 

Presently  he  stooped  his  head  and  kissed 
her. 

"Little  sister,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  not 
quite  like  his  own,  "almost  thou  persuadcst 
me  to  be  a  Christian." 

'•Oil,  Clive!"  she  cried,  half-startled,  half- 
pained,  "you  know  that  you  arc  a  Christian 
now,  and  have  been  all  your  life." 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  said,  quietly.  "If  by 
a  Christian  you  mean  a  follower  of  Christ,  I 
fear  I  have  often  been  different." 

There  was  silence  for  a  long  time,  and  then 

Reinee   spoke   in   a    whisper:    "Let  us  follow 

him  together  from  to-day,  Clive." 

***** 

"Clive,"  said  ^frs.  Dumaresq,  during  dinner 
that  day,  "I  forget  if  I  told  3^ou  that  I  heard 
from  Arthur  Trevelyan  this  nu^rning.  lie 
intends  being  with  us  by  the  end  of  the  week." 


CHAPTER  X. 

ARTHUR   TREVELYAN. 

"Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers." 

Reinee  closed  her  Bible  and  stood  quite 
still,  leaning  against  the  window  frame  and 
gazing  steadfastly  aver  the  sea,  upon  whose 
broad,  shining  expanse  of  waters  the  opal 
tints  of  twilight  were  beginning  to  gather. 

Reinee  was-  dressed  for  dinner  and  had  dis- 
missed her  maid,  as  she  often  did  now,  for  a 
few  minute&  before  descending ;  and  those  few 
minutes  were  generally  sjjcnt  by  her  in  quiet, 
prayerful  thought,  or  in  the  study  of  her 
Bible. 

She  looked  very  fair  and  sweet  that  even- 
ing in  her  pure,  white  robes,  white  blossoms 
in  her  hair,  and  a  look  of  steadfast  purpose 
shining  in  her  eyes.  An  unusual  shade  of 
seriousness  and  gravity  hung  about  Reinee 
that  evening,  for  she  would  have  to  meet  in 
a  few  minutes  time  the  man  whom  her  par- 
ents wished  that  she  should  marry;  and  who 
had  probably  come  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  formal  proposal  for  her  hand,  and 
(168) 
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of  settling  definitely  for  a  speedy  union.  It 
was  tliis  tliouglit  that  made  tlie  girl's  face 
grave  and  serious;  but  tlicre  was  no  waver- 
ing or  indecision  in  tlie  set  of  tlie  delicate  lips 
or  in  the  glance  of  the  dark  eyes.  Dilliculty 
and  some  trouble  and  distress  might  lie  before 
her;  but  Ptcince  knew  by  this  time  that  she 
would  not  be  left  to  fight  the  battle  alone; 
she  had  learnt  where  help  was  to  be  had 
and  was  never  asked  in  vain. 

She  had  closed  her  Bible  and  a  shade  had 
gathered  upon  her  face,  presently  she  spoke 
half  aloud:  "Is  Arthur  an  unbeliever?  lean- 
not  tell.  I  do  not  wish  to  judge  him;  but  I 
am  afraid — I  am  afraid  he  has  no  God,  save 
of  his  own  making.  I  have  so  often  heard 
him  sneer  at  what  is  good  and  true,  and 
speak  slightingly  of  those  who  are  living  for 
another  world  beyond  this.  I  have  felt  again 
and  again  that  we  were  not  suited  to  one 
another.  Kow  I  am  sm-e  of  it.  I  would  do 
much  to  please  my  mother;  but  not  that — 
not  that." 

And  with  a  look  of  peculiar  sweetness  and 
resolution  upon  her  face,  Ileince  went  down- 
stairs and  entered  the  drawing-room. 

She  was  watched  rather  closely  by  more 
than  one  pair  of  eyes  as  she  appeared,  and 
met   Arthur  Trcvelyau  with  a  quiet,  gracious 
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self-possession  that  was  at  once  dignified  and 
simple.  Her  color  had  deepened  a  little,  and 
her  eyes  were  unusually  large  and  luminous. 
She  looked  vcrj  lovely,  and  her  mother 
regarded  her  with  satisfied  pride,  whilst  her 
brother  felt  that  she  had  a  very  difficult  game 
to  play,  and  wondered  how  it  would  end. 

Arthur  Trevelyan  was  a  handsome  man 
with  a  hard  face  expressive  of  determination 
and  force  of  character.  It  was  not  a  good 
face,  des})ite  its  regularity  of  feature.  Its 
beauty  was  all  external,  it  lay  only  surface 
deep,  and  was  already  somewhat  marred  by 
the  traces  wrought  upon  it  by  the  passions 
from  within.  He  had  been  travelling  for  some 
time.  Eeince  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  a 
year.  She  detected  at  once  tliat  he  was 
changed,  and  that  not  for  the  better. 

He  looked  at  her  steadily  as  they  met, 
with  an  air  of  appropriation  that  deepened 
the  flush  upon  her  cheek.  His  long  and 
close  acquaintance  with  the  family,  and  his 
years  of  seniority  had  given  him  the  claim  to 
a  familiarity  which  it  was  useless  now  to 
resent.  He  had  known  her  as  a  little  child 
with  white  frocks  and  floating  hair,  and  had 
paid  court  to  licr,  even  then.  It  was  hardly 
likely  he  would  begin  to  stand  ou  ceremony 
now. 
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"You  grow  more  like  your  name  every 
year,  Eeinee,"  lie  said,  "more  queen-like  and 
stately;  but  it  becomes  you  well.  I  never 
wish  you  other  than  you  are.  Tell  me,  arc 
you  glad  to  see  me  after  this  long  absence. 
Is  my  presence  welcome  to  you?" 

He  asked  tlie  question  with  a  sort  of  cool 
confidence,  and  he  did  not  release  the  hand 
he  held. 

"Mv  brother's  friends  are  always  welcome," 
answered  Reinee,  looking  at  him  without  a 
trace  of  self-consciousness.  "And  especially 
when  they  are  old  friends  and  known  to  ns 
all." 

He  smiled  a  little  as  he  turned  away.  He 
Avas  a  man  accustomed  to  his  own  ivay,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  his  power  of 
breaking  down  an}^  barrier  of  reserve  so  soon 
as  he  had  a  mind  to  do  so. 

"Arthur  is  really  exceedingly  clever  and 
well-informed,"  remarked  ]\[rs.  Dumaresq, 
when  she  and  her  daughter  were  alone 
together  after  dinner.  "1  tliink  he  improves 
eacli  time  I  see  him." 

Reinee  was  standing  by  the  long  French 
window  that  even  now  stood  open  to  the  soft 
night  air. 

"Do  you?"  she  questioned,  thoughtfully. 
"I  do  not  think  I  agree  with  you." 
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"You  are  hardly  of  an  age  to  judge,  my 
dear.  You  must  accept  upon  some  points  the 
verdict  of  those  older  and  wiser  than  your- 
self. Arthur  is  a  man  of  very  superior  parts. 
I  only  wish  Clive  would  show  indications  of 
as  much  talent  and  energy." 

"You  see,  we  do  not  quite  agree  in  our 
views,  mamma,"  answered  Reinee,  still  speak- 
ing quietly  and  naturally.  "I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  Clive  grow  like  Arthur.  I  want 
him  always  his  own  dear  self." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  looked  sharply  at  her 
daughter,  but  she  was  disarmed  by  the  seren- 
ity of  Eeinee's  expression.  There  was  no 
mutiny  or  defiance  in  the  sweet  face  turned 
towards  the  moonlight  without. 

"Ah,  you  and  Clive  always  stood  by  one 
another;  but  all  the  same,  Arthur  is  the 
cleverer  man." 

"Aiid  Clive  the  better  one." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  better?" 

"I  mean  that  he  has  the  nobler  nature.  I 
could  trust  Clive's  generosity  and  goodness 
of  heart,  his  unselfishness  and  bravery,  any- 
where, and  under  any  circumstances;  but  I 
could  not  say  the  same  of  Arthur." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  looked  shghtly  displeased, 
but  she  laughed  lightly  as  she  answered, 
"You    are    foolish    about   Clive — you   always 
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were;  but  you  will  do  more  justice  to  Artliur 
when  you  know  him  better." 

Reinee  made  no  reply,  but  moved  across 
to  the  piano,  and  played  softly  until  she  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  men. 

"It's  as  light  as  day  outside,"  remarked 
Ti-evelyan,  approaching  the  window.  "I  want 
to  see  your  garden,  Reinde;  it  looks  charming 
in  this  light.  Come  round  and  do  the  hon- 
ors. I  have  never  before  seen  you  occupy 
the  post  of  chatelaine  in  a  house  like  this." 

"The  garden  is  delightful,"  answered  Reinee, 
slip]~)ing  her  hand  within  Clive's  arm  as  she 
ste})ped  out  upon  the  terrace.  "We  have 
such  lovely  views  of  the  sea,  as  you  must 
have  noticed  before.  If  we  stay  here  I  mean 
to  be  very  busy  in  the  autumn  making 
improvements.  Clive  and  I  have  a  great 
many  ideas,  I  ho[)e  papa  will  buy  the  house. 
I  have  never  felt  any  place  quite  so  like 
home  as  this." 

"It  is  not  likely  to  be  your  home  for  very 
long,  in  any  case,"  remarked  Trevelyan,  in  a 
low  voice ;  but  Reinde  made  no  reply,  only 
that  Clive  felt  her  fingers  press  rather  more 
closely  upon  his  arm. 

He  came  to  the  rescue  by  drawing  bis 
friend  into  conversation,  and  an  hour  slipped 
quickly  away  in  rambUng  about  the  extensive 
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groinuls  of  tlie  Ila]],  and  in  talkinp^  easily  and 
})lcasantly  of  bygone  days  and  old  associates, 

Reince  presently  left  tlie  young  men  to 
themselves,  and  slipped  off  to  her  own  room. 
Arthur  Trevelyan  oppressed  her  somewhat 
by  his  air  of  appropriation.  She  had  never 
given  him  the  right  to  exercise  it,  and  she 
looked  upon  it  as  a  liberty  that  he  had  no 
right  to  take. 

With  all  her  gentleness  and  sweetness, 
Reince  had  a  good  deal  of  innate  pride;  and 
she  could  be  exceedingly  dignified  and  stately 
when  it  pleased  her.  She  was  quite  prepared 
to  hold  her  own  with  Arthur  Trcvel^'an,  and 
to  show  him  his  place  if  necessary. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday — a  day  that  of 
late  Reince  had  learned  to  love  and  prize  very 
highly,  and  to  keep  very  differently  from  the 
way  in  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
it  kept. 

Her  quiet  country  Sundays  were  a  source 
of  much  comfort  and  pleasure.  The  simple, 
practical  teaching  of  the  old  rector,  followed 
by  the  earnest,  imi)assioned  eloquence  of  the 
young  man  who  had  taken  his  place  for  a 
time,  had  been  of  immense  use  to  Reinee. 
No  difficulty  was  made  here  about  her  regular 
and  frequent  attendance  at  church,  or  her  visits 
to  her  cottage  proteges.     ]Mrs.  Dumaresq  liked 
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to  liave  her  daughter  looked  up  to  and  admired 
by  higli  and  low,  and  fancied  tliat  there  was 
nothing  more  than  a  freak  of  ftmcj  in  the 
girl's  "religions  turn."  All  young  tilings  liked 
change;  and  this  new  development  was  very 
pretty  and  becoming,  and  gave  a  pleasant 
popularity  to  the  name  of  Dumaresq. 

All  the  family,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Dumaresq,  attended  morning  service;  and 
Arthur  Trcvelyan,  who  never  willingly  entered 
a  place  of  worship,  swallowed  his  weariness 
and  ennui  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  beside  Eeinue,  and  watching  her 
covertly  throughout  the  service.  But  his 
restlessness  and  distaste  did  not  escape  her 
notice.  She  felt  instinctively  that  he  was 
only  here  from  motives  of  policy,  and  sho 
heard  him  mutter  under  his  breath  a  word  or 
two  of  scornful  dissent  as  young  ;Mr.  Leslie 
spoke  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  eloquence 
upon  the  awful  danger  those  were  in  who 
idly  followed  the  fashionable  doubt  and  scc})- 
ticism  of  the  da^. 

Keinee  had  a  visit  to  pay  on  her  way 
home  from  church  to  the  old  blind  woman, 
to  whom  she  read  regularly  on  Sundays  and 
once  or  twice  during  the  week.  Generally, 
she  v<^ent  in  the  afternoon,  but  to-day  she  feared 
she   might   be   prevented    from    doing   so,  and 
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determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
and  go  on  licr  way  home.  So  she  slipped 
away  as  the  congregation  were  dispersing, 
and  hoped  tliat  her  disaj)j)earanGe  would  be 
unnoticed. 

She  had  hardly,  however,  got  clear  of  the 
church-yard  before  she  found  herself  joined  by 
Trevelyan. 

"Whither  away  so  fast,  Reinee?  This  is 
surely  not  the  direct  way  home?" 

"No;  you  must  go  back  and  keep  up  the 
hill.  I  am  going  to  pay  a  visit  before  I  go 
home." 

"You  have  modified  your  views,  then, 
Reinee;  for,  if  I  remember  right,  you  made 
a  point  of  paying  no  visits  on  Sunday,  or 
receiving  them,  if  you  could  help.  I  suppose 
•you  have  learned  at  length  how  inconvenient 
such   Sabbatical  rules  are?" 

lie  spoke  with  something  of  mockery  in 
his  tone.  Reinee,  her  mind  full  of  the  stir- 
ring truths  she  had  just  been  hearing,  answered, 
quietly  and  fearlessly:  "I  am  learning  more 
and  more  to  try  and  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day  as  we  have  been  bidden  to  do.  You 
know  best  whether  you  are  doing  the  same." 
He  laughed  with  careless  raillery. 
"  You  sec,  Reinee,  I  am  more  advanced  than 
you,  though  quite  as  Scriptural,  I  assure  you. 
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I  liolJ  tliat  tlic  Sabbath  was  made  for  man — • 
not  man  for  the  Sabbatli." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  turning  licr  clear 
eyes  full  upon  him,  "the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  that  he  might  use  it  as  God  has 
appointed,  and  not  abuse  it  after  his  own 
will.  You  may  be  quite  sure  it  was  not 
made  to  be  ignored  and  despised.  I  know  it 
is  not  for  me  to  preach.  I  have  been  verj 
thoughtless  and  careless;  but  I  cannot  and 
will  not  stand  bj  to  hear  you  sneer  at  such 
things.  If  you  are  determined  to  be  a  scof- 
fer, please  keep  out  of  my  hearing." 

Eeinee  spoke  with  her  usual  quietness, 
but  Trevelyan  had  never  before  received  such 
a  set  down  at  her  hands,  and  he  felt  more 
affronted  than  he  cared  to  express.  He 
admired  the  graceful,  beautiful  girl  immensely, 
but  he  did  not  choose  to  be  lectured  b}''  her, 
or  to  recognise  that  she  looked  upon  hinj 
with  disfavor,  and  set  herself  up  -as  a  judge 
of  his  actions.  He  wished  now  he  had  mar- 
ried her  when  she  was  younger  and  more 
pliable,  before  she  had  taken  these  new  notions 
into  her  head.  However,  not  much  harm 
could  have  been  done  in  this  short  space, 
and  he  would  lose  no  more  time  now. 

Rcinee  had  paused  before  a  tiny  cottage 
gate. 

12 
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"  I  am  going  in  licre.  This  patli  will  take 
you  up  to  tlie  Ilall." 

She  was  gone  before  lie  could  answer,  and 
he  stood  quite  still  watching  her  as  she 
walked  up  the  narrow  little  garden  towards 
the  cottage  door,  in  which  an  old  woman  was 
seated  listening  with  a  smile  of  recognition  to 
the  light  footfalls  approaching. 

She  was  evidently  quite  blind,  but  she 
was  spotlessly  clean  and  neat,  and  her  face 
expressed  a  peace  and  happiness  tliat  many 
of  earth's  great  ones  might  have  envied, 

Trevclyan  stood  behind  a  thorn  bush  for 
a  few  minutes  to  watch.  He  saw  Reinee  step 
inside  the  cottao-e  and  return  with  a  book  in 
her  hands.  He  saw  her  seat  herself  upon  a 
bench  outside  the  door,  and  heard  her  clear 
voice  begin  to  read,  and  then  he  turned  away 
with  a  mocking  smile  upon  his  face. 

At  another  time  he  might  simply  have 
been  rather  scornfully  amused  by  this  little 
episode;  but  just  now  it  annoyed  him  a  good 
deal  more  than  he  cared  to  own. 

"  Very  pretty  and  Arcadian,  Miss  Dumar- 
csq,"  he  muttered,  as  he  jmrsued  his  way. 
"Make  the  most  of  your  liberty  whilst 
yon  have  it;  for  when  you  are  my  wife  I 
will  take  care  there  is  no  sentimental  religious 
philanthropy   carried    on,    on   my  property.     I 
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suppose  tlie  silly  cliilcl,  having  nothing  better 
to  do,  lias  been  filling  lier  head  with  all  kinds 
of  parsons'  tales,  and  learning  to  hold  all 
the  world  in  conitempt,  save  a  few  of  the 
elect.  Well,  she  is  young  enough  to  unlearn 
all  that  fast  enough,  tliat  is  one  comfort.  I 
mast  lose  no  more  time  though,  I  can  see.  I 
wish    I  had   come  to  the  point  earlier." 

That  same  evening  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  !Mrs.  Dumaresq. 

Clive  and  Eeinee  had  gone  to  church  again, 
as  he  discovered  somewhat  to  his  annoyance 
when  it  was  too  late  to  stop  them.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  content  himself  with  his  own 
society  out  of  doors,  or  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Dumaresq  within. 

Lounging  into  the  drawing-room  presentl}'-, 
he  threw  himself  down  upon  the  sofa  with  a 
negligent  air,  and  said,  half    laughing, 

"Country  air  scenes  to  have  made  Keinde 
turn  very  religious,  has  it  not?" 

"Oh,  no:  she  has  not  changed  really.  It 
is  merely  tliat  she  takes  to  church-going, 
and  so  on,  to  fill  u})  the  time.  I  don't  won- 
der at  anything.  The  marvel  is  that  the 
poor  child  is  not  moped  to  death,  shut  up 
in  a  dull  place  like  this  after  what  she  has 
been  used  to." 

Trevelyan  looked  somewhat  relieved. 
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"You  do  not  til  ink  licr  clianged  rcallj^?" 

"Oh,  no,  not   at  all.'' 

"She  is  as  submissive  and  gentle  as  ever?" 

"Quite,  I  think.  She  is  a  very  good  girl. 
If  she  makes  as  good  a  wife  as  she  does  a 
daughter,  her  husband  will  win  a  treasure  in 
her." 

"I  think  so.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak 
so  confidently  about  her." 

"Why  so?" 

"Because  I  had  a  suspicion  that  she  might 
have  grown  a  little  difficile.  She  read  me 
quite  a  homily  on  the  way  back  from  church." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  smiled  with  the  carelessness 
of  power. 

"Eeinee  will  never  be  any  trouble  really. 
I  have  always  been  able  to  manage  her  with- 
out any  difficulty.  You  must  not  let  her  feel 
the  curb  too  much — a  man  who  understands 
thoroughbred  horses  will  know  what  I  mean 
by  that — guide  her  without  any  assumption  of 
power,  and  never  try  roughness  and  hardness: 
it  is  gentleness  that  wins  the  day  with  such 
natures.  Oh,  you  need  never  be  afraid  of  not 
managing  Rein(;e,  if  you  only  go  the  right 
way  to  work.  I  will  answer  for  it,  you  will 
have  no  real  trouble." 

If  Heinle's  character  was  giving  surprise  and 
uneasiness  in  some   quarters,  Wulfric   Meyntd 
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was  perplexing  his  sister  Barbara  not  a  littlo 
bv  developmeiits  altogether  unexpected  iu  his. 
She  had  always  admired  him  warmly.  She 
had  believed  in  him,  in  his  cleverness  and 
skill,  and  his  incrcaHing  fame  did  not  surprise 
her.  But  there  was  another  side  to  his  nature 
— a  side  that  she  saw  by  glimpses  only,  which 
he  kept,  as  it  were,  hidden  away  beneath  a 
grave,  impassive,  rather  a  hard  manner — the 
existence  of  which  she  had  never  before  sus- 
pected, and  which  she  watched  with  a  sense 
of  growing  perplexity,  mingled  with  loving 
pride. 

Barbara  had  expected  to  find  in  her  brother 
some  very  much  stronger  form  of  her  own 
feelings  on  many  points.  The  girl  had  lor 
long  indulged  in  a  sort  of  contcm])tuous  scorn 
of  Gerald's  vanity  and  weakness,  and  she  felt 
certain  that  Wulfric  would  have  less  patience 
than  she  had  with  idleness  and  conceit.  Celia, 
too,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  indifference 
and  scorn,  and  even  her  mother  had  not  won 
the  meed  of  affection  or  lespect  tliat  a  daughter 
should  always  bestow  upon  a  parent.  Mrs. 
Mcynal  was  not  a  very  wise  woman,  and 
Barbara  had  never  been  understood  or  judi- 
ciously managed  by  her;  but  there  were  faults 
upon  the  girl's  side,  too,  which  she  had  never 
been  troubled  about  befor. 
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But  now,  witli  "Wulfric's  example  before  her 
eyes,  slie  began  to  tliink  soniewbat  differently. 
Slie  had  quite  expected  that  when  he  had 
settled  down  at  homo,  and  had  seen  for  himself 
the  true  nature  of  those  about  him,  he  would 
have  scant  patience  with  foibles  and  follies  so 
foreign  to  his  own  disposition,  and  would  join, 
in  his  cutting  way,  in  making  game  of  them, 
and  in  holding  them  up  to  opprobrium  and 
ridicule. 

But  so  far  from  doing  this,  "Wulfric  was 
rather  himself  the  butt  for  the  light  raillcrj'- 
of  others,  and  he  took  in  perfect  good  part  the 
sarcasms  of  his  handsome  brotlier  and  sister, 
and  the  fretful  complaints  of  his  mother.  He 
never  retaliated  by  a  hasty  word  or  an 
ungenerous  comparison.  Ilis  patience  towards 
his  mother  was  inexhaustible,  and  he  bore  all 
her  most  trying  moods  with  an  unrullled 
composure  that  made  ]^>arbara  marvel.  In  old 
days  Wulfric's  temper  had  been  said  to  be 
exceedingly  bad.  What,  then,  had  come  over 
him  to  change  it  so? 

"She  is  very  unwell,  Barbara;  she  does  not 
mean  half  she  says,"  he  said  one  day,  after  he 
had  been  scolded  more  persistently  than  usual 
by  his  mother  for  some  imaginary  offence. 
"Her  nerves  are  all  unstrung,  and  the  whole 
world   seems    troing  wrong.     If  I  went   to  all 
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tlie  dinners  and  entertainments  to  wliicli  I  was 
asked,  slie  would  tliink  tlie  practice  was  being 
neglected,  and  be  sadly  worried;  and  because 
I  decline  them,  slie  is  in  terror  lost  bj  making 
myself  unpopular  I  shall  come  to  grief  in  the 
future.  It  is  not  her  fault  that  she  cannot  rest, 
poor  little  mother.  Be  very  patient  with  her, 
Barbara. 

"  You  will  spoil  Gerald,  so  that  he  will  never 
be  any  good  for  anything  soon,"  Barbara 
remarked  one  day,  when  she  happened  to  see 
a  shadow  cross  Wulfric's  face  as  she  observed 
how  mucli  he  and  Hector  Thompson  were 
together.  "  He  docs  nothing  but  idle  away  his 
time  and  get  into  mischief,  and  you  are  just 
as  weak  with  him  as  father  was.  It  will  be 
the  ruin  of  Gerald." 

"You  must  remember,  Barbara,  that  I  have 
no  authority  over  Gerald." 

"Perhaps  not;  but  you  could  say  a  great 
deal  more  than  you  do.  You  let  him  lord  it 
over  you,  and  never  let  him  know  his  place 
as  a  dependent  upon  your  bounty." 

"He  is  not  that  exactl}'-,  Barbara,  and  he  is 
my  brother  also — a  fact,  by  the  bye,  you  seem 
somewhat  in  danger  of  forgetting.  Gerald  rubs 
against  3''ou  the  wrong  way.  I  can  see  that  very 
plainly,  but  I  do  not  share  your  sentiments 
altogether,     Gerald  and  I  have  had  some  seri- 
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ons  conversation,  and  have  arrived  at  a  mutual 
understanding;  and  if  you  are  of  opinion  that 
a  constant  course  of  nagging  would  make  a 
new  man  of  him,  I  venture  to  difier  from  you, 
Gerald  knows  my  views  upon  the  subject  of 
his  career,  and  when  the  time  comes  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  act  upon  them.  Meantime,  he 
must  have  his  fair  chance." 

Neither  could  Wulfric  be  made  to  speak 
harshly  of  his  sister,  who  certainly  gave  some 
cause  for  anxiety  and  annoyance  by  her 
extravagance,  and  the  quiet  obstinacy  with 
which  she  persisted  in  being  led  into  close  inti- 
macy with  a  family  of  not  too  desirable 
acquaintances. 

"It  is  not  her  fault  altogether,"  he  would  say. 
"Our  mother  does  not  knoAV  how  unsatisfactory 
the  son  and  the  daughters  seem  turning  out. 
No  doubt  the  i)arents  were  excellent  people, 
and  she  sees  no  harm  in  Celia's  visiting  the 
house  freely.  And  if  she  docs  not  object,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  Celia  will  listen 
to  me.  We  have,  unfortunately,  neither  of  us 
managed  to  gain  an  influence  over  her.  That 
tells  a  tale,  Barbara,"  he  added,  with  a  sort 
of  suppressed  sigh.  "We  need  not  go  about 
picking  holes  in  other  people.  There  is  plenty 
to  amend  at  home  first." 

A  keen  sense  of  remorse  s[)rang  up  in  Bar- 
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bara's  heart.  Perhaps  never  before  had  slic 
prayed  so  earnestly  as  she  did  tliat  niglit 
against  the  two  besetting  sins  of  which  her 
father  had  warned  her — a  hasty  temper,  and 
harsh  judgments  of  others.  IMight  she  not 
have  had  more  influence  with  her  sister,  had 
she  struggled  more  earnestly  against  these  foes 
before?  Might  she  not  have  been  able  to  save 
her  brother  from  some  portion  of  the  care  that 
now  weighed  so  heavily  upon  him? 


ciiAPTEii  xr. 

AN  ADVENTURE. 

"\YuLFRic  IMeynal  Lad  had  a  hard  day's 
"Work  amongst  his  patients.  The  heat  had 
Lccn  oppressive  all  day,  and  he  was  feeling 
unusually  tired  as  he  walked  homewards  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  the  heat  was  slowly  abating.  He  had 
been  spending  the  last  two  hours  in  visiting 
on  foot  some  of  his  poorer  patients  who  lived 
at  a  distance  from  St.  Hilda,  and  now  that  this 
work  of  charity  was  accomplished,  he  was  lei- 
surely retracing  his  steps,  his  mind  reverting 
from  time  to  time,  although  against  his  will,  to 
the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  his  position; 
and  revolving  schemes  by  which  he  hoped  in 
time  to  lessen  these,  and  settle  down  to  a 
greater  enjoyment  of  life  than  seemed  possible 
at  present. 

He  was  presently  aware  that  the  lonely  cliff 
path  was  less  lonely  this  evening  than  usual. 
He  caught  sight  of  two  figures  slowly  advanc- 
ing towards  him.  The  graceful  girl  in  white 
he  recounised  at  once  as  Miss  Dumaresq,  and 
(180) 
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he  presumed  that  her  companion  was  the 
brother  of  whose  arrival  he  had  heard, 
although  he  had  not  yet  seen  him. 

But  the  next  moment  his  thoughts  were 
entirely  diverted  from  the  pair  in  front  by  the 
sudden  presence  of  imminent  and  terrible  peril. 

He  had  been  vaguely  aware  for  the  past  few 
moments  of  the  dull  thud  of  galloping  horse- 
hoofs  over  the  green  sweep  of  the  downs  that 
terminated  in  the  precipitous  cliffs  at  whose 
edge  he  was  walking ;  and  now  all  in  a  moment 
there  hove  in  sight  over  the  ridge  of  the  slop- 
ing shoulder  a  dog-cart  driven  tandem  by  a 
young  man  unknown  to  him,  whose  horses 
had  taken  fright,  and  had  bolted;  and  now, 
utterlj'-  unmanageable  and  beyond  themselves, 
were  heading  straight  for  the  clif^',  from  whose 
edge  they  were  but  live  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. 

Wulfric  took  in  the  whole  situation  and  its 
awful  peril  at  a  single  glance.  lie  was  not 
wont  to  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and  danger 
generally  served  rather  to  quicken  than  to 
deaden  his  faculties.  In  a  single  instant  he 
had  resolved  upon  his  course  of  action.  The 
horses  were  charging  straight  down  upon  him, 
but  the  ground  which  sloped  down  from  the 
ridge  of  the  moor  rose  again  somewhat  steeply 
towards  the  edge  of  the  clifl",  thus  giving  hiin 
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a  slight  advantage.  Waving  Lis  arras  wildly, 
and  uttering  a  series  of  unearthly  sounds,  he 
rushed  furiously  towards  the  leading  horse. 

This  manoeuvre  produeed  the  desired  effect. 
The  creature,  terrified  by  the  sight  and 
sound,  started,  swerved,  half  paused,  and  iu 
that  moment's  ]iauso  Wulfric  sprang  to  its 
head  and  seized  the  hit  in  a  gras|)  of   iron. 

What  happened  then  he  could  not  after- 
wards remember;  there  was  a  rearing  and 
trampling,  a  hideous  noise  and  confusion,  and 
all  the  breath  seemed  beaten  out  of  his  body, 
and  stars  danced  before  his  eyes;  but  he  did 
not  relinquish  his  grip  u[)on  the  horse's  head ; 
and  when  at  length  the  tumult  subsided,  he 
found  himself  standing  beside  the  panting 
leader,  whose  traces  were  broken,  leaving 
him  free  of  the  cart,  whilst  the  wheeler  lay 
upon  the  ground,  unhurt  but  exhausted,  hav- 
ing slipped  upon  the  smooth,  dry  turf  in  the 
eflbrt   to  pull  up  suddenly. 

Keinee  Dumaresq,  as  white  as  death,  stood 
a  few  yards  away  trembling  in  every  limb, 
whilst  two  young  men  unknown  to  Wulfric 
were  endeavoring  to  release  the  prostrate 
horse. 

At  that  moment  the  groom  came  running 
up.  He  had  prudently  dropped  off  the  back 
Beat    when    the    horses    headed   for   the   cliff, 
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and  now  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  in 
compan}^  with  one  or  two  men,  who  liad 
seen  something  of  the  accident  from  the  spot 
where  they  were  working. 

The  arrival  of  these  assistants  seemed  to 
break  the  spell  of  silence  that  the  sense  of 
escape  from  imminent  peril  appeared  to  have 
laid  upon  the  part3'. 

Clive  gave  some  directions  to  the  man  and 
then  turned  to  Wulfric. 

"Are  you  much  hurt?"  he  asked,  anxiousl3\ 
"I  am  sure  the  shaft  struck  you.  I  was 
awfully  afraid  you  would  be  knocked  down 
and  trampled  on.  The  man  will  take  the 
horse  now.  Will  you  let  me  send  for  the 
carriage  to  take  you  home?  I  am  awfully 
afraid  you  are  hurtl" 

But  Wulfric,  who  was  quickly  recovering 
from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  sliock  he  had 
experienced,  only  smiled  in  his  quiet  way. 

"I  assure  you  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
injury.  I  dare  say  I  have  got  a  few  bruises 
and  may  be  stiff"  for  a  day  or  so;  but  nothing 
worse.  I  hope  you  have  come  off"  equally 
well?" 

"I?  Oh,  yes — you  saved  me  from  the 
necessity  of  having  to  hazard  a  leap.  Two 
minutes  later  I  must  have  tried  it;  but  I 
wanted  to  save  the  horses,  too,  if  I  could.     They 
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owe   their  lives,  however,  to   you,  and   I  am 
not  sure  but  that  I  do  the  same." 

Clive  lield  out  liis  hand,  which  Wulfric 
took  in  his  for  a  moment.  That  silent  pres-^ 
sure  expressed  the  young  man's  sense  of 
gratitude  better  than  his  words. 

"  I  think,"  said  Wulfric,  with  a  glance 
towards  Eeince,  "that  you  had  better  send 
for  the  carriage  for  Miss  Dumaresq.  It  has 
been  too  much  for  her." 

But  tlie  girl  was  recovering  from  her  first 
agitation  and  terror;  and  Wulfric's  words 
brought  a  flush  of  color  into  her  white  face. 

"I  would  ratlicr  walk,  thank  you,"  she 
answered,  with  a  tremulous  little  smile.  "  I 
hardly  care  to  trust  myself  behind  a  horse 
to-day." 

"  You  must  come  with  us,  too,"  said  Clive, 
as  he  drew  his  sister's  arm  within  his  and  led 
the  way  onwards.  "You  must  not  attempt  to 
walk  all  the  way  to  your  own  house  until  you 
have  had  something.  You  cannot  help  feel- 
ing a  bit  shaky  after  that." 

Wulfric  woukl  have  ])refcrred  going  straight 
home,  but  he  was  aware  that  to  insist  would 
have  appeared  ungracious;  and,  moreover,  he 
was  still  feeling  dazed  and  shaken  and  hardly 
in  trim  for  a  two  and  a  half  miles'  walk.  He 
was  fasting  and  exhausted,  and  though  vexed 
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with  himself  for  being  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
was  conscious  that  his  best  course  was  to  accept 
the  proffered  invitation. 

So  they  wallied  on  together  four  abreast, 
the  young  man  whom  Clive  introduced  as 
"my  friend,  Trevelyan,"  on  Eeincc's  other 
side,  Wulfric  next  to  tlie  young  fellow  whose 
life  he  had  probably  saved — the  only  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dumaresq. 

"  You  have  cheated  yourself  of  a  patient,  Dr. 
Meynal,"  said  Clive,  recovering  his  natural 
gaiety  as  they  walked  onwards.  "I  should  at 
least  have  broken  an  arm  or  a  log  had  I  taken 
the  inevitable  leap.'' 

"Don't,  Clive  I"  murmured  Rcincc. 

"  I  am  glad  to  think  it  is  so,"  answered 
"Wulfric.  "  I  am  much  too  busy  to  wish  to 
add  to  my  labors.  I  prefer  you  sound  to 
broken." 

"What  a  good  thing!  I  was  afraid  you 
would  be  regretting  the  nice  complicated  case 
I  might  have  presented — all  chawed  up.  Now, 
Keinee,  don't  shiver  so.  I  am  all  right,  thanks 
to  Dr.  Meynal ;  and  all's  well  that  ends 
well." 

"I  know,"  she  answered,  with  a  little  quiver 
in  her  voice;  "but  I  cannot  help  seeing  it  all 
again  and  again.  Ah,  Clive,  why  did  you 
put  FircUy  in  as  leader?     I  told  you  he  was 
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not   safe.     IIo    is    so   nervous — the  least  tliinor 
friglitcns  liim." 

"Yes,  and  I  ouglit  to  have  taken  your 
word  for  it,  only  I  would  have  my  own  way. 
lie  took  fiiglit  at  an  engine  thrashing  on 
Ilolson's  farm,  and  tlicre  was  no  holding  him 
after  that.  Well,  Reinee,  make  your  mind  easy ; 
I   won't  drive  him  tiuidcm  any  more." 

Tliey  "wcro  not  long  in  reacliing  the  llall, 
and  ^Yulfric  went  upstairs  with  Clive  to 
remove  the  traces  of  the  struggle  from  his 
dress  and  person.  A  great  bruise  on  his  tem- 
ple was  beginning  to  come  out,  and  his  head 
threatened  to  ache  severely  before  many  hours 
had  passed.  Nothing,  hoAvevcr,  would  serve 
Clive  but  that  he  should  remain  to  dinner; 
and  he  spoke  a  few  words  of  simple,  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  the  man  who  had  "saved  his 
life,"  as  he  termed  it,  that  pleased  Wulfrio 
more  than  a  more  elaborate  or  ambitious  speech 
would  have  done.  lie  took  to  Clive  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  acquaintance,  and  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  come  to  St.  Hilda, 
felt  that  if  circumstances  allowed,  he  could 
make  a  friend  of  this  young  man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dun)aresq  received  him  with  a 
good  deal  of  emjjressement,  and  expressed  them- 
selves warmly  when  they  thanked  him  for 
the    service    rendered    to   their   son.     Wulfric 
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could  well  have  spared  these  enlogmms  on 
his  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  but  he 
accepted  them  with  his  cool,  impassive  gravity, 
and  turned  the  conversation  as  quickly  as 
possible  into  other  channels. 

lie  felt  the  better  for  his  dinner,  and  took 
his  part  in  the  conversation  with  the  ease  of 
a  well-informed,  cultivated  man  untroubled  by 
self-consciousness  or  false  shame.  He  was  not 
in  the  least  awed  by  the  stateliness  of  Mrs. 
Dumaresq,  or  the  slightly  supercilious  air 
ado]3ted  by  Trevelyan  towards  the  country 
practitioner.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  enter  into  an  argument  with  that  gen- 
tleman on  the  subject  of  some  new  scientific 
discovery;  and  he  undoubtedly  showed  him- 
self the  more  brilliant  talker,  the  better  informed 
man,  and,  to  all  appearances,  got  very  much 
the  best  of  tlie  argument;  although  after  he 
was  safely  gone  Trevelyan  asserted  that  he 
had  "  beaten  that  impudent  young  apothecary 
into  a  cocked  hat,"  whatever  that  might 
signify. 

The  antipathy  between  Wulfric  Meynal  and 
Arthur  Trevelyan  was  undoubtedly  mutual. 
Rein^e  grew  hot  as  she  heard  the  covert  sneers 
levelled  at  the  doctor  by  a  man  she  consid- 
ered so  much  his  inferior.  In  order  to  elTect 
a  diversion,  she  asked  Wulfric  how  it  chanced 
13 
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that  he  came  to  be  walking  that  way  at  such 
a  time. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  I  ought  to  have 
been  going  about  my  business,  instead  of 
enjoying  a  walk  on  my  own  account,  Miss 
Dumaresq  ?  "  he  queried,  one  of  his  rare  smiles 
lighting  his  eyes.  "But  I  had  not  been  quite 
as  idle  as  you  might  suppose.  I  had  been 
visiting  some  patients  of  mine  along  the 
coast." 

"  I  did  not  know  there  were  any  houses  out 
that  way,"  remarked  Trevelyan,  carelessly. 

"Well,  I  do  not  know  that  you  would  call 
them  houses ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  cottages 
and  cabins  scattered  about." 

"Oh — pauper  dwelling-places,  you  mean?" 
"  Some  of  them  ;  others  inhabited  by  working 
people  of  the  poorer  kind." 

"You  are  the  parish  doctor,  then?"  remarked 
Trevelyan,  with  a  manner  evidently  intended 
to  be  insolent. 

"No,"  answered  Wulfric,  very  quietly,  "I 
liave  not  that  honor;  but  I  often  think  if  I 
had  time  that  I  should  like  to  undertake  the 
office." 

Trevelyan  stared.  Tie  did  not  in  tlie  least 
understand  the  bearing  of  such  a  remark,  but 
he  fancied  it  was  meant  as  a  set  down,  and 
was  angry  in  consequence. 
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"  You  have  a  natural  taste  for  paupers, 
then?" 

*'I  have  a  natural  taste  for  hard  work,  and 
for  combating  disease  in  its  worst  forms. 
The  ailments  of  the  poor  are  much  more 
interesting  to  me,  as  a  rule,  than  those  of  the 
rich,  and  deserve  infuiitclj  more  compassion. 
The  patience  and  gratitude  of  the  poor  often 
strike  me  as  verj  wonderful.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  confess  that  tl:ey  are  my  favorite 
patients." 

Reinee  said  nothing,  but  she  looked  at  liim 
with  a  sense  of  undefined  sympathy  and  com- 
prehension, and  for  a  moment  their  eyes  met. 
Wulfric  smiled  very  slightly,  but  neither  of 
them  spoke,  and  shoi-tly  afterwards  the  ladies 
withdrew. 

"  That  is  a  very  peculiar  young  man," 
remarked  Mrs.  Dumaresq  to  her  daughter, 
when  they  were  alone  together.  "  As  a  doc- 
tor, I  think  very  liighly  of  him,  and  wo 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  him  for  having 
prevented  a  serious  accident  to-day;  but  I 
caimot  say  I  altogether  like  his  manners  or 
opinions.  I  do  not  think  he  would  make  a 
suitable  companion  for  Clive." 

Eeinee  made  no  direct  reply.  She  could 
not  agree  with  her  mother's  verdict.  She 
felt  she   would   much  rather   see   her  brother 
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under  the  influence  of  Wulfric  Meynal  than 
of  Arthur  Trevelyan;  but  it  was  not  for  her 
to  say  so  to  her  mother,  and  so  without  any 
definite  answer  she  slipped  away  into  the 
garden. 

Presently  she  heard  voices  in  the  drive, 
and  caught  the  drift  of  what  Clive  was  say- 
ing. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  you  have  to  go  so  early, 
Meynal;  but  if  your  head  is  aching,  it's  no 
kindness  to  keep  you.  I  hope  you  won't  be 
any  the  worse  for  it  all.  I  shall  not  be  quite 
comfortable  for  a  day  or  two.  Sometimes 
one  gets  a  blow  or  a  twist  that  turns  out  an 
awkward  thing  after  a  bit.  I  shall  look 
round  early  to-morrow  to  ask  how  you  are." 

The  answer  was  plainly  distinguishable. 

"Unless  I  am  very  much  worse  than  I  at 
all  think  myself  to  be,  I  shall  be  busy  in 
my  surgery  long  before  you  are  about.  Come 
in  some  evening  if  you  will.  From  eight  to 
nine  I  am  generally  my  own  master,  but  at 
no  other  time." 

"I'll  be  sure  to  come,  thanks.  Well,  good 
night.  You're  sure  you  feel  equal  to  the 
walk?  I'll  have  the  cart  ready  in  five  min- 
utes, if  you  prefer  it." 

"Thanks,  I'd  rather  walk.  Good  night; 
make  my  adieus  to  the  ladies  for  me." 
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But  just  as  he  turned  after  tins  last  fare- 
well, lie  was  confronted  by  Eeinee  liersclf, 
who  had  approached  under  cover  of  the 
laurel  hedge,  and  had  slipped  through  a  gap 
and  now  stood  before  him. 

"Dr.  Meynal,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
band  and  speaking  with  simple,  earnest  feel- 
ing, "I  cannot  let  you  go  without  thanking 
you  for  saving  my  brother.  I  had  not  the 
chance  to  do  it  before.  You  do  not  know 
how  very,  very  grateful  I  am;  but  please 
believe  that  I  shall  never  forget  it — never — 
never.  You  risked  your  life  for  him ;  I  saw 
it  all." 

Wulfric  took  the  girl's  hand,  and  answered, 
with  quiet  gentleness,  "I  am  only  too  pleased, 
Miss  Dumaresq,  to  have  been  of  any  service 
to  you  or  yours.  For  the  rest,  you  think  too 
much  of  the  matter.  The  danger  to  myself 
was  much  less  than  you  suppose," 

And  lifting  his  hat,  he  bid  brother  and 
sister  good-night,  and  walked  away  down 
the  dim  avenue. 

"Clive,"  said  Reince,  turning  and  putting 
her  arms  suddenly  about  his  neck — "oh,  Clive, 
when  I  think  of  it  all,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  be  thankful  enough!" 

He  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  answered,  seri- 
iously  enough :  "Yes;  it  was  a  narrow  escape, 
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little  sister.  I  Lave  very  mucli  cause  for 
thankfulness." 

"He  did  risk  Lis  life,  Clive,  thougli  he  vi^ori't 
admit  it.  I  saw  it  all ;  we  were  quite  close. 
I  thought  he  would  be  killed  when  Firefly 
reared  and  Gipsy  was  rushing  right  upon  him. 
Oh,  it  was  awful !  And  the  edge  of  the  cliff' 
not  a  hundred  yards  away  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  thought  it  was  all  over  for  us  both 
for   a  moment ;  but  his  strength  saved  us." 

There  was  a  pause,  Reince  was  shivering 
again  despite  the  heat  of  the  night.  Pres- 
ently she  whispered  a  low-toned  question : 
"Clive,  do  you  know  that  Arthur  is  a 
coward  ?  " 

"What   do   you   mean,  Eei  nee?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  He  is  a  coward, 
and  thinks  only  of  his  own  safety.  He  was 
almost  as  near  as  Dr.  Meynal  when  he  saw 
the  cart  come  tearing  along,  but  he  did  noth- 
ing. When  Dr.  Mcynj  1  had  seized  Firefly, 
and  evcrj'thing  seemed  to  depend  on  Gipsy's 
being  slopped  he  would  not  move,  tliough  we 
were  quite  close.  'Go  and  help,'  1  cried  out 
to  him;  but  he  only  said,  '1  have  no  wish 
to  be  killed,  thank  you,  like  that  other  fel- 
low,' and  there  he  stood  doing  nothing.  I 
tried  to  rush  at  Gipsy  myself,  but  he  held 
me  back.     Clive,  I   don't   know   how   a   man 
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can  stand  by  and  see  anj-body  in  such,  dan- 
ger and  not  try  to  help,  and  that  man  bis 
friend,  too!  I  think  in  moments  like  those 
one's  true  nature  eomcs  out  better  than  at 
any  other  time.  I  don't  know  if  Arthur  knoAvs 
what  he  said,  or  that  he  betrayed  himself  to 
me ;  but  I  know  him  now  for  a  coward." 

Clive  made  no  answer.  It  had  not  escaped 
him  that  his  friend  had  been  content  to  stand 
by  until  all  real  danger  was  over ;  but  he  had 
not  fancied  that  his  sister  would  have  been  as 
clearly  aware  of  this  as  he  was  himself, 

"And  after  that  he  amused  himself  by  sneer- 
ing at  Dr.  Meynal  at  dinner  time — at  the  man 
who  had  saved  your  life,  Clive.  I  always 
knew  that  there  was  something  about  Arthur 
that  I  did  not  like ;  but  I  never  knew  till 
to-day  what  an  unworthy  man  he  is.  Clive,  I 
hope  you  will  not  let  him  be  your  friend  any 
longer,  even  if  he  has  to  be  an  acquaintance." 

"You  are  excited  to-night,  little  sister,"  said 
Clive,  soothingly  ;  "  but,  Rcince,  you  must  learn 
not  to  judge  harsh  judgments." 

"  I  will  try  not,"  she  answered,  gravely  and 
more  gently,  "but  it  is  rather  difficult  not 
to  think  hardly  of  Arthur  Trevelyan  to- 
night." 

Did  Trevelyan  himself  know  how  much 
he  had  fallen  in  lleince's  estimation  by  his 
conduct    that    day? 
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lie  "was  a  vain,  self-satisfied  man,  whose 
good  opinion  of  himself  was  not  easily  shaken, 
and  Ecinue  was  too  courteous  and  gentle  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  training  to  show  hostile 
or  contemptuous  feeling  by  any  open  or  out- 
ward sign;  and  yet  as  that  day  drew  to  its 
close  and  the  next  passed  swiftly  by,  and 
Trevelyan  got  no  speech  of  her,  and  failed  to 
increase  by  any  single  small  degree  the  inti- 
macy that  he  was  pleased  to  consider  existed 
between  them,  an  uncomfortable  sense  arose 
in  his  heart,  that  perhaps  all  was  not  well,  and 
he  determined  to  out-manoeuvre  the  queenly 
maiden  who  contrived  to  avoid  him  without 
the  least  appearance  of  effort. 

Of  course,  wlien  his  mind  was  made  up,  and 
he  was  bent  vipon  an  interview,  she  could  not 
hinder  it.  She  had  no  reason  to  fear  Trevelyan's 
power  over  her.  She  did  slirink  a  little,  some- 
times, from  interviews  with  her  mother,  feeling 
bound  by  filial  ol3edience  to  respect  her  words 
and  wishes  to  a  certain  point  at  least;  but  with 
her  lover  she  felt  strong — stronger  than  he 
knew — stronger  than  he  did  himself. 

He  sought  her  out  in  the  garden  as  she  was 
tending  her  flowers.  He  began  to  talk  to 
her  in  easy,  pleasant  fashion  of  one  thing  and 
another,  bringing  the  subject  round,  as  was  his 
wont,  to  himself  and  his  own  adventures  and 
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exploits.  Trevely.tn,  as  has  before  been  stated, 
had  a  clever  way  of  boasting  without  appearing 
to  do  so;  but  on  this  occasion  Reinee  was 
disposed  to  be  more  critical  than  usual. 

She  raised  herself  from  her  flowers  presently 
and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  her  clear  eyes 
expressing  a  certain  fine  incredulity  not  unmixed 
with  scorn. 

"If  you  are  so  very  brave  in  other  places, 
Arthur,  and  exjjose  yourself  so  readily  to  danger 
for  tbe  sake  of  strangers,  1  wonder  that  you 
were  content  to  stand  by  idle  and  useless 
when  Clive  was  nearly  killed  before  your  eyes 
two  days  ago."  ** 

The  words  were  quietly  and  steadily  spoken, 
with  the  direct  simplicity  characteristic  of 
Reinee.  Trevelyan  shrank  from  the  glance 
of  her  eyes,  and  then  laughed  uneasily. 

"I  was  too  late,  unfortunately,"  he  said. 

"You  were  not  too  late,"  she  answered. 
"You  arrived  at  tlic  critical  moment;  and  you 
stood  by  taking  care  of  your  own  safety,  whilst 
a  stranger  risked  his  liic  to  save  that  of  the 
man  you  call  j'our  friend." 

Trevelyan  ground  his  teeth  together;  but  he 
did  not  know  how  to  answer  the  charge. 
Reinee  had  actually  been  \\\xm  the  spot.  It 
was  useless  to  toll  her  that  facts  were  other- 
wise than  she  had  believed,     lie  was  intensely 
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annoyed  at  being  taken  at  a  disadvantage  and 
called  to  account  like  this;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  at  such  a  moment  but  to 
humble  himself  and  try  to  make  ]ieace  as  well 
as  he  was  able.  He  must  not  lose  Reince 
through  a  trifling  accident  like  that.  How 
was  it  she  had  come  to  be  so  clear  sighted 
and  penetrating  all  at  once?  ^Vhy  did  she 
not  take  him  on  trust  and  believe  in  him  as 
she  had  done  years  ago? 

"Reince,"  he  said,  trying  to  take  her  hands, 
but  failing,  for  she  withdrew  herself  a  pace  or 
two  from  him,  "I  know  that  you  must  despise 
me  for  a  coward,  but  can  you  make  no  allow- 
ance for  the  freezing  sense  of  horror  that  comes 
over  a  man  sometimes  in  moments  of  deadly 
peril?  Had  it  been  any  one  but  Clivc — my 
friend — my  almost  brother,  who  had  been 
concerned,  I  could  have  rushed  to  his  rescue ; 
but  it  was  Clive  himself,  and  the  horror  of  the 
moment  was  so  great  that  I  was  paralysed — 
I  could  do  nothing.  It  wns  weak,  it  was 
womanish ;  but  surely  you  can  understand,  you 
can  forgive." 

Reinee's  clear  glance  expressed  a  deepening 
Bcorn,  her  delicate  \\\)S  curled  involuntarily. 

"  I  do  understand,  I  am  afraid,  only  too 
well,"  she  answered,  quietly.  "Do  you  think  I 
liave   forgotten   how  you  looked  or  what  you 
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said?  There  was  no  trace  of  agitation  about 
you  then.  You  were  cold  and  calm  and 
master  of  jourself.  I  think  a  man's  true 
nature  comes  out  in  moments  like  those,  and 
I  am  glad  I  was  there  to  see  for  myself.  I 
think  I  should  hardlj'-  have  believed,  had  I 
been  told  afterwards,  that  you  had  stood  idly 
by  whilst  Clive  had  been  nearly  killed. 

Trevelyan's  face  was  rather  pale — pale  with 
passion  and  baffled  rage. 

"  And  in  point  of  fact  you  consider  the 
truth  to  be  that  I  am  a  coward?" 

She   looked  at  hira  steadih'. 

"Does  it  not  look  like  it?" 

He  bit  his  lip  angrily. 

"Or,  at  least,"  she  added,  more  gently,  "I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  a  brave,  true  man,  like 
Clive  or — Dr.  Meynal,  never  could  have  hesi- 
tated— as  you  did." 

Trevelyan  sneered  fiercely. 

"Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  set  up  a  beggarly, 
country  apothecary  as  an  example  to  me,  I 
think  it  is  time  I  was  going." 

She  looked  at  him  quietly  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  turned  and  walked  away.  He  called 
her  name  once  or  twice;  but  she  did  not  even 
turn  her  head.  He  felt  he  had  got  the  worst 
of  the  arizument. 


CnAPTER  XII. 

SPEAKING    OUT. 

Juliet  Granby  -was  walking  home  from  a 
visit  to  Reince  Dumaresq  in  a  peculiarly  dis- 
satisfied frame  of  mind. 

She  had  begun  to  find  that  her  new  friend 
was  not  at  all  inclined  to  enter  into  her 
lofty  ideals  and  high-flown  aspirations.  Reinee 
seemed  to  enjoy  pottering  about  dirty  cot- 
tages and  visiting  uninteresting  poor  people 
as  much  as  Mrs.  Granby  enjoyed  training 
her  young  maids,  and  looking  after  every 
detail  of  the  spotless  home  that  Juliet  was 
growing  to  despise  and  dislike.  Perhaps  old 
women  always  did  grow  more  or  less  child- 
ish, but  what  could  have  made  the  beauti- 
ful, high-born  Reinee  so  tiresome  and  tame? 
Juliet  rebelled  sorely  against  her  lot.  Every- 
body seemed  to  fail  her.  Was  she  never  to 
get  beyond  the  narrow  limitations  of  this 
little  neat  house  and  garden,  or  the  control 
of  a  grandmother,  who  appeared  to  her  to 
have  no  thoughts  beyond  her  pigs  and  poul- 
try, and  a  low,  poor  people. 

A  mind  that  could  bo  so  engrossed  in  mat- 
(204) 
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ters  of  this  kind  could  never  aspire  to  any 
higher  flights — so  Juliet  told  herself  again 
and  again  and  with  increasing  emphasis.  She 
herself  had  a  nature  that  soared  far  above 
the  region  of  such  trivialities,  and  yet  she 
was  not  happy;  and  on  this  particular  after- 
noon  she  was   more   than   usually  dissatisfied. 

When  she  reached  home,  she  hurried  for 
consolation  to  her  books,  and  was  deep  in 
the  biographies  of  notable  women,  when  the 
bell  summoned  her  to  the  substantial  eight 
o'clock  supper-tea,  a  meal  to  which  she  had 
a  great  aversion,  always  wishing  Mrs.  Granby 
to  substitute  for  it  a  late  dinner. 

She  did  not  hurry  down,  and  when  she 
reached  the  dining-room,  she  found  her  tea 
poured  out,  her  plate  supplied,  and  Mrs. 
Granby  already  engaged  with  her  meal. 

"I  knew  that  you  were  in,  my  dear,  so  I 
did  not  wait.  Can  you  not  try  to  be  a  little 
more  punctual?  I  hope  you  have  had  a 
pleasant  afternoon?" 

"Pretty  well,"  was  the  not  very  gracious 
answer,  and  Juliet  began  to  eat  in  silence, 
the  shade  upon  her  face  deepening  each 
moment. 

"I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Leslie  this  after- 
noon," said  Mrs.  Granby.  "lie  gives  but  a 
poor    account    of    Mr.    Sargent;    but    I     was 
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pleased  with  the  young  man  himself.  He 
spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  proper  feeling.  I 
■  was  pleased,  too,  bj  what  he  told  me  of 
Wulfric  Meynal.  He  seems  to  be  making 
himself  an  invaluable  friend  amongst  the 
poor.  Barbara,  too,  is  helping  him.  I  bad 
heard  something  of  her  work  from  herself; 
but  Mr.  Leslie's  independent  testimony  was 
of  still  greater  interest.  I  have  always  felt 
that  Barbara  Meynal  had  in  her  the  making 
of  a  very  fine  character." 

But  Juliet  hardly  listened.  She  had  more 
important  concerns  on  her  mind  than  any- 
thing her  grandmother  could  find  to  discuss. 
After  a  long  silence  she  laid  down  her  knife 
and  fork,  pushed  away  her  plate,  and  burst 
out  with  great  vehemence:  "Grandmother,  I 
can  stand  it  no  longer.  This  place  is  killing 
mc!" 

It  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  Mrs. 
Granby  had  heard  such  an  assertion,  and  she 
answered,  quietly:  "Well,  my  dear,  where  do 
you  wish  to  go? " 

"To  London!"  cried  the  girl,  excitedly. 
"To  some  groat  city  where  life  is  life — not  a 
miserable  stagnant  vegetation  that  stifles  the 
soul,  and  crushes  the  mind.  I  am  being 
starved  here — absolutely  starved!  I  will  go 
to  London,  if  it  is  only  as  a  governess  I " 
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"My  love,  you  are  not  suited  to  be  a  gov- 
erness," said  Mrs.  Granby,  gently. 

Juliet  tossed  her  head  witli  some  indigna- 
tion. 

"You  think  I  do  not  know  enough?" 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  your  book-knowl- 
edge. You  may  be  qualified  there,  although 
you  must  remember  tliat  a  wide  range  of 
desultory  reading  does  not  necessarily  make 
an  educated  woman,  and  the  rudiments  of 
learning  you  always  despised,  wishing  to  run 
before  you  conld  walk,  as  seems  to  be  the 
fasliion  of  tlic  age.  But  the  intellectual  dif- 
ficulty is  not  the  one  of  which  I  was  think- 
ing." 

Juliet  had  flushed  a  little  under  the  criti- 
cism her  grandmother  had  just  uttered;  but  it 
was  too  true  to  be  denied.  Kathcr  hastily  she 
asked:  "What  other  difficulty  can  there  be?" 

"One  or  two  rather  serious  ones,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  my  dear.  Those  wlio  are 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  tlic  young,  and 
undertake  their  management,  rcrpyire  to  have 
a  steady  control  over  their  own  tempers,  or 
they  will  never  control  their  jaipils.  Very 
great  patience  and  self-possession  are  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  management  of  chil-  . 
dren.  I  doubt  if  you  are  sufficiently  quali- 
fied on  either  of  these  points." 
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"  Oil,  it  is  not  jour  fault,  grandmother," 
answered  Jviliet,  struck  by  a  little  contrition. 
"  You  have  always  been  kind.  It  is  the  place 
that  is  in  fault — the  whole  atrnosphere  of  it. 
I  must  live  a  wider  life ;  I  must  have  a  larger 
sphere.  Some  strangers  were  at  Mrs.  Dumar- 
esq's  at  tea-time  this  afternoon.  They  were 
sajdng  that  there  must  be  a  European  war 
before  long.  I  wish  it  might  break  out  soon. 
I  would  go  directly  then." 

"What  to  do?"" 

"  Why,  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded,  of 
course — like  Florence  Nightingale." 

Mrs.  Granby  smiled  a  little. 

"And  what  do  you  know  of  nursing,  to  start 
with?" 

"Oh,  I  should  learn  directly  I  got  there. 
One  can  do  almost  anything  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity  and  excitement,  you  know." 

"Those  can  do  a  great  deal  who  know  what 
should  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,"  answered 
the  old  lady,  quietly.  "But  the  battle-field  is 
not  generally  considered  the  place  to  k-arn  the 
rudiments  of  nursing,  nor  do  they  fill  the  ambu- 
lances with    untrained    and  enthusiastic  girls." 

"Oh,  I  could  soon  get  a  little  training.  I 
should  learn  anything  of  that  sort  very  quickly. 
There  need  be  no  difficulty  there,  if  that  is 
aU." 
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Mrs.  Granby  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  said,  "  If  3-ou  are  really  in  earnest  in 
your  wish,  to  learn  something  of  nursing,  I  Avill 
certainly  do  what  I  can  to  forward  the  plan." 

This  was  not,  jicrhaps,  the  scheme  that 
appealed  the  most  to  Juliet;  but  then  if  tliei'e 
should  be  war,  she  would  love  to  go  to  the 
front,  and  the  only  chance  of  getting  leave  to 
do  this  would  be  by  training  herself  beforehand. 
Juliet  was  convinced  that  she  had  it  in  her  to 
be  a  second  Florence  Nightingale,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  any  change  was  pleasant  to  her. 

"What  could  I  do  .to  learn?"  she  asked. 
"Wliere  could  I  go?" 

"I  am  not  sure  that  you  need  go  anywhere. 
T  could  teach  you  a  good  deal  myself,  if  you 
really  wished  to  learn;  and  Barbara  Meynal 
and  her  brother,  I  do  not  doubt,  could  find  you 
work  and  give  you  instruction." 

Juliet's  face  fell  instantly. 

"No,  thank  you,  grandmother,  that  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  I  want.  If  I  go  in  for  nursing, 
I  shall  do  so  la  a  thorough,  practical  fashion. 
1  shall  either  let  it  alone  altogether,  or  go  into 
a  hospital  and  learn  it  there." 

Mrs.  Granby  sat  silent  for  some  time  wrapped 
in  thought. 

"Hospital  life  is  very  hard,  Juliet.  The 
hours  are  long,  early  rising  and  punctuality  are 
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essential,  as  well  as  prompt  obedience  and  strict 
attention  to  orders.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
you  would  like  it." 

Juliet  looked  roused  and  eager. 

"Do  you  really  mean  that  you  would  let  me 
try  it,  grandmother?" 

"I  must  think  it  over;  but  if  your  heart  is 
set  on  it,  if  you  feel  really  wishful  for  a  proper 
medicaP  and  surgical  training,  I  am  disposed 
to  give  you  your  own  way.  I  am  not  indif- 
ferent to  your  happiness,  my  dear;  it  troubles 
me  that  you  cannot  be  content  with  your  life. 
When  you  have  suggested  plans  bel'ore,  they 
have  been  too  wild  and  impossible  to  entertain 
seriously  for  a  moment;  but  tliis  idea  of  enter- 
ing a  hospital  is  less  chimerical." 

"Where  do  you  think  I  could  go?"  asked 
Juliet,  eagerly,  "to  London?" 

"No,  London  is  too  far  away.  I  could  not 
have  you  at  such  a  distance,  where  I  could 
hardly  ever  see  you  or  satisfy  myself  as  to 
your  well-being.  Besides,  I  believe  it  is  rather 
an  expensive  thing  entering  as  a  lady  proba- 
tioner at  a  London  hospital.  If  you  are  really 
in  earnest  over  your  Avish,  I  suppose  you  will 
not  mind  'roughing  it'  a  little?" 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Juliet,  quickly;  "I 
would  rather  go  on  my  own  merits,  as  it  were, 
and  work  my  way  up  from  the  bottom." 
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She  felt  a  little  contempt  for  tlic  very  expres- 
sion "lady  probationer,"  and  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  swell  that  band. 

Juliet  had,  as  has  been  implied  before,  a 
very  great  opinion  of  her  own  powers.  She 
felt  certain  that  if  she  once  had  fall  scope,  her 
talents,  her  energies,  together  with  her  gentle 
birth,  would  soon  make  her  a  power  and  an 
influence  in  whatever  kind  of  work  she  took  np. 

She  did  not  want  to  go  to  a  hospital  where 
there  were  a  number  of  ladies — girls  of  her  own 
station — at  work  alrcadv.  She  much  preferred 
the  idea  of  entering  as  an  ordinary  untrained 
nurse,  and  of  shining  above  all  her  companions 
by  her  capacitj^,  her  skill  and  her  general  quick- 
ness and  force  of  character.  Mrs.  Granby  did 
not  know  what  thoughts  were  fermenting  in 
her  brain;  but  she  was  relieved  to  find  that 
her  granddaughter  was  not  as  resolutely  set 
upon  going  to  London  as  she  fancied  she  might 
be. 

"There  is  the  Connly  Infirmary,"  remarked 
IVIrs.  Granljv.  "  I  believe  the  nursing  there 
is  very  good:  and  it  is  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  away.  I  could  come  and  see  you  occa- 
sionally. I  will  speak  to  Wulfric  ^feynal 
about  it.  He  knows  the  place.  I  believe  he 
goes  there  occasionally  in  some  capacity  or 
other.     I  fancy  he  lectures  from  time  to  time 
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to  the  medical  scliool.  He  will  be  the  hest 
person  to  consult." 

So  for  the  present  the  conversation  dropped, 
and  Juliet,  feeling  that  a  crisis  in  her  life 
was  at  hand,  went  away  to  dream  of  her 
miexpected  success,  and  of  an  ideal  hospital 
life  that  was  to  transform  her  at  once  into  a 
sort  of  full-blown  heroine. 

Wulfric  Meynal  when  consulted  told  Juliet 
plainly  that  the  work  would  be  hard  and 
monotonous;  but  he  relaxed  a  little  when  he 
saw  that  her  mind  was  made  up,  and  under- 
took to  make  arrangements  for  her  to  enter 
the  County  Infirmary  (where  he  gave  lectures 
every  month)  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
He  gave  her  a  few  words  of  excellent  coun- 
sel, to  w^hich  she  paid  but  little  heed,  as  was 
her  way,  and  he  left  her  in  a  state  of 
triumphant  exultation  that  was  rather  intox- 
icating. 

Barbara  was  her  main  confidante  during 
the  next  days.  The  girls  had  not  seen  so 
much  as  usual  of  each  other  since  the  Jiime 
of  one  had  been  so  much  more  occupied, 
but  the  sympathy  of  a  common  purpose  drew 
them  together  now,  and  led  to  the  interchange 
of  many  thoughts. 

That  is  to  say,  Juliet  talked  away  more 
eloquently  than   ever — more  than  ever  certain 
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that  a  great  future  lay  before  her.  Her  com- 
panion bad  much,  less  to  say  on  her  side, 
and  though  she  gave  sj^mpathy  and  encourage- 
ment to  Juliet,  and  tried  to  avoid  forming  a 
hasty  judgment,  she  did  wonder  a  little  if  a 
plan  whose  soul  and  centre  seemed  to  be  self 
would  be  likely  to  turn  out  very  happily  or 
well. 

Barbara  was  silent  about  her  own  theories 
of  life,  because  she  felt  that  they  wanted 
enlarging  and  modifying.  Her  old  ideas  were 
not  sufficient  for  her.  She  felt  the  need  of 
somctbing  deeper  and  wider.  She  often  wished 
to  talk  to  Wulfric  about  it,  but  a  sort  of 
shyness  held  her  silent.  She  had  grown 
more  intimate  with  her  brother  since  she 
had  become  his  assistant  and  fellow  worker, 
but  there  were  some  subjects  that  she  still 
hesitated  to  broach. 

But  an  evening  came  when  a  favourable 
chance  seemed  to  present  itself. 

It  was  the  day  following  the  narrow  escape 
that  Clive  Dumaresq  had  had  of  a  serious 
accident — perhaps  of  death  itself.  lie  had 
called  to  ask  after  Wulfric,  and  had  seen 
Barl)ara,  who  heard  from  his  lips  the  story 
about  which  her  brother  had  been  quite 
silent. 

The    tale   did    not   lose    in   efltect   by  Clive's 
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telling  of  it,  and  all  that  day  Barbara  went 
about  with  a  sense  of  deep  thankfulness  at 
her  brother's  narrow  escape;  and  with  an 
admiration  of  his  coolness  and  bravery,  that 
wrought  her  up  to  an  enthusiasm  about  him 
which   she  knew  she  must  not  let  him  see. 

She  had,  however,  the  unusual  pleasure 
that  day  of  having  more  of  his  company 
than  usual,  for  he  came  home  about  six 
o'clock  with  a  racking  headache,  due  to  the 
effects  of  the  blow  on  his  head,  and  was 
altogether  so  stiff  and  bruised  that  he  was 
glad  to  lie  down  upon  the  sofa  in  his  study, 
and  let  Barbara  wait  upon  him  with  that 
quiet,  trained  skill  that  she  had  lately  learned. 

Eest  and  quiet,  and  strong  tea,  soon  pro- 
duced a  beneficial  effect  upon  him.  lie  enjoyed 
a  couple  of  hours  sound  sleep,  and  awoke 
to  pronounce  himself  quite  recovered,  save 
from  a  little  stiffness  that  a  hot  bath  would 
remove. 

Barbara,  however,  would  not  hear  of  his 
rising  or  attempting  any  work  that  night, 
and  he  submitted  to  her  dictum,  and  indulged 
himself  with  a  long  rest,  a  thing  he  had  not 
done  for  months;  and  she  sat  beside  him  and 
told  of  Clive's  visit,  and  the  story  he  had 
related,  and  asked  for  her  brother's  account 
of  the  adventure. 
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Wulfi'ics  story  was  very  slight;  lie  liad 
cauglit  hold  of  a  liorse  and  stopped  it,  and 
got  a  bruise  or  two;  but  lie  had  nothing  to 
say  of  his  own  prowess.  It  might  have  been 
the  most  ordinary  afifeir  in  the  world  from 
his  acconnt,  Barbara  felt  all  tlie  prouder  of 
him  for  his  unconsciousness  of  any  heroism; 
but  she  coulci  not  help  saying:  "You  must 
have  known  that  you  might  have  been  killed." 

"Well,  we  may  all  be  killed  every  time 
we  walk  out  or  do  anj'thing.  There  is  more 
or  less  of  danger  all  round  us;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  degree." 

"And  the  degree  there  was  imminent." 

"I  don't  know.  I  am  very  strong,  and 
there  was  another  man  close  by,  ready  to 
lend  a  hand,  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  he  did  as  much  as  I;  but  I  couldn't 
see  really  what  happened." 

"Mr.  Dumaresq  said  nothing  about  anybody 
else.     lie  only  spoke  of  you." 

"There  was  another  fellow,  though — a 
friend  of  young  Dumaresq's.  He  was  certain 
to  have  lent  a  hand,  too.  Any  way,  it's  all 
right.  I  kept  out  of  harm's  way,  and  the 
less  fuss  you  make  about  it  the  better." 

Barbara  knew  what  this  hint  meant. 

"Wulf,"  .she  said,  after  a  long  pause,  "does 
death  seem  to  yt)u  a  very  dreadl'ul  thing?" 
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It  was  easier  to  ask  tliis  question  in  the 
twilight  dimness  of  the  room  than  it  would 
have  been  at  any  other  time.  She  could  not 
see  her  brother's  face  clearly,  only  the  out- 
line of  his  tall  figure  as  he  lay  upon  the 
couch  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head. 

"Do  you  wish  for  a  personal  answer  to 
that  question,  Barbara?  Do  you  want  to 
know  my  own  feelings  about  it?" 

"Yes,  Wulf." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  then  the 
young  man  answered,  quietly  and  composedly, 
"Personally,  there  is  nothing  dreadful  to  me 
in  the  idea  of  death." 

"You  mean  you  would  not  be  afraid  of  it?" 

"That  is  my  meaning." 

"But  you  have  seen  many  people  who  are?" 

"Undoubtedly.  You  know  there  are  two 
causes  for  the  fear  of  death,  one  much  com- 
moner than  the  other.'' 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  am  speaking  of  the  natural  physical 
shrinking  from  death  and  clinging  to  life,  which 
we  all  share  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In 
some  cases  it  amounts  almost  to  a  horror  of 
d3nng,  yet  in  nearly  every  case  in  the  actual 
approach  and  presence  of  death  it  passes 
entirely  away.  The  sense  of  spiritual  fear  is 
a  very  different  thing.     We  do  not  see  it  very 
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often.  Generally  the  senses  are  hardened  or 
deadened  at  the  last,  and  phj'sical  exhaustion 
saps  away  all  sense  of  ineiital  terror;  but  from 
time  to  time  it  is  there,  and  teaches  us  its  own 
lesson." 

Barbara  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  she 
said,  "Wulf,  I  believe  I  should  be  afraid  to 
die." 

"Why?" 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  say  it;  I  am  not 
good  enough ;  I  am  not  ready." 

"And  how  much  goodness  do  you  think  you 
need  to  make  you  ready?" 

Barbara  was  silent,  twisting  her  hands 
together;  she  was  uncertain  how  to  make  her 
meaning  clear. 

"You  know  Y.'hat  people  say,  Wulf,  'that 
they  are  not  fit  to  die.'  That  is  just  what  I 
feel." 

"And  how  do  you  propose  to  niake  yourself 
fit?" 

Barbara  was  silent. 

"Wulf,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "you  are  not 
afraid;  why  is  it  that  you  feel  different  from 
me?" 

"Perhaps  if  I  were  relying  on  my  own  fitness 
and  goodness  or  readiness  I  might  feel  as  you 
do,  Barbara." 

She  sat  very  still  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
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and  tlieii  askod,  softl}',  "Wliat  is  it  you  trust 
in,  AVulf?" 

"Have  you  been  reading  your  Bible,  Bar- 
bara?" 

"Yes,  a  little;  a  good  deal  sometimes;  but 
I  don't  tliink  I  know  how  to  find  the  places  I 
want — I  don't  seem  to  learn  what  other  people 
do." 

"No?  Then  you  must  look  again  for  the 
answer  to  your  own  question." 

"Won't  you  tell  me,  Wulf ?  " 

"  What  am  I  to  tell  you  ?  I  think  you  know 
it  all  as  well  as  I — that  there  is  One  upon 
whom  has  been  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all ; 
One  who  has  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows,  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed.  lie 
was  good — fit  and  ready  to  die ;  but  he  does 
not  expect  it  of  ns." 

"But  he  expects  something,  Wulf?" 

"  Yes,  our  faithful  and  loving  service.  He 
expects  that,  and  that  we  must  give — all  the 
rest  may  safely  be  left  to  him." 

Wulfric  spoke  very  quietly  and  coolly,  not 
in  the  least  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  sacred 
subjects.  There  was  no  hesitation  or  shame- 
facedness  in  his  manner,  no  bated  breath  or 
slurring  over  the  words  he  uttered.  What  he 
said  he  evidently  spoke  from  settled  conviction 
and  was    not    ashamed    to  express.     He  never 
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introduced  sucli  subjects  into  conversation,  but 
wben  pressed  by  liis  sister,  he  gave  licr  liis 
opinions  witliout  liesitation^ 

"And  it  is  all  real  to  you,  Yv^ulf?  Of 
course,  I  have  heard  it  all  again  and  again, 
but  somehow  it  has  never  come  home  to  me. 
Is  it  all  real  to  you?  " 

"  Yes,  Barbara.  I  advise  you  to  have  done 
with  all  those  shilly-shally  "ways  of  taking 
things  on  trust  because  you  are  afraid  to  doubt, 
yet  are  not  prepared  to  investigate  their  truth 
and  find  out  what  you  really  do  believe. 
Nothing  good  can  ever  come  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  If  you  believe,  believe  with  your  whole 
understanding  and  mind  and  spirit:  if  you  do 
not — at  least,  know  3'ourself  for  a  doubter,  and 
do  not  hug  yourself  upon  sharing  a  creed  that 
is  in  reality  nothing  to  you." 

Wulfric  had  said  his  say  and  now  lapsed 
into  silence. 

Barbara  sat  still  for  some  time  in  deep 
thought;  and  then  bid  him  good-night  and 
went-  quietly  away.  He  lay  quietly  where  he 
was,  revolving  many  things  in  his  mind,  and 
he  must  have  fallen  asleep  unawares,  for  when 
he  awoke  the  moon  was  waning  and  the  chill 
of  the  earl}^  morning  had  stolen  through  the 
open  window. 

The    sound    that  had  aroused   him    was  the 
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opening  of  tlio  front  door,  and  as  he  rose  and 
struck  a  light  lie  saw  that  it  was  two  hours 
l>ast  midnight.  Hi^  limbs  were  cramped  and 
stiff,  and  he  felt  desperately  tired.  He  made 
his  way  to  the  door,  expecting  to  meet  Gerald 
oil  his  way  upstairs,  for  it  was  evidently  he 
■who  was  coming  in  so  late. 

But  when  he  reached  the  hall,  there  was 
his  brother  leaning  against  the  door,  rather  as 
if  somebody  had  propped  him  up  against  it 
and  he  had  remained  where  he  was  placed 
because  he  had  not  power  to  move.  One 
glance  was  enough  to  tell  Wulfric  what  was 
the  matter — his  brother  was  partially  intox- 
icated. 

"Weary  and  unfit  as  he  was  for  the  exertion, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  for  him  to 
get  Gerald  to  bed  as  quickly  and  quietly  as 
possible,  and  it  was  with  a  very  heavy  heart 
that  Wulfric  laid  himself  down  at  length  for 
the  few  hours'  rest  that  remained  to  him. 

He  began  to  feel  that  the  burden  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  was  almost  more  heavy 
than  he  could  well  bear;  and  the  question  for 
which  he  could  find  no  answer  haunted  him 
throughout  the  night. 

"What  was  to  be  done  about  Gerald?" 
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"All  I  know  is  tliat  this  sort  of  thing 
never  happened  in  your  clear  lather's  hfc-time. 
If  he  could  keep  Gerald  straight,  why  cannot 
Wulfric?  " 

Mrs.  Meynal  was  the  speaker,  and  she 
uttered  these  words  in  that  tone  of  plaintive 
irritability  that  was  growing  more  and  more 
common  with  her.  Wulfric  was  seated  oppo- 
site to  her,  his  face  grave  and  set,  and  a  look 
of  care  and  weariness  in  his  eyes  that  there 
had  not  wont  to  be,  even  during  the  hardest 
days  of  his  student  life. 

Barbara  and  Celia  were  also  present,  the 
latter  calmly  indifferent  as  it  seemed  to  what 
was  going  on,  the  former  keenly  alive  to  every 
word  that  passed,  her  flushed  face  and  the 
nervous  movements  of  her  hands  betraying  a 
subdued  tumult  of  feeling  within  her. 

She  had  been  silent  for  a  good  while;  but 
now  at  these  last  words  she  seemed  constrained 
to  speak.  She  did  so,  however,  with  much 
more  of  gentleness  than  would  have  been 
possible  to  the  Barbara  of  three  months  back. 
(221) 
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"  Mother,"  slie  said,  quickly,  ratlier  in  the 
tone  one  would  assume  towards  a  fretful, 
wayward  child,  "how  can  Wulf  help  what 
Gerald  does?  You  know  he  will  never  listen 
to  advice  from  any  one.  lie  only  laughs  at 
it  and  does  just  as  he  chooses." 

"I  am  not  talking  about  advice,"  answered 
]\rrs.  Llcynal,  peevishly.  '"I  am  speaking  of 
influence.  Why  has  not  Wulfrio  a  proper 
influence  over  his  brother?" 

"Now,  mother,"  cried  Barbara,  unable  to 
keep  quite  as  calm  as  she  wished,  "do  you 
not  see  how  unreasonable  you  are?  Why 
should  Wulf  be  expected  to  have  all  the 
influence  when  we  have  none?" 

"You  talk  like  a  child,  Barbara,  and  you 
worry  me  by  3'our  folly.  You  ought  to  know 
that  it  is  men  who  are  able  to  influence  men, 
]\Iothers  and  sisters  never  count  for  anything 
with  young  men." 

"I  am  afraid  Gerald  is  not  very  easy  to 
influence,"  remarked  Wulfric,  speaking  for  the 
first  time  since  his  mother  had  begun  upbraid- 
ing him. 

"Then  you  are  quite  Avrong,"  answered  ^frs. 
Meynal,  with  some  sharpness,  "and  it  shows 
how  little  you  care  for  or  understand  your 
brother.  Your  dear  father  was  always  saying 
how   easily  Gerald   was  led.     IIo   used    to  be 
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quite  anxious  about  Lim,  because  lie  was  so 
susceptible  to  influence." 

Barbara  was  about  to  speak  with  something 
of  triumphant  vehemence;  but  a  glance  from 
AVulfric  checked  lier,  together  with  a  sense  of 
the  utter  impossibility  of  ever  making  her 
mother  understand  the  real  drift  of  such  a 
remark. 

"  I  must  do  what  I  can  about  it,"  said  her 
brother.  "I  will  do  my  best  to  influence  him; 
but  you  see  I  do  not  know  Gerald  very  well. 
I  have  been  little  at  home,  and  we  have  grown 
ai:)art." 

"Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  always  said 
would  happen,  if  you  were  indulged  in  your 
headstrong  fancies.  If  you  had  been  a  duti- 
ful son,  Wulfric,  you  would  have  come  back 
years  ago  as  your  father's  assistant,  and  tlien, 
perhaps,  he  would  not  have  had  to  work  him- 
self to  death  as  he  did  at  the  last.  I  always 
said  no  good  would  come  of  your  setting  up 
to  be  a  greater  man  than  yom*  dear  father; 
but  he  would  indulge  you  in  every  possible 
way — and  that  was  the  result — and  this." 

And  Mrs.  Meynal  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes  and  wi^jcd  away  some  tears. 

Wulfric,  worn  out  in  body  and  mind  with 
hard  work,  lack  of  sleep,  and  anxiety,  was 
little    fit    to    bear    the    additional    burden   of 
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reproaches  like  these.  He  slirank  even  now 
from  mention  of  his  father's  death:  he  had 
loved  his  father  with  the  strong,  tenacious 
fidelity  of  his  nature,  had  strained  every 
nerve  in  his  upward  progress  to  please  and 
satisfy  the  parent  who  was  watching  his 
career  with  a  proud  appreciation  and  satisfac- 
tion; and  the  thought  that  his  father  had 
died  whilst  he  was  away  in  a  distant  land, 
always  filled  him  with  a  keen  sense  of  pain 
that  had  never  left  him  ever  since  he  had 
heard  the  news.  Therefore,  reproaches  such 
as  these  were  peculiarly  painful,  and  not  the 
less  so  on  account  of  their  irrational  injustice. 

Barbara,  who  had  an  instinctive  insight 
into  some  of  his  feelings,  quickly  interposed. 

"Mother,  dear,  do  not  speak  so.  It  is  not 
just,  and  it  is  very  unkind.  Father  was 
never  over-worked  at  all,  and  he  died  from 
the  effect  of  a  chill — it  was  not  even  in  vis- 
iting a  patient  that  he  took  it,  you  know; 
but  with  driving  over  to  dine  at  the  Croft. 
It  was  his  doing,  more  than  any  one's,  that 
Wulf  always  stayed  away.  lie  was  so  proud 
o^  his  success  in  London." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  never  said  he  was  not, 
though  I  never  saw  anything  to  be  so  very 
proud  of;  but  I'm  only  a  woman,  and,  of 
course,  nobody   cares   what   I   feel.     I   always 
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did  say  tliat  a  son's  place  was  at  Lome,  and 
I  kept  Gerald  here;  I  would  have  my 
way  about  him — and  any  one  can  see  what 
a  dear,  clever  boy  he  is.  But  Wulfric  never 
cared  for  ari}^  of  us,  and  alwaj^s  would  go 
his  own  way,  and  now,  when  his  influence 
might  have  been  some  use  with  his  brother, 
it  turns  out  that  he  has  none,  all  because  he 
would  be  so  headstrong  and  undutiful,  and 
neglect  everything  but  his  own  ambitious 
projects  that  I  know  will  never  come  to  an}''- 
thing." 

Barbara  bit  her  lips,  Wulfric  sat  quite 
still  for  a  while,  and  presently  looked  up  to 
say,  "The  trouble  with  Gerald  is  not  simply 
that  I  have  too  little  influence,  although  that 
is  true  enough;  but  that  other  people  have 
too  much." 

Celia  looked  up  at  that,  appearing  for  the 
first  time  to  be  roused  to  interest, 

"Who  do  you  mean  by  'other  people?'" 
she  asked,  with  some  sharpness. 

Her  brother  looked  rather  keenly  at  her  as 
he  answered,  "  Well,  Hector  Thompson  for 
one." 

Celia  tossed  her  head  and  a  flush  mantled 
her  cheek, 

"  Our  father  was  very  intimate  with  the 
Thompsons.  He  did  not  mind  how  much  Ger- 
15 
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aid  -went  tliere :  but  you  are  mucTi  too  grand, 
it  seems,  to  recognise  any  merit  in  our  friends." 

Wulfric  ignored  the  taunt. 

"By  wliat  I  understand,  this  Hector  has 
been  away  from  St.  Hilda  for  many  years. 
When  my  father  sanctioned  Gerald's  going 
there,  he  was  not  at  home." 

"Much  you  know  ["cried  Celia,  with  some 
contempt,  but  Barbara  answered,  quietly,  ''  Hec- 
tor had  not  been  settled  a  mouth  at  home 
before  father  died." 

"Just  so,"  returned  Wulfric,  coolly,  "and 
there  would  be  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in 
Fergus  or  his  associates.  The  thing  is 
explained  at  once." 

Mrs.  Meynal  was  looking  from  one  speaker 
to  the  other  in  a  sort  of  bewilderment. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  all  talking 
about.  The  Thompsons  are  very  nice  people,  I 
am  sure." 

"Wulf  does  not  think  them  good  enough 
for  him,"  answered  Celia,  scornfully. 

"  Wulf  knows  that  Hector  is  leading  Gerald 
into  mischief,"  retorted  Barbara,  with  indigna- 
tion. 

"Dear,  dear,  dear,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Meynal, 
with  a  weary  sigh,  "  I  cannot  understand  why 
all  these  troubles  come.  They  never  used  to 
do  before  Wulfric  came  home.     I'm  sure  Hec- 
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tor  al\va3^s  seems  a  very  nice  young  man,  so 
attentive  and  polislicd.  What  is  it  3-ou  see  to 
dislike  in  him  ?  I  suppose  you  are  jealous  of 
him  at  the  bottom  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid  his  tastes  are  fast,  and  that 
he  is  leading  Gerald  into  mischief." 

"  Why  do  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  out  so  much  at  night,  and 
is  so  late  home ;  because  I  know  they  play  at 
cards  or  billiards  and  because  of  the  condition 
in  which  Gerald  came  home  last  night." 

The  quietness  and  firmness  with  which  Wul- 
fric  spoke  seemed  to  alarm  his  mother. 

"  And  if  you  know  of  all  this,  why  don't 
you  interfere  to  stop  it?" 

"  It  is  not  very  easy  to  stop  Gerald  wlieii 
his  mind  is  set  upon  a  thing." 

Mrs.  Meynal  began  to  wring  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  I  am  the 
most  miserable  woman  on  earth  !  Wulfric, 
you  must  speak  to  Gerald.  You  must  tell  him 
that  such  things  cannot  be  allowed.  You 
must  be  severe  with  him — severity  is  neccsr 
sary  sometimes,  your  dear  father  used  to  say 
so.  You  must  put  a  stop  to  it  once  for  ail. 
I  cannot  have  it,  and  I  look  to  you  to  stop  it." 

"I  will  do  all  I  can,"  answered  Wulfric. 
"  Whether  Gerald  will  heed  me  is  another  mat- 
ter." 
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"You  must  make  liim  heed,"  cried  poor 
Mrs.  Meynal,  whose  sensitive  nervous  system 
was  thorouglily  on  edge  now.  "Why,  he  may 
ruin  us  all  in  a  night  if  he  takes  to  gambling 
like  those  people  we  hear  of  at  Monte  Carlo. 
I  shall  never  rest  in  my  bed  till  it  is  stopped. 
Wulfric,  you  must  be  firm ;  you  must  be  very 
firm.  If  one  thing  doesn't  do,  you  must  try 
another.  You  must  make  him  promise  never 
to  do  so  again,  even  if  you  have  to  threaten 
to  turn  him  out  of  the  house." 

"I  am  not  sure  that  threats  will  do  much 
good,"  remarked  Wulfric. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  will!"  cried  Mrs.  Meynal. 
"Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  Gerald's 
character  after  all  these  years?  You  must 
threaten,  if  other  means  fail.  You  must  tell 
him  that  I  cannot  have  him  in  the  house  any 
more.  That  will  bring  him  to  his  senses,  if 
nothing  else  will.  Mind  you  don't  forget, 
Wulfric;  you  must  tell  him  tjiat  I  cannot  have 
him  in  the  house — or  rather  that  you  cannot 
— I  desire  it  shall  be  said,  if  necessary." 

There  was  no  time  for  a  reply,  for  the  door 
was  suddenly  opened,  and  the  servant  announced 
"Mr.  Leslie." 

The  young  clergyman  was  tolerably  well- 
known  to  the  Meynals  by  this  time.  There 
was  some  very  distant  kinship  between  them, 
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and  he  had  taken  from  the  first  a  great  liking 
for  Wulfric,  and  had  watched  him  with 
increasing  admiration  and  respect.  He  often 
dropped  in  for  half-an-hour  wlien  his  day's 
work  Avas  done,  and  he  was  alwa\^s  kindly 
welcomed  by  Mrs.  Meynal,  who  hked  to  see 
people  about  her,  and  was  gentle  in  her  manner 
towards  almost  every  one  save  her  eldest  son; 
but  to-night  as  he  appeared  she  looked  up 
almost  fretfully,  and  said :  "  Oh,  how  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Leslie?  I  am  pleased  to  see  you,  of 
course ;  but  I  did  hope  that  it  was  my  son 
Gerald  coming  in." 

"I  have  brought  jon  a  message  from  him 
instead,"  answered  the  3'oung  man,  as  he  shook 
hands  all  round  and  sat  down  beside  Celia. 
"I  have  just  met  him.  lie  was  on  his  way 
to  the  railway  station." 

"  To  the  railway  station  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  was  with  young  Ur.  Thompson 
and  another  gentleman  I  did  not  know.  They 
seemed  in  a  great  hurry.  Your  son  stopped 
to  ask  me  to  tell  you  that  he  was  off"  for  a 
few  days — possibly  for  a  week.  They  had  just 
made  up  their  minds  to  go  for  a  little  outing, 
and  he  had  not  time  to  come  back  and  tell 
you.  He  asked  me  to  leave  the  message.  I 
suj^pose  he  will  write  and  tell  you  more  him- 
self." 
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]\[rs.  Meynal  loolvcd  liclpless  and  distressed. 
Wulfric  drew  Lis  brows  together,  and  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand  as  he  stood  with  his 
elbow  on  the  carved  mantelpiece  and  his  head 
slightly  turned  away.  He  knew  quite  well 
that  there  was  to  bo  some  horse- racing  in  a 
town  about  twenty  miles  off,  and  he  had  little 
doubt  but  that  his  brother  had  gone  there. 
He  had  been  half  afraid  before  that  he  would 
do  so;  but  as  days  had  passed  by  and  nothing 
had  been  said,  he  had  begun  to  hope  that  all 
was  well,  until  this  message  reached  them. 
Nobody  else  present  was  aware  of  the  racing, 
but  after  the  foregoing  conversation,  Mr. 
Leslie's  communication  was  anything  but  wel- 
come. 

"Oh,  dear,  dear!"  sighed  :Mrs.  Meynal, 
"whatever  shall  we  do?  I  do  hope  he  will 
not  go  and  get  into  miscliicf.  I  have  just  been 
made  so  miserable  about  him.  They  tell  me 
he  is  getting  into  bad  conipany;  yet  not  one 
of  them  raises  a  hand  to  keep  him  back." 

And  Mrs.  Meynal,  in  her  rambling,  dis- 
cursive, incoherent  way,  began  telling  the 
young  clergyman  of  her  troubles.  Wulfric 
took  this  opportunity  to  make  his  escape  to 
the  work  that  was  waiting  for  liim  in  his 
study;  but  Barbara  stayed,  anxious  to  explain 
away   any   incautious    statements   her   mother 
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miglit  make,  and  Mr.  Leslie  listened  witli 
great  attention  and  S3^mpathy.  He  expressed 
himself  with  great  good  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  Gerald's  delinquencies,  and  so  soothed  Mrs. 
Mejnal  that  the  painful  impression  made  upon 
her  began  to  subside,  and  she  was  able  to 
compose  herself  to  her  usual  evening  nap. 

Tiien  Frank  Leslie  turned  towards  Celia  and 
said,  gently,  "I  should  think  that  your  influence 
with  your  brother  might  be  the  strongest 
power  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
He  surely  would  not  lend  himself  to  a  course 
of  action  that  must  lower  him  in  your  sight." 

Celia  looked  very  lovely  that  night,  as, 
indeed,  she  generally  did,  and  her  beauty  was 
heightened  by  the  slight  color  that  flushed  her 
cheeks  in  the  consciousness  that  she  was  being 
admired.  Barbara  sometimes  wondered  whether 
her  sister  was  really  as  apathetic  and  vacant 
as  she  sometimes  appeared  to  be ;  or  whether, 
perhaps,  her  soul  was  only  slumbering,  and 
would  some  day  be  roused  into  a  life  it  had 
not  known  before.  To  look  lovely  and  to  win 
admiration  had  so  far  appeared  to  be  the  aim 
and  object  of  her  life;  but  surely  there  were 
possibilities  of  greater  things  beneath  so  fair 
an  exterior. 

At  any  rate,  Frank  Leslie  thought  so — that 
was  plain  enough  fur  all  to  see. 
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Celia  made  no  answer  to  liis  proposition 
save  by  a  littlo  smile,  and  lier  companion 
turned  tlie  conversation. 

"Have  you  tliouglit  over  Avliat  I  spoke 
about  to  you  the  other  day?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I  told  you  at  the  time,  didn't  T,  that 
I  did  not  care  about  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"Yes;  but  I  hardly  took  that  for  an  answer." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  wo  all  of  ns  have  to  do  what  we 
do  not  like  at  some  time  in  our  lives." 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course;  but  that  is  different 
from  doing  it  with  our  eyes  open  when  we 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it.  I  hate 
trouble." 

Mr.  Leslie  smiled,  but  did  not  appear  dis- 
concerted. 

"But  you  like  giving  pleasure  to  others?" 

"I  don't  think  I  care  about  it  unless  it 
gives  pleasure  to  me  at  the  same  time." 

"And   I    am    certain  that  if  you  were  once 
to   try,  you  would  jfind  that  in  the  giving  of 
pleasure  to  others  you  would  gain  it  for  your 
self." 

Celia  shrugged  her  shoulders  a  little,  but 
she  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  being 
regarded  as  so  amiable  a  being. 

"People  always  say  that, of  course;  but  no- 
body else  believes  them." 
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"  They  believe  it  themselves — and  possibly 
they  know  best,  as  you  may  find  if  you  will 
only  try." 

Ceha  made  a  little  tnoiie. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ?  In 
what  way  must  I  victimise  myself  for  your 
precious  parish  and  people  ?  " 

"They  are  not  mine,  Miss  Meynal,  they  are 
God's  people,  and  in  a  certain  sense  they  belong 
to  you  as  Avell  as  to  me." 

The  sudden  gravity  and  earnestness  with 
which  these  words  were  spoken  checked  the 
levity  with  which  Celia  had  felt  inclined  to 
treat  the  whole  subject. 

""Well,  tell  me  what  you  want,  then.  Per- 
haps I  will  think  about  it." 

"  I  only  want  you  to  visit  eyarj  week  tliat 
home  for  the  indigent  blind  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town,  and  read  to  them  for  an  hour  or 
so.  Poor  things,  they  have  had  hardly  any- 
thing done  for  them  ever  since  their  patron 
Mr.  Stuart  died  and  his  family  removed,  and 
their  lives  are  so  sadly  monotonous.  I  want  to 
get  a  lady  visitor  for  every  day  of  the  week  to 
go  and  see  tliem  and  read  to  them  and  cheer 
them  up  a  little.  Yo>i  do  not  know  what  it 
would  be  to  them.  Will  you  take  one  day, 
Miss  Meynal  ?  I  know  your  sister's  time  is 
taken  up,  but  you  say  yourself  that  you  have 
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wo  occupations.  Will  you  not  help  the  poor 
and  needy  by  one  little  act  of  self-sacrifice?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  Mr.  Leslie,  what  a  sermon  to 
preach  about  such  a  little  thing !  Will  you 
promise  me  if  I  say  'yes'  about  this  not  to 
worry  me  about  anything  else?" 

He  smiled  a  little  and  was  silent. 

"You  won't?  Well,  I  call  that  too  bad. 
It  Avould  serve  you  right  if  I  said  'no '  straight 
off.  Have  you  got  any  other  people  for  the 
other  days  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Granby  has  promised  to  take 
one  day.  I  went  to  ask  her  granddaughter ; 
but  found  she  proposed  going  into  a  hospital 
to  learn  nursing,  and  the  old  lady  said  she 
would  go  until  I  got  so  many  younger  volun- 
teers that  I  could  afford  to  dispense  with  her 
services.  Then  Mrs.  Dart,  the  solicitor's  wife, 
will  take  one  day,  and  Miss  Dumaresq,  from 
the  Hall,  another.  I  hope  soon  to  get  every 
day  supplied." 

"Reince  Dumaresq  seems  very  fond  of  good 
works,"  remarked  Celia.  "  I  can't  understand 
it  in  any  one  brought  up  as  she  has  been." 

Frank  Leslie  smiled  a  little. 

"I  think  bringing  up  has  less  to  do  Avith 
it  than  disposition  and  heart ;  but  you  have 
not  given  me  your  answer.  Miss  Meynal." 

"  Oh,  I   suppose   I   shall    have   to   go ;    but 
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wliat  I  shall  say  wlien  T  get  tliere  I  cannot 
imagine.  You  will  soon  be  begging  me  to 
discontinue  my  visits." 

Mr.  Leslie  looked  at  lier  again  witli  a  smile 
that  was  not  exactly  one  of  assent. 

Celia  did  go — why  she  could  hardly  have 
told,  unless  because  it  Avas  easier  to  do  so  than 
to  be  al\va3^s  saying  "  no  "  to  the  young  cler- 
gyman. She  did  not  expect  to  be  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  people,  and  she  was  not  very 
much;  still  their  patient  helplessness  did  touch, 
her  somewhat,  and  her  visits  to  them  led  to 
other  encounters  that  interested  her  more  than 
the  people  themselves. 

She  came  across  Keinee  Dumaresq  on  several 
occasions,  and  as  she  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Barbara's,  it  seemed  natural  that  a  certain 
amount  of  intimacy  should  be  taken  for  granted 
between  these  two.  Reinee  would  sometimes 
call  for  Celia  in  her  pretty  pony  carriage,  and 
drive  her  to  the  home  upon  her  visiting  days, 
and  would  talk  to  her  of  the  blind  people  and  what 
might  be  done  "for  them  in  a  way  that  showed 
how  personal  was  the  interest  she  took  in 
each  one,  and  how  fully  she  believed  that  her 
companion  did  the  same, 

Celia  felt  it  impossible,  somehow,  to  tell 
Rein6e  of  her  indifference  upon  subjects,  and 
from    appearing   interested  in   these  plans   she 
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began  to  feel  a  fuint  stirring  of  genuine  com- 
passion and  willingness  to  second  them. 

Mr.  Leslie  would  sometimes  be  appealed  to 
for  advice  by  Eeinee,  who  generally  included 
Celia  in  licr  projects,  and  the  young  clergy- 
man's face  would  light  up  with  pleasure  as  his 
eyes  rested  upon  the  two  girls,  and  something 
in  the  manner  or  in  the  look  of  his  face  betrayed 
a  good  deal  of  his  mind  to  the  quick  perceptions 
of  Miss  Dumaresq. 

'"I  think   Mr.  Leslie   is  a   very  good  man." 
she  once  said  to  Cclia. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.     Clergymen  ought  to  be." 

"There  is  a  difference  in  them,"  answered 
Eeinee,  smiling.  "I  like  Mr.  Leslie  very 
much." 

Celia  colored  slightly. 

"Do  you?"  she  said,  indifferently.  "  I  sup- 
pose he  means  well.  He  is  a  little  oppressive 
sometimes,  I  think.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the 
fashion  just  now  to  be  like  that.  I  do  not 
fancy  it  is  a  fashion  I  shall  ever  follow.  I 
like  to  take  my  ease." 

Keince  looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment  and 
then  said :  "  You  may  get  tired  of  that  some 
day." 

"  Perhaps  ;  I  doubt  it,  though.  I  know  you 
were  tired  of  gaiety  when  you  came  here  and 
took  up    country  life   with  great   zest ;    but    I 
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expect  wlien  you  are  married  and  plunge  back 
into  tlie  vortex  again,  yon  will  enjoy  it  all 
the  more,  and  wonder  how  you  could  have 
left  it." 

It  was  Rein^e's  turn  to  color  now. 

"I  am  not  likely  to  be  married,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  answered  Celia, 
quickly,  "but  everybody  said  you  were 
engaged  to  that  handsome  Mr.  Trevelyan  who 
stays  with  you  so  much." 

"I  am  not  engaged  to  him,"  answered 
Reinee,  "and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  shall 
be." 

Celia  looked  perplexed  and  almost  incredu- 
lous, and  Reinee  added,  after  a  short  pause, 
speaking  rather  fast:  "When  I  was  much 
younger  my  parents  entered  into  a  sort  of 
provisional  engagement  on  my  behalf;  but 
row  that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  judge 
for  myself,  I  cannot  ratify  it." 

"I  suppose  I  must  not  ask  why  not?" 

Reinee  glanced  at  Celia,  and  saw  that  the 
question  was  not  put  in  mere  idle  curiosity, 
she,  therefore,  answered  with  frank  simplicity 
and  truthfulness. 

"I  will  tell  you — I  know  you  Avill  not  talk 
about  it.  Arthur  Trevelyan  is  a  man  who 
— who    lias    diflerent    ideas   of    life,  of    right 
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and  wrong,  of  almost  cver3'tliing  from  mine. 
I  want  to  try  and  follow — however  flir  behind 
it  must  be — in  Christ's  footsteps  upon  earth. 
He  would  not  lielp  me  in  that.  He  might 
even — no — I  will  not  say  that ;  it  is  not  for 
me  to  judge  him.  But  I  could  never  marry 
a  man  whose  inner  life  I  could  not  share. 
You  understand  me  Celia,  do  you  not?" 

Celia  answered  "Yes,"  but  the  answer  was 
low  and  uncertain.  Did  she  understand,  she 
asked  herself  as  she  walked  in  the  garden 
that  evening?  Did  she  know  what  it  was  to 
put  considerations  of  that  kind  above  every- 
thing else?  She  kuew,  that  she  was  admired 
and  courted — loved,  perhaps,  by  two  men  at 
this  time;  the  wealthy,  gay,  extravagant  Hec- 
tor Thompson,  and  the  earnest,  unselfish 
Frank  Leslie.  In  a  different  way  she  liked 
them  both.  She  respected  and  reverenced  the 
latter  infinitely  more;  but  the  former  was  the 
"better  match."  Hector  could  give  her  those 
things  that  she  esteemed  most  highly  in  this 
life, — ease,  luxury,  and  everything  she  could 
want.  Frank  would  be  for  years  nothing 
better  than  a  struggling  curate — Celia's  lips 
curved  with  sudden  scorn.  She  be  nothing 
better  than  a  poor  clergyman's  wife?  Never! 
She  would  manage  to  do  bettor  for  herself 
than  that! 


CHAPTER  XIY. 
clive's  conquest. 

"Come  witli  me  this  morning,  Clive,  and 
see  my  dear  little  Jack,"  said  Reinee. 

"1  shall  be  jealous  of  that  precious  Jack 
if  you  ])ersist  in  using  such  endearing  terms." 

"  Well,  be  as  jealous  as  you  like,  but  come 
with  me.  It  is  so  nice  to  have  you  all  by 
yourself  again." 

Clive  was  lolling  on  a  green  bank  beneatli 
the  terrace  Avith  a  newspaper  beside  him. 
Reinee,  parasol  in  hand  and  basket  on  arm, 
had  come  to  seek  him  before  starting  on  her 
expedition.  Clive  was  in  his  white  flannels, 
and  evidently  proposed  some  boating  or  lawn 
tennis  that  day.  He  looked  up  at  his  sis- 
ter as  she  spoke  the  last  words  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Is  that  meant  for  a  com})liment  to  Tre- 
velyan?" 

Reinee  colored  a  little. 

"I  cannot  help  being  very  glad  he  has 
gone,  although  I  do  not  like  saying  inhospi- 
table things  about  any  guest  of  ours,  especially 
if  it  is  a  friend  of  yours." 
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"AYell,  to  tell  the  truth,  Eeinde,"  answered 
Clive,  "  I  don't  regret  him  much  myself.  He 
does  not  altogether  improve  as  he  grows 
older.  You  were  pretty  nearly  right,  I  beMeve, 
in  your  verdict.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  a 
good  man.  He  is  not  good  enough,  anyway, 
for  my  little  sister.  I  am  glad  he  has  gone, 
and  I  hope  he  will  not  come  back  very 
quickly." 

"Do  you  think  he  will?" 

"Undoubtedly  he  will,  sooner  or  later.  He 
will  not  let  go  his  prize  without  a  struggle; 
but  he  evidently  saw  that  he  was  not  favored 
by  you,  and  could  reckon  on  no  support  from 
me,  and  he  judged  it  wise  to  let  well  alone 
and  not  provoke  a  refusal  by  speaking  at  an 
inopportune  moment.  After  that  narrow  escape 
of  mine  on  the  cliff  he  seemed  to  know  he 
had  lost  a  point  or  two  by  his  shirking  dan- 
ger. Your  regal  scorn  was  a  little  too  much 
for  him,  Reinee — you  can  be  magnificent  when 
you  are  roused ;  and  now  he  has  taken  him- 
self off  awhile  to  'wait  till  the  clouds  roll 
by.'" 

Reinee  stood  silent  for  a  few  minutes  wrapt 
in  thought,  but  then,  putting  on  one  side  all 
unpleasant  topics,  she  smiled  in  the  sunny 
fashion  her  brother  loved  to  see. 

"  And    meantime    we    can   enjoy   ourselves 
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without   liim ;    and   you  are  to  come  with  me 
this  morning  to  see  my  dear  little  Jack." 

"And  where  does  this  prodigy  reside?" 

"In  a  nice  little  cottage  half-way  down 
the  cliff.  You  will  come,  won't  you,  Clive?" 
for  he  had  made  no  sign  of  moving  all  this 
time,  and  was  lying  back  in  luxurious  ease 
uj^on  the  bank. 

"I  suppose  my  life  will  be  a  burden  to 
me  until  I  do,"  answered  Clive,  rising  leisurely, 
"and  you  must  play  tennis  with  me  this 
afternoon  in  return.  Now,  give  me  that  bas- 
ket; I  suppose  I  must  needs  be  a  beast  of 
burden  when  we  go  on  these  charitable  erranda. 
There,  which  way?  All  right — phew!  How 
hot  it  is  in  the  sun?" 

And  laughing  and  talking  in  gay  and  easy 
fashion  they  approached  the  cliff  path  and 
began  the  descent. 

"I  hate  stuffy  cottages!"  remarked  Clive, 
who  loved  to  grumble;  "especially  on  a  day 
like  this." 

"  Well,  you  need  not  go  in,  Mr.  Fastidious. 
You  can  stay  and  talk  to  little  Jack  outside. 
He  is  sure  to  be  out  on  a  day  like  this.  I 
must   go  in  and  talk  to  his  mother." 

"  Is  it   the   father  of    this   little   chap   that 
works    on    the    farm — a   delicate-looking   man 
they  call  Stone?"  asked  Clive. 
16 
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"Yes,  do  you  know  anything  of  liim?" 

"Only  that  he  seems  to  understand  his 
business  very  well,  and  he's  ratlier  knowing 
with  horses,  too.  He  suggested  something  for 
Gipsy's  strained  shoulder  after  her  fall  that 
did  her  more  good  than  anything  else.  I  was 
telling  the  governor  the  other  day  what  a 
handy,  civil-spoken  sort  of  fellow  he  was." 

Eeinde  looked  pleased. 

"That  is  a  good  boy,  Clive.  Always  stand 
up  for  my  proteges." 

"Of  course,"  answered  Clive,  promptly;  and 
as  they  were  now  approaching  the  cottage, 
further  conversation  was  suspended. 

Little  Jack  was  lying  out  upon  his  cush- 
ioned couch  in  the  shade,  and  his  face  looked 
brown  and  healthy.  The  good  nourishing 
food  which  the  improved  circumstances  of 
the  family  enabled  his  mother  to  give  him 
had  worked  a  marked  change  for  the  better 
since  Eeinee  had  seen  him  first.  He  had  a 
table  in  front  of  him  on  which  lay  a  vast 
assortment  of  odds  and  ends  of  rubbish,  such 
as  boys  love  to  collect  about  them. 

As  the  visitors  approached,  he  looked  up, 
and  his  face  beamed  all  over  when  he  saw 
Reinee. 

"Mother,  mother!"  he  cried,  "here's  my 
young  lady  !  " 
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Mrs.  Stone,  at  the  sound  of  the  call, 
appeared  at  the  cottage  door,  and  courtesied 
to  the  visitors.  Clive  lifted  his  hat  and  Eeinee 
smiled,  and  touched  Jack's  curly  head  with 
her  gloved  hand. 

"You  are  very  busy  this  morning,  Jack. 
"What  are  you  doing  with  all  that  wood?" 

"I'm  a  trying  to  make  a  boat,  I  am," 
answered  the  child,  brightly,  "but  it  ain't  so 
easy  as  it  looks." 

"Well,  3^ou  ask  my  big  brother  to  tell  you 
how.  He  was  a  great  hand  at  it  once.  He's 
come  here  to  see  you  this  morning,  you  see." 

"Thank'ee  sir,"  said  Jack,  pulling  his  fore- 
lock. 

Eeinee  passed  into  the  cottage,  and  Clive 
seated  himself  in  an  easy  attitude  upon  the 
low  stone  wall  that  bounded  the  little  garden 
on  the  sea  side,  and  was  close  to  the  foot  of 
Jack's  couch. 

"A  nice  young  man  3-ou  are  to  go  tumbling 
down  precipices  and  breaking  your  bones!  I 
suppose  it  was  an  excuse  for  playing  truant 
all  these  weeks.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  that  you  ought." 

Jack  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  Well,  it  weren't  my  fault,  I  don't  think. 
It  were  an  accident.  Besides  you  broked  your 
own  leg,  you  diJ,  when  you  were  at  school," 
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and  he  looked  up  in  Clive's  face  with  a  lit- 
tle laugh  of  triumph. 

"Who   told   you   that,    you  young  rascal?" 

"My  young  lady  did,"  and  Jack  glanced  to- 
wards the  cottage  where  Reinee  had  disap- 
peared. "She  said  you  wanted  a  deal  of 
amusing,  she  did." 

Clive  laughed  mirthfully,  and  Jack,  encour- 
aged by  the  kindliness  of  the  young  gentle- 
man's face  and  manner,  concluded  archly: 
"She  didn't  tell  me  as  you  was  ever  ashamed 
of  yourself." 

"Ah,  but  I  was  old  enough  to  do  as  I 
pleased,  and  you're  not,  which  makes  all  the 
difference.  And  how  soon  are  they  going  to 
get  you  on  your  legs  again?" 

"In  about  a  week,  my  doctor  says.  He's 
going  to  let  me  have  a  pair  of  crutches  to 
get  about  on  a  little;  and  then  I  shall  have 
a  stick,  and  then  I  shall  run  about  as  I  did 
used  to  do.  It  were  a  bad  break,  it  were, 
but  it's  doing  famous,  and  I  shan't  be  no 
worse  for  it  in  the  long  run,  that's  what  he 
says." 

"Dr.  Meynal?" 

"Yes;  he's  a  good  'un,  he  is,  and  so  is 
Miss  Barbara.  She  sent  my  young  lady,  and 
she's  tlie  best  of  them  all.  I've  been  in  rare 
luck,  I  have!" 
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Jack's  whole  face  glowed,  and  Clive,  glanc- 
ing at  the  child  with  his  broken  limb,  and 
liomely  surroundings,  fell  into  a  brief  reverie, 
from  which  he  roused  himself  to  observe — 

"And  so  you  don't  know  how  to  set  about 
making  a  boat,  don't  you  ? — and  you  half  a 
sailor,  too?     How  comes  that?" 

'*  Well,  I  ain't  got  much  of  a  knife  to  start 
with,"  answered  Jack,  holding  up  a  w'cather- 
stained  haft  with  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
rusty,  broken  blade. 

"Think  that's  any  better?"  asked  Clive, 
tossing  him  the  one  from  his  own  pocket. 

Jack's  e^^es  sparkled  with  delighted  interest 
as  he  handled  the  wonderful  implement,  and 
carefully  opened  one  bright,  sharp  blade  after 
another,  and  tested  their  edges  with  his  thumb- 
nail. 

"That's  something  like  a  knife!"  he  said 
with  great  admiration.  "I  expects  that  was 
made  in  London,  I  do." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  you're  not  much  out. 
And  do  you  think  it  would  do  your  business 
for  you  better  than  that  treasure?" 

Jack  looked  a  little  mystified. 

"  Would  you  like  to  keep  it  altogether  to 
help  with  your  boat-building  business?" 

Jack's  eyes  opened  wide,  and  he  drew  a 
long  breath. 
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"Be  you  a  joking,  sir?"  he  asked. 

"No,  old  fellow,  I  mean  what  I  say.  You 
may  keep  it.  I  dare  say  I've  another  at 
home.  Now,  let's  see  how  you  set  to  work 
—I'll  show  you  a  dodge  or  two.  I  was  a 
dab  hand  at  that  sort  of  thing  when  I  was  a 
shrimp  like  you." 

Heinle  sat  some  twenty  minutes  in  the  cot- 
tage with  Mrs.  Stone,  hearing  about  Jack's 
progress,  and  the  other  simple  joys  and  sor- 
rows that  make  up  the  sum  of  many  lives. 
Mrs.  Stone  was  not  a  woman  Avho  could  talk 
of  her  aifairs  to  many  people,  but  Eeinee's 
gentle  ways  and  sweet  smiles  had  won  the 
way  to  her  heart,  Avhilst  the  kindness  shown 
to  her  little  boy  during  this  time  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  so  trying  had  filled  her 
with  a  deep  and  earnest  gratitude. 

So  she  could  talk  to  the  young  lady  from 
the  Ilall  as  she  had  not  been  able  to  talk  to 
any  one  for  many  a  long  day,  and  Reinee 
listened  with  an  interest  that  Avas  not  in  the 
least  feigned,  and  which,  by  its  sincerity,  seemed 
to  invite  confidence. 

When  the  girl  quitted  tlie  cottage  and  rounded 
the  angle  of  the  house  that  hid  Jack's  couch 
from  view,  she  saw  something  that  caused  her 
a  sensation  of  considerable  surprise. 

During  the  whole  mouth  that  she  had  been 
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visiting  at  the  cliff  cottage  slic  liacl  never 
once  succeeded  in  winning  a  sino-le  word  or 
smile  from  the  crippled  girl,  Alice.  Beloved 
as  slie  was  by  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
particularly  by  Jack,  his  sister  had  never  con- 
sented to  make  friends  or  to  relax  the  hostile 
attitude  she  had  established  from  the  first. 
Reince  was  sorry  and  perplexed,  but  as  all 
her  efforts  to  make  friends  had  proved  fruit- 
less, and  as  the  child  was  said  to  be  a  little 
wrong  in  the  head,  she  had  at  last  yielded  up 
the  attempt  and  had  ceased  to  pay  the  atten- 
tions that  were  abviously  so  much  resented. 
So  that  her  surprise  was  now  very  great  at 
what  she  now  saw. 

Clive  was  seated  as  before  on  the  low  wall 
and  was  working  away  at  a  miniature  boat 
to  which  he  was  putting  the  finishing  touches, 
whilst  Jack  watched  him  with  eager  eyes. 

Clive  was  whistling  as  he  worked,  and  his 
whistle  was  peculiarly  clear  and  sweet  and 
bird-like,  and  he  could  trill  and  shake  and  warble 
like  a  sky-lark. 

Jack  was  listening  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  he  watched,  and  he  was  not  the  only 
auditor,  for  Alice  had  drawn  near  from  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  and  was  standing  quite 
close  to  Clive,  her  lips  parted  in  a  breathless 
smile,  her   eyes  wide    and  full  of  delight,  her 
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whole  face  so  wondeTfully  changed  and  softened 
that  Eeinee  hardly  knew  the  girL 

"  'Tis  the  music,"  said  Jack,  in  a  low  voice 
catching  Eeinue's  look  of  surprise.  "  Our 
Alice  does  so  love  it." 

Clive  ceased  whistling  as  his  sister 
approached,  and  looked  up  with  his  merry 
smile. 

"Is  the  charitable  mission  accomplished?" 
he  asked  in  French,  "  and  have  we  sufficiently 
done  our  duty  to  our  neighbor." 

Eeinee  smiled  and  sat  down  for  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  to  Jack. 

"  I  have  heard  from  the  lady  to  Avhom  I 
sent  your  sea-weeds.  Jack.  She  is  very  much 
pleased  with  them  and  has  sent  you  half  a 
sovereign,"  and  Eeinee  produced  the  bright 
little  coin  and  held  it  out  to  Jack. 

Jack's  eyes  sparkled  more  brightly  than  the 
gold.  He  took  it  eagerly  and  looked  at  it, 
and  then  held  it  out  to  Eeinee. 

"Will  you  take  care  of  it  for  me,  please? 
And  I'll  try  and  save  up  all  I  can  to  get 
mother  a  warm  gown  or  shawl  against  the 
cold  weather  comes." 

"Yes,  Jack,  I  will  do  that  gladly,"  answered 
Eeinee,  "and  if  you  do  some  more  sea- weed 
as  nicely  as  the  last,  I  dare  say  I  can  find  a 
purchaser  again." 
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"  And  if  you'll  make  me  a  fleet  of  decent 
boats  for  my  little  nephews,"  added  Clive, 
"I'll  give  you  sixpence  a  piece  for  tliem." 

As  Clive  had  no  small  nephews,  Eeinee 
heard  this  proposition  with  considerable  amuse- 
ment, and  her  brother  catching  the  glance  in 
her  eye  laughed  aloud ;  but  Jack  was  too 
delighted  at  his  good  luck  to  observe  any- 
thing of  this. 

Alice  had  moved  away  as  soon  as  the 
whistling  ceased,  and  was  now  hidden  behind 
a  low  bush,  "Sing  us  a  song  before  we  go, 
Clive,"  said  E.eince.  "  I  want  to  see  how  Jack 
can  carve." 

So  CUvc  sang  a  good,  rollicking,  sailor  song, 
with  a  swing  in  it  that  seemed  to  speak  of 
beating  waves  and  a  rolling  ship.  His  voice 
was  as  clear  and  true  and  flexible  as  his  whistle 
had  been,  and  Jack  forget  his  boat  to  listen, 
whilst  Alice  drew  nearer  and  nearer  as  if  drawn 
by  an  invisible  power. 

When  Clive  stopped  she  was  close  beside 
him.     He  looked   down  at    her   with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  is  it  so  very  wonderful  ?  "  he  asked, 
catching  the  wrapt  expression  in  her  eyes. 
"  Did  you  never    hear  any  one    sing  before  ?  " 

"Not  like  that,"  she  answered,  without 
shrinking  away  as  Reinee  had  expected.  "I 
think  the  anszels  must  siun.  like  that." 
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Clive  laughed  a  little  at  tlie  notion. 

"  Can't  you  sing  me  a  song  ?  It's  your  turn 
now." 

But  Alice  sliook  her  head. 

"I  can't  sing  when  anybody's  there  to 
hear." 

"  Well,  you  must  sing  to  me  some  day  when 
we're  quite  alone,"  he  answered,  smiling  as  he 
got  off  the  wall.  "Are  you  ready,  Eeinee  ? 
We  have  stayed  an  unconscionable  time;  but 
you  don't  seem  shy  of  inflicting  yourself  upon 
the  community." 

They  spoke  their  kindly  adieus,  and  brother 
and  sister  had  almost  ascended  the  steep  path 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff'  when  the  patter  of 
footsteps  behind  them  made  Clive  turn  round. 

The  lame  girl  was  hurrying  after  them  as 
quickly  as  her  crutches  would  allow,  and  as 
the  young  man  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two 
to  meet  her,  she  jralled  from  her  waistband  a 
single,  half- blown,  white  moss  rose  evidently 
just  gathered,  and  put  it  into  his  hand;  then 
turning  quickly  round,  she  began  descending 
the  rugged  path  with  marvellous  agihty. 

"Why,  Clive,"  said  Reinee  with  a  smile^ 
"you  have  acliieved  at  one  stroke  what  I  have 
failed  to  accomplish  by  much  pains  and  patience. 
Alice  will  not  speak  to  mc  or  look  at  me  if 
she  can  help  it." 
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"  I  suppose  slie  is  a  little  touclied  in  tlie 
head?" 

"She  is  peculiar,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
amounts  to  more  than  that." 

Clive  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  gave  little 
heed  to  the  matter;  but  he  began  to  take  an 
interest  from  that  day  forward  in  the  little 
bright-eyed  Jack  and  his  odd,  lame  sister. 

The  cliff  path  was  the  shortest  way  down 
to  the  beach,  where  Clive's  boat  lay  moored, 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  the  little 
thatched  cottage  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
He  would  never  go  by  without  a  kind  word 
to  Jack,  and  a  promise  that  when  he  was 
well  enough  he  shovdd  come  with  him  and 
steer  his   boat. 

As  for  Alice,  she  watched  for  him  in  her 
odd,  silent  fashion  day  by  day,  and  never  let 
him  pass  without  some  simple  offering  of 
flower,  or  fern,  or  perhaps  a  curious  shell  or 
pebble.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  on  the  wall 
awhile,  and  chat  to  Jack  or  sing  a  song,  and 
Alice  always  hovered  around,  evidently  taking 
a  keen  pleasure  in  these  visits. 

Clive  did  not  think  much  of  the  matter, 
little  knowing  what  the  lame  girl's  devotion 
was  to  cost  him,  but  Reince  was  much  surprised 
by  what  she  heard  and  saw,  as  were  the 
imnates  of  the  cottaue  themselves. 
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But  Alice  could  give  no  explanation  of  her 
odd  likes  and  dislikes.  She  told  Jack  that 
Miss  Dumaresq  only  came  to  amuse  herself, 
and  did  not  really  care  for  them,  and  no 
indignant  protestations  on  her  brother's  part 
could  shake  her  in  this  conviction.  Why  she 
did  not  resent  Olive's  visits  on  the  same  ground 
it  Avould  be  hard  to  say;  but  his  voice  and 
his  whistle  and  perhaps  the  very  carelessness 
of  his  meiTy  waj^s  had  quite  won  her  stubborn 
heart,  and  he  became  to  her  at  once  a  hero 
and  an  idol. 

Nobody,  howevej',  had  the  least  idea  what 
was  to  come  of  Olive's  conquest,  or  to  what 
results  it  would  lead.  Certainly,  there  was 
something  very  attractive  about  the  two  young 
Dumaresqs,  this  brother  and  sister  who  were 
so  devotedly  attached  to  one  another,  and  who 
won  all  hearts  by  their  kindly  sympathy  and 
ready  interest  in  the  life  around  them  into 
which  they  were  so  willing  to  enter, 

Olive  had  taken  a  great  liking  for  Wulfric 
Meynal,  partly,  perhaps,  out  of  gratitude,  but 
more  from  genuine  admiration  for  the  man 
himself;  and  the  difficulty  of  improving  the 
acquaintance  only  seemed  to  increase  the 
young  man's  desire  for  it. 

Wulfric  was  much  too  busy  to  pay  or  receive 
visits,  and    it   never  occurred  to  him  that  his 
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society  could  afford  pleasure  to  others.  That 
the  gay  and  brilliant  Clive  could  really  desire 
his  company  ^vas  au  idea  that  never  entered 
his  head,  and  yet  such  was  undoubtedly  the 
case,  and  by-and-by  even  Wulfric  became 
convinced  of  it,  and  the  consciousness  brought 
with  it  an  odd  glow  of  pleasure  and  a  sense 
of  gratitude  and  satisfaction. 

Clive  would  often  stroll  in  at  the  hour 
when  Wulfric  was  usually  at  leisure;  and  as 
often  as  he  could  he  would  get  the  young 
doctor  to  the  Hall,  or  detain  him  there  after 
a  professional  visit  and  improve  the  acquaint- 
ance by  every  means  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Dumaresq  liked  "Wulfric  exceedingly,  and 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  skill.  He 
was  benefitted  by  his  treatment,  and  was  more 
inclined  to  think  favourably  of  his  own  case 
than  he  had  been  able  to  do  before. 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  believed  in  the  young 
doctor's  medical  skill,  although  she  had  no 
liking  for  him  personally.  She  would  have 
preferred  only  to  receive  him  on  a  strictly 
professional  footing;  but  tlien  Clive  was  the 
very  idol  of  her  rather  cold  heart,  and  what- 
ever he  chose  to  do  she  could  not  oppose. 
She  was  so  pleased  at  having  him  at  home 
that  she  was  glad  for  him  to  enliven  his 
time  in  every  possible  way,  and  if  Dr.  Meyual's 
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society  was  an  attraction,  she  would  make 
no  objection  to  the  friendship.  To  lier,  Wulfric 
was  so  essentially  an  unpleasing  and  uninter- 
esting man — rough,  heavy,  and  dull,  she 
mentally  called  him — that  tlie  idea  of  his 
attracting  tlie  esteem  and  regard  of  her  daughter 
never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  her. 

Yet  Reinee  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  brother's 
friend  on  the  occasions  when  he  came  to  the 
Hall,  and  she  sliared  Olive's  admiration  and 
respect  for  him  in  no  small  degree.  Since  she 
had  begun  to  help  Barbara  a  little  in  visiting 
some  of  the  sick  poor,  a  common  bond  of 
sympathy  seemed  to  unite  them,  and  they  had 
many  things  to  discuss  together,  and  Wulfric 
was  often  appealed  to  for  advice  with  regard 
to  some  of  lleincc's  plans  and  projects. 

Of  course,  she  was  inclined  to  "spoil  the 
people,"  as  Wulfric  often  told  her,  with  a 
smile  that  robbetl  the  rebuke  of  anything  like 
ungraciousness.  With  money  at  easy  command, 
and  warm  feelings  of  sym[)athy  towards  all 
who  were  suflering  from  any  kind  of  ill,  it 
was  inevitable  that  Rcinec  should  incline  to 
an  over-lavish ness  of  generosity ;  and  many  of 
her  pretty  little  plans  were  negatived  with  a 
smile  by  Wulfric,  a  smile  half  sad,  half  pleased, 
and  he  would  say  with  his  unconscious  air  of 
command,  "No,  Miss   Dumarcsq,  if  j'ou  want 
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my  sanction  I  cannot  give  it.  Do  not  pau- 
perise the  people,  and  teach  them  to  think 
that  they  are  to  have  everything  they  fancy 
just  because  you  have  plenty  to  give.  Keep 
your  money  for  the  really  weak  and  suffer- 
ing, and  those  who  cannot  help  themselves; 
but  let  those  who  can  work  do  so,  and  do 
not  continue  doles  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  nor  let  it  be  thought  that  you 
encourage   idleness   or   needless  complainings." 

And  if  Eeinee  sometimes  looked  a  little  sad 
and  disappointed  at  having  some  pet  scheme 
quietly  put  aside  in  this  way,  she  very  soon 
learned  how  wise  and  far-seeing  Wulfric  Mc}'- 
nal's  judgments  were,  and  how  really  tender- 
hearted he  was  in  any  case  of  genuine  distress 
and  suffering.  She  began  to  feel  that  he  could 
never  be  wrong,  and  to  look  up  to  him  as  to 
a  great  and  good  man  who  stood  on  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  ordinary  mortals. 

Her  manner  towards  him,  though  alwaj-s 
sweet  and  gracious,  had  just  tliat  touch  of 
reserve  that  is  often  to  be  noticed  in  the 
young  towards  those  whom  they  most  rever- 
ence and  respect.  }\hs.  Dumaresq  observed  it 
with  satisfaction,  and  considered  that  Eeincc 
was  acting  with  becoming  dignit3^  But  Clivc 
sometimes  smiled  to  himself  as  he  listened  to 
the  discussions   between   his    sister    and    his 
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friend,  and  said  to  himself  tliat  she  was  never 
so  bewitching  as  when  she  was  talking  in  that 
earnest,  serious  way,  appeahng  to  him  with 
such  perfect  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
such  absolute  trust  in  his  kindness. 

"  I  don't  know  how  Trevelyan  would  like 
it  if  he  were  here,"  he  said  sometimes  to  him- 
self, "  but  I  doubt  if  he  Avill  be  here  just  yet. 
lie  certainlv"  went  away  in  high  dudgeon 
about  something,  and  when  he  comes  back  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  chances  are  it  will  be 
— too  late." 


CHAPTER  XY. 

Juliet's  experiences. 

"  Well,  Miss  Granby,  so  it  is  hard  work 
that  you  want  to  find,  is  it?  So  yovi  say  in 
your  letter,  and  so  Dr,  JMeynal  gave  me  to 
understand.  If  that  is  the  case  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  obliging  you ;  but  you  must 
be  prepared  for  disagreeables.  Hospital  life 
is  not  a  bed  of  roses." 

So  said  Mrs.  Martin,  the  matron  of  the  Ayl- 
cester  County  Infirmary,  as  she  surveyed  Avitli. 
a  keen,  yet  not  unfriendly  glance,  the  girl  who 
had  been  waiting  for  nearly  half  an  hour  for 
an  interview  with  her. 

Juliet  with  her  modest  luggage  had  arrived 
at  the  hospital  about  an  hour  before,  accord- 
ing to  previous  arrangement,  and  now  she  was 
confronted  for  tlie  first  time  with  the  head  of 
the  department  to  which  she  was  to  belong. 

Mrs.  Martin  was  a  large,  active  woman,  with 
a  ca])able  air  and  a  manner  that  plainly 
bes]>oke  her  in  a  jiosition  of  command. 
Although  not  perhaps  a  lady  by  birth  slie  was 
by  no  means  lacking  in  native  refinement  and 
good  feeling;  but  the  busy  and  responsible  life 
17  (257) 
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slie  led  had  left  its  stamp  upon  her  in  a  cer- 
tain quickness  of  speech  and  abruptness  of 
manner  that  led  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Juliet,  though  little  in  the  way  of  feeling 
over-awed,  had  an  instinctive  conviction  that 
Mrs.  Martin  Avas  a  woman  to  be  respected,  and 
one  into  whose  disfavor  it  would  not  be  pleas- 
ant to  fall.  So  she  felt  that  the  best  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  try  and  make  a  good  impres- 
sion at  starting. 

"I  do  not  expect  things  to  be  easy  or  pleas- 
ant," she  answered.  "  It  is  because  I  am  tired 
of  idleness  that  I  have  come  here.  I  want 
hard  work,  and  to  see  something  of  life." 

Mrs,  Martin  glanced  at  her  a  little  keenly. 

"  "Well,  some  people  never  know  when  they 
are  well  off.  I  alwa3'S  say  every  life  has  its 
own  work  and  its  own  lessons  if  people  will 
but  look  for  them.  However,  you  have 
chosen  for  yourself,  and  you  ought  to  know 
your  own  business  best.  You  will  see  some- 
thing of  life  here,  undoubtedly,  but  whether 
your  experiences  A\dll  please  you  or  not  remains 
to  be  proved." 

Juliet  made  no  reply,  and  after  a  short  pause 
the  matron  continued  to  speak  : 

"  You  understand  that  Ave  have  no  special 
arrangements  here  for  lady  nurses  ?  " 
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"Yes." 

"  You  will  have  to  take  your  place  as  an 
ortlinarv  working  probationer,  under  the  orders 
of  the  head  nurse  of  the  "ward  in  whicli  you 
are  placed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  under  the 
assistant  nurses,  also.  If  3-ou  are  not  prepared 
to  obey  promptly  and  unquestioningly  those 
■who  are  placed  above  you,  it  is  useless  your 
coming  here  at  all." 

But  Juliet  was  in  one  of  her  heroic  moods, 
and  she  was  not  at  all  daunted  by  this  pros- 
pect, though  obedience  was  not  exactly  her 
strong  point. 

"I  am  quite  prepared  to  do  mj'  duty, 
■whatever  it  may  be." 

"Very  good.  Your  duty  is  to  learn  yonr 
own  work,  which  can  onl}'  be  done  in  the 
first  place  by  close  attention  to  orders,  and  by 
diffidence  in  acting,  even  in  the  smallest  mat- 
ters, upon  your  own  responsibility,  which  is 
a  thing  that  only  really  experienced  nurses 
should  do.  Your  word  work  you  will  learn, 
of  course,  in  the  wards — I  need  not  attempt 
to  define  it  here.  There  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  drudgery  that  docs  not  come  under  the 
head  of  nursing  proper,  and  yet  which  must 
be  done,  and  a  large  share  of  that  always 
falls  upon  the  probationer.  Are  you  pre- 
pared for  that?" 
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"Yes,"  answered  Juliet,  "quite." 

She  was  thinking  in  her  own  mind  that  it 
■would  not  be  long  before  she  should  work 
her  way  up  by  her  talents  and  force  of  char- 
acter to  a  less  subordinate  position,  and  mean- 
time she  must  make  the  best  of  matters  as 
thej  were.  But  she  said  nothing  of  this  to 
Mrs.  Martin,  as  she  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
understood. 

"Very  good,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I  hope 
jon  may  have  a  less  rough  time  of  it  than 
some  of  my  ladies  have  had." 

"You  have  had  ladies  here  before?" 

"Yes,  occasionally;  but  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions they  have  not  stayed  long,  and,  to  tell 
the   truth,    they   have   been   but   little  liked." 

"Why?" 

"Because  they  have  not  entered  upon  their 
duties  in  a  proper  or  practical  spirit.  They 
have  come  here,  not  because  they  love  the 
sick,  or  felt  any  talent  for  nursing,  but  because 
they  were  dull  at  home,  or  thought  that 
nursing  would  be  an  easy  way  of  making  a 
living.  They  held  themselves  above  the 
other  nurses,  were  intolerant  and  careless, 
and  often  idle;  and  generally,  after  making 
themselves  thoroughly  unpopular  throughout 
the  building,  they  have  gone  away  angry 
and  hurt  with  everybody  and  everything.'' 
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Juliet  was  silent. 

"  Now,  those  I  call  my  real  ladies,  have 
acted  very  diiferently,"  continued  Mrs.  Martin. 
"  They  never  made  any  fuss  about  themselves 
and  their  position;  but  did  their  work  with 
readiness  and  good  humor,  and  by  the  self- 
command  and  gentleness  and  quickness  that 
belongs,  in  a  greater  degree,  to  the  upper 
than  the  lower  classes,  made  themselves  gen- 
erally beloved,  and  showed  a  capacity  that 
quickly  made  them  of  value  wherever  they 
went.  One  of  these  ladies  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  London  hospital,  and  another 
comes  to  me  every  3^ear  to  take  head  duty  in 
the  different  wards  while  my  head  nurses  go 
away  for  their  holidays.  If  you  can  emulate 
them,  Miss  Granb}',  you  will  do  well,  and 
will  have  a  chance  of  rising  in  the  profes- 
sion, if  that  is  your  wish." 

"  I  should  like  very  well  to  have  the  man- 
agement of  a  large  hospital,''  answered  Juliet. 

Mrs.  Martin  smiled. 

"  You  will  require  a  good  deal  of'  training 
before  you  will  be  fit  for  such  a  post." 

"  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  generally  learn 
quickly.  I  suppose  there  is  promotion  even 
here  wlien  the  rudiments  are  mastered?" 

"  Promotion  cannot  be  very  quick,  for 
learning  takes  time.     A  probationer  must  serve 
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licr  year  to  become  an  assistant  nurse,  and  ag 
a  nurse  slie  may  probably  go  on  some  years 
before  slie  would  receive  an  appointment  ag 
head  nurse  here.  Vacancies  are  not  very 
frequent,  and  we  do  not  always  find  it  advis- 
able to  promote  our  own  nurses.  A  stranger 
from  another  hospital  often  does  better,  and 
has  more  influence  over  her  under  nurses  than 
one  taken  from  their  own  ranks.  However, 
Miss  Granby,  you  had  better  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  coming  promotion  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  content  yourself  with  trying  to  make 
a  good  and  docile  probationer.  As  I  have 
hinted  before,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
prejudice  against  ladies  among  the  nurses ;  it 
will  depend  upon  yourself  whether  you  con- 
quer it  in  your  case  or  add  to  it." 

Juliet  hardly  knew  what  she  was  expected 
to  say,  so  she  asked  a  question  instead : 

"  Am  I  to  begin  work  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ?  " 

"Yes,  in  a  men's  medical  ward.  Your 
head  nurse  will  be  a  Mj's.  Beasley,  an  elderly 
woman  and  an  excellent  nurse,  with  whom 
you  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  on. 
She  is  rather  short-handed,  as  her  probationer 
has  to  take  'special'  duty  in  watching  a 
delirious  patient.  She  will  be  glad  of  your 
assistance." 
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"I  suppose  I  sliall  liave  surgical  work  to 
do  bj-and-by?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  but  I  generally  put  new  nurses 
into  medical  wards.  There  is  less  that  is 
unpleasant  to  unseasoned  nerves,  and  none 
of  the  hurry  and  bustle  that  is  bewildering 
at  first  in  the  accident  Avards.  We  must  all 
walk  before  we  can  run ;  and  you  will  learn 
your  routine  better  under  ]\[rs,  Beasley  than 
under  any  other  head  nurse." 

Juliet  would  have  preferred  the  activity 
and  bustle  of  the  accident  wards,  had  the 
choice  been  given  her,  but  it  was  not;  and 
there  was  something  final  in  Mrs.  Martin's 
manner  that  hindered  ber  from  objecting  to 
her  decision. 

*'  I  will  have  you  shown  up  to  your  room 
now,"  she  said,  ringing  a  bclh  *'  You  will 
find  it  small  and  bare,  but  you  did  not  come 
here  expecting  luxuries.  Sup})er  for  the  day 
nurses  is  at  nine  o'clock,  and  i)rayers  follow 
immediately  after.  At  ten  all  lights  are  put 
out,  and  at  six  a  bell  will  awaken  you  eacb 
morning.  Breakfast  is  at  half-past  six,  ward 
work  begins  at  seven.  From  twelve  to  half- 
past  the  probationers  dine ;  from  half-past 
twelve  to  one  the  assistant  nurses.  Tea  goes 
on  from  five  to  six,  and  you  go  down  as  you 
can    best    arrange    amongst    yourselves,    each 
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nurse  being  absent  half  an  hour.  On  alter- 
nate afternoons  the  probationer  has  two  hours 
for  air  and  exercise,  which  on  fine  days  is  to 
be  spent  out  of  doors.  The  assistant  nurses 
have  tlicir  time  off  in  the  evening,  and  each 
nurse  in  the  hospital,  of  whatever  standing, 
has  one  day's  holiday  in  a  month.  Now  I 
think  I  have  explained  everything,  and  I  dare 
say  you  will  like  to  go  upstairs  and  unpack. 
I  will  send  you  up  some  tea  after  your  jour- 
ney, and  if  you  prefer  to  remain 'upstairs  in 
the  nurses'  parlor,  or  your  own  room  and  go 
to  bed  early,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
You  will  not  be  bound  by  the  ordinary  rules 
before  to-morrow  morning." 

A  servant  had  now  made  her  appearance. 

"Take  Nurse  Granby  up  to  her  room — No. 
16  in  the  top  gallery." 

Juliet  followed  her  guide  through  long,  lofty, 
echoing  corridors,  and  up  many,  many  flights 
of  wide,  stone  steps.  She  passed  many  ward 
doors  in  her  ascent,  some  of  which  were  closed 
and  some  open,  giving  glimpses  of  the  busy 
life  within. 

She  saw  several  nurses  going  up  or  down 
the  stairs,  on  various  errands,  all  seeming  too 
busy  and  intent  to  give  her  more  than  a  pass- 
ing glance;  and  a  strange  fechng  of  loneliness 
and  isolation   came   over   her   as   she   realised 
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what  a.  mere  atom  she  was  in  tliis  vast  liive 
of  Imman  toil  and  industry. 

When  the  three  tiers  of  wards  had  been 
passed,  the  stairs  still  led  upwards  to  a  long, 
long  gallery,  tliat  contained  rows  of  doors  with 
numbers  upon  them,  rather,  as  Juliet  fancied, 
like  prison  cells.  The  gallery  was  divided  into 
sections,  as  it  were,  the  larger  rooms  being 
given  to  the  assistant  nurses,  two  of  whom 
shared  one  together,  whilst  the  nioht  nurses 
were  lodged  at  the  extreme  end,  so  as  to  bo 
as  quiet  as  possible  by  day,  and  the  probation- 
ers had  a  series  of  little  cells,  only  divided  one 
from  the  other  by  wooden  partitions,  rather 
like  stalls  or  loose  boxes  in  a  stable. 

"  This  is  your  room,"  said  the  maid,  open- 
ing the  door  of  one  marked  16  and  handing 
Juliet  the  key.  "  Your  boxes  are  up  already, 
so  you  can  unpack  and  get  all  put  to  rights. 
You've  got  to  keep  everything  very  tidy,  you 
know." 

Juliet  was  rather  offended  at  the  freedom  of 
the  tone,  but  the  girl,  a  clumsy,  good-humored, 
provincial  lass,  had  not  the  least  idea  of  such 
a  thing. 

"Have  you  ever  done  any  nursing  before?  " 
she  asked. 

"No,"  answered  eTuliet,  briefly,  as  she  began 
examinin<^   the    narrow    limits    of    her    room. 
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wliicli  contained  only  tlic  plainest  of  furniture 
— a  low,  narrow  bedstead,  a  washing-stand,  a 
ckest  of  drawers,  wliicli  served  also  for  a  toilet 
table,  and  beneath  the  little  window  a  small 
cupboard,  for  boots  and  other  odds  and  ends. 
All  the  hanging  sjmce  was  a  few  pegs  on  the 
door,  and'  Juliet,  who  had  been  used  to  plenty 
of  accommodation  and  dainty  fittings  about  her, 
felt  an  odd  sense  of  dismay  and  disgust. 

"Well,  I  almost  wonders  you  took  to  it,  then. 
I  often  say  to  cook  as  I'd  ten  times  rather  be 
a  sculler}^ -maid  than  one  of  them  nusses.  We 
don't  have  such  a  bad  time  of  it  downstairs, 
though  to  be  sure  there's  plenty  to  do  of  a 
morning  Avith  all  the  dinners  to  do — patients' 
and  nusses'  and  doctors'  lunches  and  all.  But 
we  do  slack  off  a  bit  towards  evening,  and  can 
have  a  bit  of  a  gossip  round  ;  but  them  poor 
nusses  is  always  at  it  hard,  and  is  that  druv 
sometimes  as  they  don't  know  how  to  get 
along.  If  I  was  3'ou  I'd  change  my  mind 
and  come  on  as  a  servant,  I  would." 

Juliet  was  not  given  to  see  the  humorous 
side  of  a  situation,  and  she  got  rid  of  the  Avell- 
meaning  Nancy  in  so  summary  a  fashion  as  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  offence  to  that  damsel,  in 
revenge  for  which  affront  the  tea  was  brought 
up  cold  and  sloppy,  whilst  the  accompanying 
food  was  anything  but  appetising. 
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Juliet  was  growing  depressed  by  licr  sur- 
roundings, and  she  bad  little  inclination  to  eat; 
but  as  slie  shrank  from  facing  tlie  strange 
nurses  in  tlie  su})])er  room  slie  took  tlie  refresh- 
ment provided  for  her,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  evening  in  unpacking  and  arranging  her 
things  in  her  di'awers  and  about  her  room. 
She  had  brought  a  few  pictures  and  flivorite 
books  and  contrived  to  give  a  little  homeli- 
ness and  finish  to  the  sordid  surroundings 
which  had  shocked  her  at  first;  and  then,  feel- 
ing very  tired  and  not  a  little  dispirited,  she 
went  early  to  bed,  and  as  she  Avas  a  good 
sleeper,  she  fell  fast  asleep,  and  knew  nothing 
till  aroused  by  the  boll  in  the  morning. 

Juliet  was  not  fond  of  early  rising,  and  at 
home  she  had  seldom  been  down  to  a  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  breakfast,  but  she  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter  now,  and  signs  of  life 
around  her  warned  her  tliat  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Her  hospital  uniform  with  regula- 
tion cap  and  apron  was  all  ready  for  use,  and 
by  seven  o'clock  she  was  ready  to  go  down. 

She  heard  the  other  doors  open  and  the 
sound  of  voices  iii  conversation  as  the  occu- 
pants of  the  adjoining  rooms  streamed  past, 
and  she  followed  at  a  short  distance  the  other 
nurses,  who  were  descending  to  the  dining- 
room.     This    room    was  in  the  basement,  and 
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Avas  dreary  and  dark  even  on  a  bright  sum- 
mer's morning.  Long  tables  were  there,  spread 
with,  coarse  clotlis,  and  the  fare,  tliougla  plen- 
tiful enough  and  good,  was  exceedingly  plain, 
and,  to  one  of  Juliet's  tastes  and  habits,  coarse 
also.  A  housekeeper  presided  over  the  meal, 
told  Juliet  where  to  sit,  and  saw  that  she  got 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  quick  talking  and  rather  loud  laugh- 
ing amongst  many  of  the  nurses,  but  Juliet's 
neighbors  happened  to  be  silent,  and  she  was 
too  much  bewildered  to  notice  what  passed  far- 
ther away. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  Mrs. 
Beasley's  ward  ?"  asked  Juliet,  as  there  was  a 
general  rise  from  the  table. 

The  housekeeper  looked  round  her  quickly. 

"Nurse  Ray,"  she  called  out,  "you're  in 
York  just  now,  aren't  you?  Well,  here's  your 
new  probationer — Nurse  Granby,  isn't  your 
name? — Just  show  her  the  way  and  set  her 
to  Avork.     She's  new  to  everything,  you  know." 

"Come  on,  then,"  answered  the  dark-eyed 
woman  who  had  answered  to  the  name  of 
Nurse  Ray.  "  I  hope  you  mean  to  work,  for 
we're  run  off  our  legs  in  York  just  now.  Mrs. 
Beasley  wants  two  probationers,  I  always  do 
say,  but  one  is  supposed  to  be  enough." 

Talking   thus,  she   led   the    way   up  several 
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flights  of  stairs  to  the  wards  in  the  long  wing 
on  the  first  floor,  and  Juhet  found  that  she 
had  at  last  reached  her  goal  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  hospital  work. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  hospital 
ward  is  a  dreary  place ;  all  the  work  has 
still  to  be  done ;  beds  are  to  be  made,  patients 
attended  to,  and  all  the  dusting  and  sweeping 
and  scrubbing  must  be  got  through  that 
makes  the  place  so  neat  and  spotless  later  on. 

Charwomen  and  nurses  were  hard  at  work 
as  soon  as  ever  thej  set  foot  in  their  domain; 
but  Juliet  stood  in  helpless  uncertainty,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 

"Here,  you  may  as  well  help  me  Avith  my 
cases,"  said  the  night-nurse,  a  bustling  old 
body,  who  was  busy  wdtli  a  man  who  looked 
terribly  ill.  "I'll  put  you  in  the  way  of 
making  beds  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
These  young  nurses  have  no  patience  with 
beginners — you'll  iiot  learn  anything  from 
them.  New  hands  arc  always  more  trouble 
than  they're  worth;  but  there,  3-ou'll  learn  it 
all  in  time.  Don't  you  be  discouraged  at 
starting." 

For  the  next  two  hours,  so  long  as  the 
night-nurse  reniained  on  duty,  Juliet  had 
plenty  to  do  in  helping  her,  and  she  picked 
up    a   good  deal  of  desultory  instruction  from 
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her  new  friend.  She  learned  which  Avere  her 
own  speciid  "beds  " — those  that  the  probationer 
was  expected  to  make  and  attend  to,  and  tlie 
night-nurse  helped  her  with  them  in  return 
for  the  assistance  she  had  received ;  and  if 
the  work  was  not  very  pleasant,  at  least  it 
was  work,  and  kept  her  fully  occupied  all 
the  time. 

But  as  the  day  passed  on,  Juliet  began  to 
doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of  her  choice. 
She  resented  being  sharply  spoken  to  by  the 
other  nurses,  and  they  were  offended  at  her 
holding  aloof  from  them.  It  was  as  much 
strangeness  as  pride,  as  it  happened:  but 
Juliet  had  never  tried  to  be  pleasant  and 
courteous  to  those  beneath  her,  and  she 
could  not  in  a  moment  change  the  habits  of 
a  lifetime. 

Then,  of  course,  as  in  actual  nursing  she 
was  entirely  untrained,  the  work  that  fell  to 
her  share  was  more  entirely  of  the  menial 
kind  than  would  be  the  case  a  little  later  on, 
had  she  only  realised  it.  There  was  plenty  of 
true  nursing  to  be  done  by  all  those  who 
knew  how  to  do  it,  but  until  she  had  obtained 
sulhcient  experience  to  see  what  was  wanted, 
and  how  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  she  was 
powerless  to  set  to  any  task  Upon  her  own 
account.     Mrs.    Bcasley    was    too   busy  at  this 
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particular  juncture  to  give  tlie  time  slie  some- 
times bestowed  on  a  new  probationer,  and 
Juliet  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  information, 
or  to  appear  anxioas  to  learn,  in  case  by  so 
doing  she  should  further  reveal  her  ignorance. 

And  so,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  the  first  week 
of  this  hospital  life,  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward  as  sometlnng  so  grand  and  beautiful, 
was  spent  in  washing  up  medicine  cups  am] 
administering  doses,  in  carrying  bottles  and 
jars  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  wards 
to  the  dispensary,  and  in  going  on  errands 
that  any  child  could  have  done  just  as  well, 
whilst  her  feet  ached  with  the  perpetual 
tramp  up  and  down  the  hard  stairs,  and  her 
mind  revolted  against  the  menial  drudgery 
forced  upon  her. 

It  was  only  pride,  and  a  sort  of  instinct  of 
the  way  in  which  people  would  talk  of  her 
"fiasco,"  that  prevented  Juliet  from  giving  up 
at  the  end  of  a  week  and  going  back  to  St. 
Hilda;  but  pride  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  made 
no  sign  that  could  be  construed  into  repentance 
for  the  step  she  had  taken.  She  had  more 
to   learn   yet    of  the    sweets  of  her  own  Avay. 

After  the  first  ten  days  matters  seemed  to 
mend  somewhat.  Juliet  was  not  stupid — by 
nature  she  was  quick,  capable  and  observant — 
and  she  soon  began  to  pick  up  knowledge,  and 
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to  apply  liersclf  witli  zeal  and   energ}'-  to   her 
work. 

When,  however,  Mrs.  Beasley  went  away  for 
a  fortnight's  holiday,  and  a  stranger  came  for 
a  time  in  her  place,  Juliet  had  a  very  happy 
time  of  it  and  was  for  a  time  in  all  her  glory. 

Miss  Conway,  although  a  capable  nurse,  who 
often  came  in  as  a  locum  tenens  to  the  infirmary, 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  individual  cases  of 
which  she  had  to  take  sudden  charge,  and  she 
naturally  turned  to  the  most  capable  of  the 
under  nurses  for  help  and  information.  Juliet 
had  by  that  time  been  two  months  in  the  wards, 
and  the  intelligent  interest  she  took  in  her 
work  made  her  invaluable  to  the  new  head 
nurse,  who  consulted  her  about  everything, 
placed  her  tacitly  almost  upon  a  level  with  her- 
self, and  treated  her  with  marked  favor  and 
consideration. 

Juliet  was  capable  enough  to  be  exceedingly 
useful,  and  it  was  so  pleasant  to  her  to  feel 
herself  practically  at  the  head  of  affairs  that 
she  began  to  consider  the  position  as  her  own 
by  right,  and  to  forget  that  she  was  only  a 
subordinate  and  probationer. 

So  long  as  Miss  Conway  remained  nothing 
disagreeable  occurred.  Juliet  gave  orders, 
rebuked  the  under  nurses,  and  kept  a  firm  hand 
over  the  patients,  and  nothing  was  said  or  done 
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to  show  her  that  her  condact  was  resented. 
Neither  would  it  have  been  of  necessity 
resented  had  the  girl  been  pleasant  and  friendly 
during  her  temporary  elevation,  but  unluckily, 
old  habits  of  imperiousness  and  impatience 
awoke  with  the  exercise  of  authority,  and  she 
made  herself  exceedingly  unpopular  without 
intending  to  be  offensive. 

When  Miss  Conway  went  away  and  Mrs. 
Beasley  returned,  Juliet  found  the  tables  turned 
upon  her  in  a  way  that  was  totally  unexpected. 
At  first  she  fancied  she  would  be  allowed  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  authority  she  had  been 
enjoying,  and  Mrs.  Bcasley's  quiet  remark  that 
"she  was  able  to  manage  her  wards  without 
instructions  from  her  probationer"  had  to  bo 
repeated    many  times   before   it  did   its  work. 

Tiie  assistant  nurses  were  less  judiciT)us  and 
openly  made  game  of  her,  and  Juliet's  haughty 
displeasure  was  foolishly  displayed,  and  only 
Avon  for  her  more  ridicule. 

She  became  decidedly  insubordinate;  was  in 
disgrace  many  times  for  breach  of  rule,  and 
finally  was  removed  from  Mrs.  Beasley's  wards 
at  the  head  nurse's  special  request.  She  was 
learning  her  life's  lesson  in  a  hard  school,  and 
was  learning  it  all  the  more  slowly  and  hardly 
from  the  self-will  in  which  she  had  so  long 
encouraged  herself.  She  had  won  for  herself 
18 
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a  bad  name  already,  despite  her  undoubted 
capacity  and  industry,  and  she  was  finding  bow 
bard  it  was  to  get  on  with  any  sense  of  pleasure 
when  she  failed  to  win  tbe  liking  or  confidence 
of  tliose  about  ber. 

Yet  perhaps  this  training  was  what  she  most 
needed,  and  would  teach  her  the  lesson  that  it 
was  most  necessary  she  should  learn — distrust 
of  herself  and  a  less  eager  desire  after  her  own 
way. 


CIIArTER  XVI. 
Gerald's  resolve. 

Gerald  stayed  away  from  home  a  wliole 
■week,  (luring  -wliicli  time  his  family  heard 
notliing  whatever  of  him  bej^oud  the  message 
that  Mr.  Leshe  had  brought. 

His  mother,  now  that  her  anxieties  were 
once  aroused  upon  the  subject,  worried  her- 
self almost  into  a  fever  over  this  protracted 
absence,  picturing  her  son  led  away  iuto  every 
kind  of  mischievous  dissipation — learning  all 
manner  of  evil  ways  that  he  had  never 
known  before. 

Wulfric  was  so  closely  cross-questioned  as 
to  his  own  opinion,  that  he  was  obliged  at 
length  to  admit  his  suspicions  as  to  the 
probability  of  Gerald's  having  gone  to  the 
races,  and  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  tiling 
threw  his  mother  into  a  fever  of  anxiety 
and  distress. 

"Why  didn't  you  stop  him?  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me,  that  I  might  have  stopped 
him?"  she  would  moan,  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro  in  a  half  distracted  way.  "What  a 
cruel  son  and  neglectful  brother  vou  arc, 
(275) 
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Wulfric!  You  knew  all  about  these  races 
and  suspected  that  Gerald  Avould  wish  to  go, 
and  yet  you  never  lifted  a  finger  to  stop  him. 
I  cannot  understand  it — I  cannot,  indeed. 
Well,  well,  I  suppose  some  people  have  no 
natural  affection.  I  always  told  your  dear 
father  that  you  had  none.  Oh!  if  only  he 
had  lived  I  should  have  been  spared  all 
this!" 

Wulfric  took  all  these  reproaches  very 
patiently  and  quietly.  He  knew  that  they 
were  the  out-come  of  his  mother's  morbid 
condition  of  health,  and  accepted  them  with- 
out any  chafing  or  murmuring;  but  it  made 
his  position  at  home  a  trying  one,  and  he 
dreaded  when  the  time  came  that  he  must 
face  the  invalid  and  hear  all  the  restless  out- 
pourings of  her  anxiety  and  trouble.  She 
always  expected  that  he  would  bring  home 
news  of  Gerald,  as  though  his  time  had 
been  spent  in  hunting  up  news  of  his  brother, 
and  his  ignorance  upon  the  point  that  so 
engrossed  her  thoughts  was  always  the  sig- 
nal for  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  attack. 

As  days  passed  by,  Mrs.  Meyual  became 
quite  feverish  and  overwrought. 

"Wulfric,"  she  would  say,  "I  cannot  stand 
this.  Gerald  must  be  told  that  it  cannot  be 
allowed.     When  he  comes  home  you  must  be 
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severe  with  liim — you  must  tell  liirn  plainly 
tliat  3'ou  cannot  and  will  not  have  it — nor  I 
either.  A  little  more  of  such  anxiety  avouIcI 
fairly  kill  me.  If  he  wishes  to  live  here,  he 
must  have  more  consideration.  Tell  him  bo 
very  plainly,  as  I  have  said  before.  Do  not 
forget.  Let  him  know  that  if  he  cannot 
behave  better,  and  if  he  will  not  give  up  his 
bad  associates,  he  cannot  go  on  living  here. 
Frighten  him  and  threaten  him.  Don't  let 
him  turn  you  round  his  fingers  as  he  always 
turns  me.     Mind  you  make  him  understand." 

"I  will  do  so,  if  you  wish,  mother," 
answered  Wulfric,  "but  I  am  very  doubtful 
whether  threatening  Gerald  will  be  a  very 
wise  or  successful  measure." 

"  Of  course,  you  will  oppose  anything  I 
wish.  It  has  always  been  so  all  along;  but 
I  do  know  Gerald  a  little  better  than  you 
do,  I  know  what  will  be  likely  to  take- effect 
upon  him." 

"But  will  it  be  the  effect  you  really  wish 
to  produce? " 

Mrs.  Meynal,  however,  would  hear  no  reason. 
She  had  taken  an  idea  into  her  head  and 
she  clung  to  it  tenaciously.  She  was  suffi- 
ciently friglitencd  to  feel  that  strong  meas- 
ures must  be  used,  and  she  was  unable  to 
see  any  point  of  view  but  her  own.     Victory 
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was  secure,  sbe  tliouglit,  if  only  matters  were 
managed  in  her  own  way. 

Wulfric  was  in  liis  study  one  niglit,  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  Latch  key  being  fit- 
ted into  the  front  door.  The  door  was  locked 
for  the  night,  as  Gerakl  had  ceased  to  be 
expected  at  late  hom-s,  but  Wulfric  stepped 
out  of  the  room  and  quietly  unfastened  the 
bolts  and  locks.  Next  moment  the  brothers 
were  face  to  face. 

"Ah,  thanks,  old  fellow,"  said  Gerald, 
easily  and  unconcernedly.  "How  are  you  all? 
All  in  bed  but  you?  I  want  something  to 
eat.  Are  the  servants  gone,  too?  Well,  I'll 
go  to  the  larder  and  forage  for  myself." 

"There  is  cold  meat  in  the  dining-room," 
answered  Wulfric,  as  he  turned  to  refasten  the 
door.     "  I  was  myself  late  to-night." 

Gerald  turned  accordingly  into  the  dining- 
room,  whither  Wulfric  followed  him  almost  at 
once  and  stood  leaning  his  broad  shoulders 
against  the  high  mantel-shelf,  whilst  his  brother 
attacked  the  viands  on  the  table.  His  face 
■was  very  grave  antl  sombre  and  he  seemed  in 
no  hurry  to  speak.  Gerald,  on  the  contrary, 
was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  apparently  had  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  being  in  any  way  in 
disgrace. 

"  How   has    the    world    been    watiuins    with 
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you?  "  he  asked,  looking  up  when  the  keen 
edge  of  his  hunger  was  appeased.  Then 
catching  sight  of  the  expression  of  his  brother's 
face  he  laughed  banteringly.  "  Talk  of  a 
skeleton  at  a  feast!  Why,  a  death's  head 
would  be  a  cheerful  object  as  compared  with 
you !     Anything  the  matter,  old  boy  ?  " 

"Where  have  you  been  all  this  time, 
Gerald?" 

"  Oh,  I  ve  been  about  with  Hector  Thompson 
and  some  chums  of  his,  seeing  a  little  of  the 
world,  and  getting  ideas  for  my  novel." 

"You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  3"ou  have  been 
at  the  Aylcester  races?" 

"  Well,  yes,  we  certainly  did  spend  a  few 
days  there.  The  horses  were  magnificent.  I 
think  I  shall  take  to  painting  horses,  I  got 
several  first  rate  ideas.  It  doesn't  do  to  stagnate 
in  a  little  hole  like  this  all  one's  life;  one 
must  get  a  change  from  time  to  time." 

"Why  did  you  not  write  and  lot  us  know 
your  Avhcrcabouts?" 

"Oh,  I  am  a  sliocking  hand  at  letters, 
besides,  I  told  young  Leslie  to  let  you  know." 

"You  did  not  tell  him  where  you  were 
going." 

"No,  I  hardly  knew  myself.  T  told  him  to 
say  I  might  be  away  a  week,  and  I've  only 
been  two  days  over  time.     I  don't  quite  know, 
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though,  why  you  should  call  me  over  tlie 
coals  like  this,  I'm  not  responsible  to  yoa  for 
my  comings  and  goings." 

Gerald  spoke  with  perfect  good  temper,  yet 
with  a  sort  of  assumption  of  independence  that 
showed  the  way  the  current  was  setting. 

"I  am  quite  aAvare  of  that;  I  am  not 
speaking  on  my  own  account,  but  in  the 
character  of  a  medical  man  who  has  to  think 
seriously  of  his  mother's  state  of  he*alth." 

Gerald  looked  up  quickly. 

"  Mother  is  all  right." 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  she  is  anything  but 
right:  and  your  absence  and  silence  have  had 
a  very  injurious  effect  upon  her." 

"How  so?" 

"She  has  been  extremely  uneasy  about  vou ; 
in  total  ignorance  of  your  real  proceedings, 
but  imagining  everything  that  was  most  dis- 
tressing. In  her  condition  of  health  a  strain 
of  this  kind  is  most  injurious.  You  ought  to 
have  more  consideration." 

Gerald  was  fond  of  his  mother  in  his  own 
careless  and  rather  selfish  fashion ;  but  Wulfric's 
manner  was  hardly  concihatory,  and  he  did 
not  choose  to  accept  with  any  degree  of 
humility  a  rebuke  administered  by  him. 

"She  might  have  known  I  was  all  right, 
I  can  take  care  of  myself." 
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"Can  you?" 

Gerald  flushed  a  little  at  the  tone. 

"  To  be  sure,"  he  answered,  easily.  T  am 
quite  capable  of  looking  after  my  own  inter- 
ests." 

Wulfric  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
knitting  his  brows  in  lines  of  deep  thought. 

"Look  here,  Gerald,  it  has  come  to  this,  and 
I  am  bound  to  speak  out.  You  must  pull  up 
and  look  round  you,  and  spend  your  time  after 
a  different  fashion.  You  are  idling  away  your 
life  and  getting  into  mischief,  and  it  won't  do. 
You  have  not  got  too  far  already  to  come 
back.  You  can  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and 
start  afresh.  But  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  g;o 
on.  It  is  worrying  our  mother  into  her 
grave." 

Gerald  had  risen  b}^  this  time,  and  now  stood 
facing  his  brother.  He  did  not  appear  exactly 
angry,  but  there  was  more  of  settled,  defiant 
resolution  in  his  face  than  AVulfric  had  ever 
seen  there  before.  The  suspicion  occurred  to 
him  that  his  brother  had  been  fortunate  in 
his  first  taste  of  the  turf;  and  that  he  had 
come  home  with  plenty  of  money  in  his  pock- 
ets. Possibly  he  believed,  like  so  many  youths 
Avho  are  unlucky  enough  to  win  at  starting, 
that  fortunes  could  bo  made  without  any  labor 
or  trouble.     Surely  had  Gerald  returned  with 
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empty  pockets  and  in  debt,  he  would  not  be 
so  full  of  spirits,  or  confront  the  world  witli 
sucli  an  independent  and  defiant  mien. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  be  said,  with  an  air  of 
great  assurance,  "it  is  all  very  fine  your  talk- 
ing like  tbis,  but  wliat  on  earth  has  put  it  into 
our  mother's  head  that  I  am  getting  into  mis- 
chief, as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  there  can  be  little  doubt  upon 
that  point,  Gerald." 

"  In  point  of  fact,  you  have  heard  rumors, 
and  have  stuffed  her  head  full  of  terrors ! " 

"  You  can  look  at  it  as  you  like,  and  say 
what  you  choose,  but  you  will  not  alter  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Our  mother  is  Ycry  unhappy 
about  you,  and  her  anxiety  once  aroused  will 
not  be  laid  to  rest  unless  she  has  sufficient 
evidence  that  you  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  do  it  for  your  own  sake, 
you  must  do  it  for  hersf" 

"  Must ! " 

Gerald  flushed  a  little  under  the  steady 
glance  of  Wulfric's  eye,  and  his  blood  began 
to  rise. 

"  Well,  yes,  ]3ractically  you  will  find  that 
you  must,  for  you  will  hardly  care  to  accept 
the  alternative." 

"What  is  the  alternative?" 

Wulfric    looked    steadily    into    his    brother's 
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face  and  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  felt  that 
the  position  was  difficult,  that  he  had  a  part 
to  play  that  required  the  greatest  skill  and 
care;  whilst  he  was  hampered  with  directions 
that  did  not  approve  themselves  to  his  convic- 
tions, and  lacking  in  the  power  of  diplomatic 
finesse  so  much  needed  by  one  in  his  position. 

"What  is  the  alternative?"  repeated  Gerald. 

"The  alternative  is  to  make  an  independent 
home  for  yourself,  where  the  irregularities  of 
your  life  will  not  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  our  mother,  as  they  will  do  if  you  per- 
sist in  them  here." 

Gerald  drew  his  breath  rather  hard. 

"You  threaten  me ?"     lie  paused  as  if 

uncertain  how  to  conclude  his  sentence,  and 
the  flush  deepened  in  his  face.  There  was 
no  dismay  in  his  expression,  rather,  as  it 
seemed,  a  gleam  as  of  triumph ;  and  Wulfric 
fancied  he  could  nc^  have  understood  the 
drift  of  the  conversation. 

"I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  threaten. 
All  I  wish  is  to  obtain  your  promise  to  give 
up  your  present  associates,  and  to  set  to  work 
in  good  earnest  to  make  your  own  way  in 
life." 

"You  have  said  all  that  before." 

"Yes;  but  I  am  afraid  you  have  done 
nothing  to  brinii;  about  the  desired  result." 
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"What  result?" 

"Your  own  independence." 

With  a  smile  of  triumph  Gerald  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  roll  of  bank  notes,  and  showed 
them  for  a  moment  to  his  brother.  What- 
ever was  the  value  of  those  notes  they  must 
represent  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

"That  is  something  like  independence,  eh? 
You  cannot  say  I  have  not  fulfilled  my  share 
of  the  compact." 

Wulfric's  face  was  stern  and  set. 

"That  money  was  never  honestly  earned, 
Gerald." 

"It  was  honestly  won,  then — which  comes 
much  to  the  same  thing,"  was  the  careless 
answer. 

Wulfric  laid  his  hand  upon  his  brother's 
shoulder. 

"Gerald,  I  implore  you  to  restore  that 
money,  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  gam- 
bling in  any  of  its  forms.  If  you  had  seen  as 
much  as  I  have  of  what  it  leads  to,  you  would 
never  be  tempted  to  bet  again.  Ah,  Gerald! 
you  smile,  you  think  I  am  a  simpleton,  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  doing — I  do!" 

A  slightly  supercilious  smile  played  over 
Gerald's  face.  Wulfric's  sudden  vehemence, 
born  of  a  real  agitation  and  fear  for  his 
brother,  seemed  ridiculous  and  childish. 
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"My  good  fellow,"  lie  answered,  impatiently, 
"you  may  be  very  clever  over  your  medi- 
cine bottles  and  bandages,  but  you  do  not 
know  everything,  and  I  will  not  submit  to  be 
lectured  by  you  to  this  extent.  Oh,  yes,  I 
understood  you  perfectly  well  just  now.  You 
were  a  little  ashamed  to  put  it  into  plain 
words,  but  your  meaning  was  clear  enougb. 
You  meant  to  say  that,  unless  I  was  pre- 
pared to  be  tied  to  my  mother's  apron  strings, 
or  to  do  my  brother's  bidding  entirely,  let 
him  choose  my  friends,  and  regulate  my  life 
for  me,  I  was  to  be  turned  out  of  house  and 
home,  and  made  to  feel  my  own  dependence 
and  helplessness  by  having  the  part  of  the 
prodigal  son  forced  upon  me.  Oh,  yes,  you 
meant  all  that,  my  good  fellow;  it's  all  very 
well  to  try  and  cry  off  now  you  see  I  have 
my  pockets  Avell  lined  and  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  your  threats;  but  you  did  mean 
that,  and  a  very  noble  and  brother-like 
threat  it  was, — about  as  just  as  it  was  gener- 
ous. Well,  Wulfric,  you  have  had  your  say, 
and  I  have  had  mine.  It  is  plain  we  shall 
never  agree;  so  I  take  you  at  your  word, 
and  I  leave  lionic  at  once  and  for  ever." 

Wulfric  bad  let  his  hand  drop  from  his 
brother's  shoulder.  His  face  was  very  grave 
and    anxious.     lie    was   increasingly  disturbed 
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by  eacli  new  turn  tlie  conversation  took. 
This  Gerald  was  not  the  Gerald  he  had 
known  from  childhood,  hut,  as  it  were,  a 
stranger  to  him:  a  man  intoxicated  by  the 
first  smile  of  fortune,  who  sees  wealth  and 
ease  and  plenty  lying  before  him,  and  is  daz- 
zled by  the  sight  into  an  utter  incapacity  for 
seeing  the  dangers  of  his  path  or  the  sterner 
aspects  of  life. 

"Gerald,"  said  Wulfric,  quietly  and  very 
earnestly,  "  do  not  take  any  step  rashly. 
Pause  and  think  well  what  you  do.  If  I 
have  spoken  hastily,  I,  too,  will  reconsider 
and  retract  my  words,  if  I  have  gone  beyond 
Avhat  is  just  and  right.  We  are  brothers, 
Gerald,  and  I,  at  least,  have  every  wish  that 
our  relations  with  each  other  should  be 
friendly  and  brother-like.  For  our  mothers 
sake  we  must  avoid  heat  and  rashness." 

"You  talk  very  like  a  book,  my  dear  fel- 
low," answered  Gerald,  with  one  of  his  rather 
magnificent  smiles,  "but  the  fact  remains  that 
you  Avere^  pleased  to  threaten  me  in  a  very 
decided  fashion  so  long  as  you  believed  me 
penniless,  and  only  turned  round  when  you  dis- 
covered that  I  could  afford  to  laugh  at  your 
threats.  Your  game  is  very  plain  to  read. 
You  wish  to  coerce  where  you  cannot  con- 
vince, and  I  object  to  that  line  of  policy." 
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"Wulfric  was  depressed  and  wearj.  He 
felt  he  had  made  a  mess  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  he  knew  that  Gerald's  late  successes 
on  the  race-course  had  completely  overset  both 
his  own  plan  and  that  of  his  mother  for 
gaining  an  influence  over  this  pleasure-loving 
youth.  In  some  points  Gerald  was  very  like 
his  mother.  He  never  could  see  any  point 
of  view  but  his  own. 

"Think  it  over,  Gerald,  think  it  over,"  said 
Wulfric,  again.  "Do  not  act  in  heat  and  do 
not  act  in  haste." 

Gerald  smiled,  but  made  no  reply.  Wulfric 
looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  laid  a  hand  uj^on  his  shoulder  once  more. 

"My  dear  boy,  I  know  I  am  not  a  great 
deal  older  than  you,  but  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  more  experience  of  life.  I  don't  want  to 
dictate  to  you,  or  to  make  myself  in  any  way 
offensive ;  but  I  do  ask  you  to  pause  and  con- 
sider before  you  take  any  decided  step.  Wo 
have  always  been  good  friends,  Gerald;  don't 
let  us  begin  to  quarrel  now." 

Gerald  laughed  a  little,  but  he  shook  off  the 
band  from  his   shoulder  with  some  petulance. 

"Who  talks  of  quarrelling?"  he  answered; 
and  moved  away  to  the  door. 

Wulfric  looked  after  him  almost  wistfully. 
He  felt    as    if   a    gulf    had    suddenly  opcucd 
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between  liim  and  Gerald.  Some  instinct 
warned  liim  that  bis  brother's  purpose  had  not 
changed,  but  Gerald  left  him  and  went  up  to 
his  room,  and  Wulfric  knew  that  no  more 
words  would,  be  possible  that  night. 

Next  morning  the  following  note,  found  in 
Gerald's  empty  room  by  a  servant,  and  brought 
to  Mrs.  Meynal  before  she  ever  knew  that  he 
had  returned,  threw  her  into  a  paroxysm  of 
agitation  and  distress. 

"  My  dearest  Mother. — I  came  home  last 
evening,  but  was  given  my  conge  by  Wulfric 
so  emphatically,  that  I  have  decided  to  clear 
out,  bag  and  baggage,  without  the  fatigue  of 
farther  adieus.  1  am  going  to  London  to  seek 
my  fortune ;  when  I  am  a  great  man  you  shall 
hear  from  me. — Your  affectionate  son,  Gerald 
Meynal." 

Of  course,  this  step  of  Gerald's  became  at 
once  the  talk  of  the  place.  St.  Hilda  was 
excited  over  it,  and  although  inclined  to  pro- 
phecy fame  and  glory  for  the  departed  favorite, 
yet  resented  the  hasty  way  in  which  the 
departure  had  been  made.  Friends  had  been 
clieated  out  of  the  pleasure  of  saying  farewell, 
and  of  talking  the  future  over  with  the  young 
man,  and  giving  him  good  advice.  They  did 
not  approve  of  this,  and  the  story  that  it  v/as 
Wulfric's    harshness    that    had    driven  Gerald 
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away  obtained  ready  credence  amongst  those 
who  respected  Wulfric's  talents  without  under- 
standing his  nature. 

Poor  Mrs.  Meynal's  distress  and  despair 
when  she  received  Gerald's  note  and  learned 
that  her  darling  boy  had  again  left  home  for 
an  indefinite  period  knew  no  bounds.  For 
some  days  she  was  really  ill,  and  even  when 
she  recovered  her  nsual  health,  her  distress  ia 
no  whit  abated,  and,  of  course,  Wulfric  was  the 
scape-goat  upon  whom  all  her  upbraidings  and 
lamentations  were  lavished. 

Wulfric  had  no  present  thoughts  of  marriage. 
His  mind  was  engrossed  by  too  many  mattcr.s 
to  have  room  left  for  tenderer  and  more 
personal  feelings;  yet  of  late  there  had  some- 
times stolen  over  him,  in  his  few  leisure 
moments,  sweet,  soft  dreams  of  what  life  might 
be,  shared  with  some  gentle  woman,  who 
would  share  as  by  living  instinct  his  loftier 
ideals,  and  yet  be  a  willing  helpmeet  in  the 
thousand  little  cares  and  sorrows  that  go  to 
make  up  the  run  of  daily  life. 

What  had  first  started  such  a  train  of 
thought  Wulfric  could  not  have  said;  but  it 
had  haunted  him  of  late  at  rare  moments,  and 
had  always  been  followed  by  the  chill  sense  of 
ponviction  that  marriage  was  not  for  him. 

How  could  he  bring  a  wife  into  that  cheer- 
19 
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less,  loveless  liome  of  liis?  He  breathed  no 
rcproacli  against  liis  fretful  motlier;  but  he 
suffered  too  much  from  her  himself,  to  be 
wilhng  to  subject  another  to  a  like  infliction. 
Celia's  nature  seemed  little  likely  to  add 
harmony  to  hfe,  and  Barbara's  impetuosity 
did  harm  rather  than  good,  well-meaning  as 
it  always  was. 

No,  to  that  home  Wulfric  could  never 
bring  a  wife,  and  yet  the  cost  of  an  indepen- 
dent establishment  for  himself  would  be,  as  he 
plainly  saw,  far  beyond  his  means.  He  could 
not  turn  his  mother  away  from  the  house 
that  had  been  her  home  ever  since  she  came 
to  it  a  bride  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  household  was  maintained  made 
saving  almost  impossible.  So  Wulfric,  with  a 
sigh,  put  away  from  him  all  the  dreams — 
which  after  all  were  only  dreams — and  took 
up  his  daily  duties  and  troubles  with  a  steady 
courage  that,  little  as  he  knew  it,  were  trans- 
forming him  into  something  of  a  hero. 

Suffering  is  a  great  master,  if  a  hard  one, 
and  in  his  school  we  learn  truth  that,  perhaps, 
we  might  never  grasp  elsewhere. 

"VVullric  Meynal  was  now  learning  lessons  of 
patience,  fortitude,  self-distrust  and  trust  in  God 
— which  were  fitting  him  for  brighter  days  as, 
perhaps,  nothing  else  could  have  done. 
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If  Wulfric  Meynal  was  to  taste  more  happi- 
ness in  the  future,  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
looked  sufficiently  dark  and  gloomy. 

Ills  mother's  health  gave  him  great  uneasi- 
ness, lie  was  terribly  anxious  about  his  gay, 
young  brother,  and  his  anxiety  was  not  alto- 
gether untinged  by  remorse,  which  made  it 
doubly  hard  to  bear,  lie  blamed  himself,  and 
yet  hardly  knew  in  what  he  had  been  wrong. 

Barbara  was  alwa^-s  a  staunch  ally,  and  he 
foncied  that  Celia's  manner  had  grown  sorae- 
Avhut  more  gentle  towards  him  of  late,  although 
she  was  so  impassive  that  it  was  hard  to  speak 
certainly  on  this  point;  but  his  mother  never 
saw  him  without  uttering  reproaches  and 
lamentations  that  cut  him  to  the  heart,  and 
cast  a  dark  shadow  upon  his  difficult  path. 

Yet  as  there  are  always  spots  of  brightness 
as  well  as  dark  shadows  upon  the  chequered 
path  of  life,  so  amid  the  wearing  troubles  and 
perpetual,  distressful  fault-finding  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  there  were  brighter  days  and 
hours  at  times  in  which  Wulfric  was  couscious 
(291) 
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of  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  for  wliicli 
lie  could  by  no  means  entirely  account. 

There  had  been  a  sad  accident  in  a  mine 
not  many  miles  distant  from  St.  Hilda.  Some 
score  of  j)oor  miners  had  been  badly  injured, 
and  as  tlieir  village  lay  nearly  two  miles  away 
from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  they  could 
ill  support  the  rough  journey,  a  large  shed, 
generally  used  for  storing  the  ore,  had  been 
converted  into  a  sort  of  rough  ambulance  or 
hospital. 

Wulfric  was  the  nearest  doctor,  but  as  he 
had  not  time  to  undertake,  single-handed,  so 
many  critical  cases,  he  had  sent  for  two 
qualified  students  from  the  county  infirmary 
to  take  main  charge  of  the  sufferers,  whilst  he 
came  over  daily  to  give  his  opinion  on  the 
worst  cases,  and  to  see  that  all  went  well. 

It  was  uj)on  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident 
that,  the  moment  he  entered  the  rude  ward, 
he  became  aware  of  some  subtle  and  pleasant 
change,  and  standing  still  in  the  doorway  he 
looked  round  him  trying  to  make  out  exactly 
what  it  was. 

For  one  thing  there  were  flowers  everywhere, 
and  the  scent  of  roses  and  clove  carnations 
made  a  sweet  fragrance  in  the  place.  Then 
there  were  blinds  fixed  in  the  bare  windows, 
so  that  the  hot  sun  could  be  shut  out  on  the 
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Boutli  side,  and  there  were  white  counterpanes 
upon  tlie  beds,  where  yesterday  there  had 
been  only  coarse  and  not  always  very  clean 
blankets. 

Altogether  the  place  was  transformed,  and 
as  Wulfric  looked  about  him  in  silent  sur- 
prise, he  became  aware  of  the  presence  of 
two  visitors,  who  quietly  emerged  from  behind 
a  screen  at  the  far  corner,  and  a  clue  was  at 
once  put  in  his  hands.  One  of  these  visitors 
was  Mrs.  Granby,  the  other  Reince  Dumaresq. 

The  girl  saw  him  in  a  moment,  and  advanced 
with  her  instinctive  frankness  and  courtesy.  Her 
smile  was  bright  and  very  sweet.  Ever  since 
the  adventure  upon  the  cliff  Wulfric  had  been 
a  great  favourite  of  hers. 

Wulfric  smiled,  too.  He  did  not  generally 
know  what  to  say  to  young  ladies;  but  with 
Reinee  Dumaresq  he  always  felt  at  ease,  possibly, 
because  she  was  always  perfectly  natural  and 
at  ease  herself. 

"So  you  are  the  good  fairy  who  has  been 
at  work  here?"  he  said.  "I  was  just  wonder- 
ing what  had  happened." 

Reinee  looked  uj)  at  him  and  spoke  quickly 
and  earnestly. 

"I  only  heard  about  it  yesterday.  Mrs. 
Granby  told  me,  and  we  came  here  together 
in  the   aftcrnoon_,  and    she   told  mc    what   she 
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tliouglit  was  most  wanted.  You  had  gone, 
or  we  sliould  have  consulted  you;  but  I  know 
you  will  not  mind  our  having  used  our  own 
discretion.  We  were  afraid  to  meddle  with 
the  diets;  but  I  should  so  like  to  bring  them 
something  nice,  if  only  I  could  get  to  know 
what  would  be  best.  Poor  men,  they  are  so 
dreadfully  hurt,  some  of  them." 

E.ein{;e's  face  was  full  of  compassion.  She 
stood  there  in  the  midst  of  much  that  was 
rough  and  uncouth,  surrounded  by  the  sad  and 
suffering;  and  the  contrast  between  the  delicate 
beauty  and  high-bred  refinement  of  the  girl 
herself  and  the  bareness  of  all  around  struck 
Wulfric  as  something  at  once  strange  and  3'et 
beautiful  and  appropriate.  He  could  not  define 
the  sensation,  yet  he  was  conscious  of  feeling 
very  glad  to  see  Reinee  there,  looking,  despite 
her  loveliness,  as  much  in  her  right  place 
amongst  these  sick  miners,  as  she  had  done 
in  her  father's  druwing-i'ooni.  The  peculiar 
adaptiveness  of  a  truly  sympathetic  unselfish 
nature  struck  the  young  man  with  new  force, 
lie  shook  hands  cordially  with  Mrs.  Granby, 
and  then  turning  to  Reinee,  he  said:  "If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  make  my  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, and  then  I  will  profit  by  your  kind  ofier 
and  tell  you  what  T  can  allow  my  patients  to 
receive  at  your  hands." 
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"Suppose  we  come  round  with  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Granby.     "  We  can  note  what  seems  wanted." 

Wulfric  acceded  readily  to  tliis  suggestion, 
and  the  ladies  accompanied  liim  and  liis 
assistant  round  the  ward.  Reinee's  skilful, 
gentle  fingers  were  often  in  requisition  to  remove 
a  bandage  or  change  a  dressino-,  and  although 
she  had  not  received  any  regular  training,  her 
quick  eye  and  watchful  readiness  gave  to  her 
the  jwwer  that  is  rather  born  than  acquired, 
of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment. 

Reinee,  born  and  reared  in  luxury,  and  care- 
fully shielded  from  everything  painful  or  dis- 
agreeable, did  not  shrink  in  fear  or  disgust 
from  what  she  saw  that  day.  She  had  not 
come,  there  with  any  idea  of  taking  an  active 
part  amongst  the  sufferers,  but  when  she  saw 
that  ready  hands  were  needed  in  their  service, 
it  seemed  to  her  not  only  right,  but  perfectly 
natural,  that  hers  should  at  once  be  given  to 
the  work.  Mrs.  Granby  set  the  example  which 
she  quickly  followed,  and  as  the  doctors  com- 
pleted their  round  they  congratulated  them- 
selves on  having  gained  the  services  of  two 
yary  skilful  nurses. 

His  assistant  Avas  talking  to  ^Irs.  Granby, 
and  Wulfric  turned  to  Reinee.  He  noted  that 
a  little  of  the  soft  color  had  faded  from  her 
face.     Her  eyes  looked  full  of  thought. 
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"I  am  afraid  this  Las  been  a  little  too  mucli 
for  jon,  ;Miss  Daraaresq.  You  are  not  used 
to  such  slights  and  sounds," 

She  looked  up  brightly,  yet  her  face  was 
Btill  set  in  lines  of  gravity,  and  her  lips  expressed 
a  certain  tender  compassion  that  was  wonder- 
fully sweet. 

"No,  I  am  not  used  to  it;  but  I  have  liked 
being  hero  to-day.  Dr.  Meynal,  please  tell  me 
the  truth,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  hurting  my 
fcchngs.  Can  I  really  be  of  any  use  to  these 
poor  men?  Can  I  do  anything  for  them  myself? 
Please  tell  me  the  truth.  I  know  that  girls 
are  often  a  hindrance  and  not  a  help  when 
they  come  and  try  to  be  useful;  but  if  I 
could " 

She  stopped  short,  and  Wulfric  answered, 
gravely  and  kindly,  "Miss  Dumaresq,  I  hardly 
think  it  needs  me  to  tell  you  that  true  sympathy 
and  consideration  are  never  thrown  away,  least 
of  all  upon  the  sick  and  suffering.  You  have 
done  more  good  to  these  poor  fellows  to-day 
than  I.  Do  you  not  see  how  their  eyes 
follow  you  about,  and  how  they  look  at  the 
little  gifts  that  you  have  brought?  Many 
people  might  bring  them  things  that  can  be 
bought,  but  you  have  given  them  what  cannot 
be  purchased  with  gold,  and  they  have  the 
sense  to  know  it." 
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Reinee  knew  herself  to  be  understood,  and 
sudden  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  adding  to 
their  soft  brightness. 

"Thank  yon,"  she  said,  softly.  "You  know 
what  I  mean;  but  they  think  too  much  of  it, 
and  you,  too.  It  is  so  little,  so  little  that  I 
can  do,  and  their  gratitude  makes  me  feel 
ashamed,  almost." 

Wuifric  smiled. 

"  Much  and  little  are  comparative  terms ; 
it  does  not  seem  little  to  them.  Their  lives 
are  not  like  yours — a  little  brightness  goes  a 
long  way." 

"  I  know,  I  know — it  seems  so  hard  to  under- 
stand. Wh}'  do  some  have  so  much,  and  some 
so  little?" 

"I  suppose  because  he  who  made  man  and 
the  world  has  ordained  it  so.  Possibly  in 
part  to  teach  us  what  we  owe  to  one  another." 

Reinee  was  silent.  It  was  a  subject  on 
which  she  had  thought  much  of  late,  and  she 
would  like  to  have  heard  what  such  a  man 
as  Wuifric  Meynal  had  to  say  upon  it;  but  it 
was  hardly  now  the  time  or  place,  and  her 
older  companion  was  beginning  to  look  tired. 

"Then  I  may  come  again?"  she  said,  as  she 
held  out  her  hand  in  farewell,  "  May  I  come 
every  day?  And  will  yon  always  let  me  know 
what  is  wanted,  so  that  I  may  come  provided?  " 
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"  You  may  certainly  come,  and  tlie  oftener 
the  better  for  my  patients'  sakes,"  answered 
"Wulfric,  "but  I  tliink  you  will  find  every  day 
rather  a  tax  upon  your  powers," 

Eeinee  smiled,  but  made  no  reply.  She 
was  not  given  to  protestations;  yet  there  was 
more  tenacity  of  purpose  about  her  than  in 
many  who  professed  more. 

As  tlie  carriage  drove  away,  Reinee  turned 
to  her  companion  and  said:  "I  am  so  very, 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me. 
I  have  been  very  happy,  although  it  was  so 
sad." 

"  We  will  go  tlicre  regularl)'-,  if  3'ou  wish  it, 
my  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  Granby,  smiling. 
"  You  can  hardly  go  alone,  but  you  can  always 
command  my  services  when  3'ou  need  them. 
Poor  fellows,  they  were  very  grateful  and 
pleased  to  see  visitors." 

"  Yes,  and  are  they  not  brave  and  patient, 
lying  there  in  that  bare  place?  Tliink  how 
we  should  feel!     Oh,  I  am  glad  we  went!" 

Wulfric,  after  handing  the  ladies  to  their 
carriage  and  watching  it  roll  away,  fell  into 
a  deep  reverie. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  said  to  himself  at  length,  draw- 
ing a  deep  breath,  "if  there  were  more  women 
like  that  in  the  world,  it  would  be  a  happier 
place  than  it  is." 
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Reinee  kept  lier  promise  faitlifallj,  and  tlie 
poor  maimed  miners  Ijing  in  tlie  bare  slicd 
Lad  reason  to  bless  tlie  day  when  tbe  young 
lady  from    the    Hall   first   visited   them  there. 

They  did  ncjt  bless  her  merely  for  the  com- 
forts that  she  brought  them,  though  these  "were 
keenly  appreciated  and  gratefully  received;  but 
what  they  valued  far  more  were  the  sweet  smiles 
and  gentle  words  she  had  for  each,  the  sense 
that  she  was  their  friend  and  really  cared  for 
them,  and  visited  tliem  not  merely  out  of 
compassion,  but  because  she  felt  a'  true  inter- 
est in  them,  and  liked  to  be  there  bringing 
sunshine  and  litiht  with  how  The  rouiih  fel- 
lows  could  not  have  put  the  thought  into 
words;  but  it  was  in  each  one  of  their  hearts, 
and  not  one  amongst  them  but  would  gladly 
have   laid  down  his  life  to  serve  or  help  her. 

Clive  often  accomjianicd  his  sister,  and  ^Irs. 
Granby  was  al\va3^s  of  the  ]iarty.  INlrs.  Dum- 
aresq  sent  little  delicacies  to  the  wounded  men, 
and  her  husband  afforded  substantial  assistance 
to  their  families.  Reinee  was  very  grateful  to 
both  her  parents,  and  lier  mother  smiled  a 
little  to  herself  as  she  thought  of  the  length 
of  time  that  this  new  "phase"  had  lasted,  and 
concladed  that  unless  strengthened  by  opposi- 
tion, it  must  of  necessit}^  soon  die  out. 

It   amused   her   to  watch    Clive  and  Reinee 
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jilajing  the  parts  of  almoner  or  sister  of  mercy 
to  tlie  sick  and  poor.  It  was  a  pretty  little 
game  of  wliicli  tlicy  would  soon  tire,  and  then 
would  come  tlie  reaction  that  would  lead  them 
to  plunge  the  more  I'eadily  into  the  gay  life 
that  awaited  them  beyond  the  walls  of  this 
quiet  home. 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  was  a  clever  woman  of  the 
world,  and  believed  that  she  knew  her  children 
thoroughly,  and  could  count  with  absolute 
accuracy  upon  their  future  conduct.  Reince's 
increase  of  gentle  sweetness  was  not  lost  upon 
her,  and  she  thought  she  read  its  meaning 
very  clearly.  She  felt  her  girlhood  slipping 
away,  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  heart  were 
rising  within  her,  and  she  was  betraying 
unconsciously  the  happiness  that  she  felt  in 
the  thought  of  the  future  opening  before  her. 

All  this  was  most  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  Dum^ 
aresq;  she  could  look  with  indulgent  toleration 
upon  Reince's  present  occupations,  and  avoid 
any  apparent  disapprobation  of  her  pursuits. 
She  was  sorry  that  Arthur  Trevelyan  had  gone 
away  without  the  ratification  of  the  tacit 
engagement  that  bound  him  and  her  daughter 
together;  but  she  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  Eeince,  and  she  was 
not  a  woman  to  be  disturbed  by  trifles.  She 
knew  that  he  was  very  much  in  love,  and  that 
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he  would  not  he  Ion 2:  in  retumin";  to  claim 
the  hand  he  looked  upon  as  his  by  right. 

Meantime  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  lose  her 
daughter,  who  was  very  dear  to  her.  For  with 
all  the  wants  and  the  hardness  of  her  nature, 
Mrs.  Dumaresq  loved  her  children  with  every 
fibre  of  her  being. 

But  it  was  not  very  long  before  the  mother's 
eyes  were  to  be  opened  to  a  state  of  affairs 
which  caused  her  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and 
annoyance,  and  went  far  towards  upsetting  the 
well-balanced  theories  that  had  hitherto  given 
her  so  much  satisfaction. 

The  first  shock  she  received  was  in  a  con- 
versation she  had  with  Clive.  lie  was  driv- 
ing his  mother  out  one  day,  as  he  did  from 
time  to  time,  and  she  began  to  talk  upon  a 
subject  on  which  she  thought  that  she  and 
her  son  were  in  complete  accord. 

"  When  do  you  think  of  asking  Arthur 
Trevelyan  down  again,  Clive?  You  must  bo 
sadly  dull  here  with  no  companion  but  your 
sister." 

"Reinee  and  I  are  never  dull,"  answered 
Clive,  loyally,     "She  is  a  queen  of  a  girl." 

"I  admit  that  fully;  but  a  young  man 
always  wants  companions  of  his  own  tastes 
and  pleasures." 

"Well,  there's  Meynal,  you  know.     I  see  a 
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good  bit  of  Lira.  I  don't  know  if  he  isn't 
quite  as  mucli  to  my  taste  as  Trevelyan." 

"The  young  doctor  1  My  dear  Chve,  what 
are  you  tallcing  about?  He  is  quite  a  com- 
mon young  man!" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  mother,  he  is  a  very 
uncommon  young  man." 

"He  is  hardly  a  gentleman  even." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  again.  He  may  not 
have  that  outward  polish  and  address,  of 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  sometimes  a 
little  tired;  but  he  is  a  gentleman  to  his 
heart's  core,  and  what  is  more,  he  is  a  man 
— and  that  is  no  small  recommendation  in 
my  opinion." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  lifted  her  eyebrows, 

"Well,  you  ought  to  know  best;  though  I 
was  never  prepossessed  by  him:  but  we  must 
not  speak  against  him,  as  he  did  you  good 
service  one  day." 

"Saved  my  life  only,"    Clive,  said. 

"  Well,  that  is  putting  it  strongly.  Saved 
you   from  an  awkward  accident,  at  any  rate." 

"Yes,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life." 

Mrs,  Dumaresq  smiled. 

"Well,  if  you  are  determined  to  make  a 
hero  of  him,  I  will  say  no  more.  But  you 
have  not  answered  my  (]uestion  about  Arthur 
Trevelyan." 
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"  What  of  Inm  ?  " 

"When  clo  you.  think  of  asking  him  down 
here  again  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  am  in  no  hurry 
about  it.  He  took  himself  off  rather  caval- 
ierly last  time.  I  don't  particularly  yearn 
for  his  society,  yon  know." 

"  You  did  not  quarrel  with  him  ? " 

"No,"  answered  Clive,  laughingly.  "I  never 
quarrel   with  anybody." 

"You  will  have  him  for  the  shooting,  I 
suppose?  " 

"I  doubt  it.  The  covers  are  in  a  shocking 
state ;  and  nobody  about  here  preserves,  as 
far  as  I  can  make  ont.  I  shall  have  to  go 
away  for  what  shooting  I  want;  I  can  see 
that  pretty  clearly.  As  for  asking  any  fellows 
here  to  shoot,  it  would  be  ridiculous.  They 
would  not  thank  you  for  it.  Besides,  my 
father  isn't  up  to  having  people  in  the  house 
yet." 

"No,  except  Arthur." 

"Why  Arthur,  in  particular?" 

"My  dear  boy,  you  know  tliat  as  well  as 
I  do.     He  is  like  one  of  the  family." 

"  I  don't  see  that  now.  He  used  always  to 
be  with  us  a  few  years  ago ;  but  lately  we 
haven't  seen  much  of  him." 

"  Well,  that  will  be  soon  mended  now.     We 
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sliall  see  a  great  deal  of  liim  in  the  future, 
I  hope." 

There  was  no  mistaking  Mrs.  Dnmaresq's 
meaning,  Clive  had  fenced  long  enough.  He 
ceased  to  do  so  now. 

"That  depends  upon  Reinee,"  he  answered, 
flicking  a  fly  from  the  flank  of  the  off-horse 
with  his  whip ;  and  his  face  was  rather  grave 
and  set. 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  glanced  quickly  at  him. 

"Reinee's  mind  has  been  made  up  long 
ago." 

"Possibly;    but  which  way?" 

"I  cannot  imagine  what  you  mean,  Clive." 
Mrs.  Dumaresq  spoke  with  more  heat  of 
manner  than  was  at  all  usual  with  her. 
"Reinee  has  been  engaged  to  Arthur  Trcvel- 
yan  ever  since  she  was  a  child." 

"  Those  engagements  made  for  girls  by  other 
people  do  not  always  come  to  anything  in 
the  end,  you  know,  my  dear  mother." 

"  I  wonder  what  you  are  driving  at, 
Clive.  Are  you  trying  to  tease  me,  or  have 
you  some  real  grounds  for  what  you  say? 
Has  Reinde  been  talking  to  you — or  Arthur?" 

"Trevelyan  is  not  a  talking  man,  and 
Reinee  has  hardly  exchanged  half-a-dozen 
sentences  with  me  on  the  subject;  but  I  have 
eyes  in  my  head." 
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"So  have  I.  Reince  seems  to  me  to  sllo^v 
very  ]>lainl7  how  her  feehngs  are  going." 

"  Just  what  I  say,  too." 

"But  jour  conclusion  is ?" 

"  That  she  does  not  even  like  Trevelj^an — 
let  alone  love  altogether." 

"Nonsense,  Clive !     Impossible!" 

"Well,  that  is  my  opinion,  if  you  want 
it." 

"Impossible!"  repeated  Mrs.  Dumaresq. 
"She  cannot  possibly  have  any  fault  to  find 
with  him;  Arthur  has  always  been  irreproach- 
able" 

"  Query  there,"  returned  Clive,  coollj. 

His  mother  turned  upon  him  quickly. 

"You  know  nothing  to  his  discredit?" 

"Not  in  the  sense  you  mean;  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  Reince  meant  it,  when  slia 
told  me  one  day  that  he  was  not  a  good 
man." 

"Rein^e  said  that?" 

"Yes;    and  I  believe  slie  is  quite  right." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  bit  her  lip,  but  she  did 
not  allow  her  annoyance  to  betray  itself.  * 

"Did  Roinee  mean  by  tliat  that  he  did  not 
share  her  newly  developed  religious  and 
philanthropic  views ! " 

"I   did   not   discuss    the  point;    I  think  wo 
both   felt  alike.     I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
20 
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easily  define  what  "vve  mean  by  a  good  man; 
but  I  am  convinced  tliat  Trevelyan  is  not 
one." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  looked  bard  at  bcr  son. 

"You,  too,  Clivc!  This  is  ratber  too 
mucb." 

"Wbat,  motber?" 

"That  you  sbould  be  led  by  Reinee  into 
her  last  foolisb  craze." 

"I  was  not  aware  tbat  sbe  bad  one." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  was  silent  for  awbile.  Pre- 
sently sbe  turned  to  ber  son  and  asked,  quietly: 

"Do  not  affect  to  misunderstand  me,  Clive. 
Just  tell  me  plainly  wbat  all  tbis  means." 

The  young  man  was  looking  out  straight 
before  him.  His  likeness  to  Reince  was  more 
than  usually  marked  just  tlien:  yet  there  was 
a  masculine  resolution  and  purpose  in  bis  face 
that  gave  it  a  power  not  generally  seen  there. 
His  mother  glanced  sideways  at  bim,  saw  the 
clear  outline  of  his  profile  against  the  blue  sky, 
and  sbe  could  not  but  say  to  berself:  "What 
a  bandsome  fellow  "be  is!  He  ought  to  have 
|been  in  the  army.  He  looks  every  inch  a 
soldier." 

Olive's  answer  was  somewbat  long  in  coming, 
but  it  came  at  length,  clear  and  to  the  point. 

"I  tbink,  mother,  it  means  that  Reinee  and 
I   have   both  reached  the  conclusion  that  this 
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•world  is  not  tlie  only  one  for  wliicli  Ave  have 
to  live." 

"Well?" 

"And  tliat  it  is  of  the  other  life  that  it  is, 
after  all,  most  important  to  think." 

Mrs,  Dumaresq  was  not  going  to  make  her 
son's  task  any  easier;  but  he  v.'as  not  discon- 
certed by  these  little  dry  questions. 

"I  think,"  he  answered,  very  quietly,  "that 
when  we  come  to  change  the  short  life  here 
for  the  one  that  will  meet  us  in  the  great 
hereafter,  things  will  assume  altogether  differ- 
ent proportions  from  what  they  do  now — the 
great  will  be  small,  the  small  great,  I  hardly 
know  how  to  make  myself  intelligible  to  you; 
but  I  know  what  my  own  idea  is.  I  should 
like  my  life  to  be  laid  down  upon  lines  that 
will  not  look  altogether  mean  and  unworthy 
when  the  great  day  of  awakening  comes — the 
day  that  we  generally  call  death," 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  sat  ])erfectly  still.  Never 
from  the  hour  of  his  childhood  had  she  ever 
heard  li^er  son  speak  after  any  fashion  of  this 
kind.  She  had  believed  him  to  share  her  own 
indifferent  conventional  carelessness  upon  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  spiritual  life.  To 
hear  him  speak  in  this  way  now  }>roduced  a 
curious  and  paralysing  effect  upon  her. 
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"And  who,  ])ray,  lias  taught  you  tliesc  ex- 
traordinary views?" 

"I  hardly  know;  they  do  not  seem  to  me 
extraordinary.  Tliey  liave  been  floating  in  my 
head  for  a  good  while.  I  think  Reinee  has 
helped  to  give  them  definite  form." 

After  a  pause  his  mother  said,  rather  sharply, 
''It  is  a  great  pity  Reinee  ever  left  London." 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  you  would  not  understand — you  encour- 
age her  in  her  folly.  It  is  plain  she  is  get- 
ting quite  spoilt." 

"You  said  only  yesterday  that  she  was 
sweeter  every  day,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  true." 

"She  is  improved  in  some  Avays,  'I  admit; 
but — but — well,  we  shall  see." 

"See  what?" 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  said  rather  impatiently, 

"See  what  it  all  comes  to.  I  have  always 
found  Reinee  dutiful  and  obedient  so  far." 

"  You  will  not  find  her  less  so  now,  unless, 
indeed " 

Clive  paused  there. 

"  Unless  what  ?  " 

"  Unless  you  try  to  push  authority  beyond 
its  legitimate  bounds." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  had  by  this  time  recovered 
her  self-command,  and  could  speak  with  her 
usual  composure. 
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"I  am  not  given  to  being  unreasonable,"  slic 
said.     ''  I  liave  no  intention  of  being  so  now." 

In  a  very  tliouglitful  mood  she  descended 
from  the  carriage  and  reached  her  own  room. 

"This  begins  to  look  serious,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "but  possibly  it  is  all  a  passing  enthu- 
siasm. I  will  give  her  line  a  little  longer,  and 
then  I  must  begin  to  work  in  earnest." 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

GERALD. 

Gerald  Meynal  left  home  with  a  sense  of 
triumphant  exultation  and  independence.  He 
had  managed  very  well,  he  told  himself;  he 
had  avoided  all  "  scenes  "  with  the  women  folk, 
and  had  shifted  on  to  Wulfs  broad  shoulders 
the  blame  of  the  step,  should  blame  attach 
to  it. 

He  had  no  intention  of  plunging  into  dissi- 
pation or  vice,  lie  believed  in  himself  and 
in  his  own  power  of  stopping  short  whenever 
he  choose.  He  had  a  boyish  admiration  for 
Hector  Thompson,  and  with  him  for  a  com- 
panion, and  money  in  his  pocket,  he  felt  quite 
at  peace  with  himself  and  the  world. 

The  money  he  had  ostentatiously  displayed 
before  his  brother's  eyes  was  not  all  his  own, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Still,  he  had  had  that 
fatal  luck  that  so  often  lures  the  young  gam- 
bler on  to  his  destruction,  and  he  felt  a  confi- 
dence in  his  own  good  fortune  that  made  him 
start  upon  his  travels  with  an  easy  mind  and 
a  buoyant  sense  of  hope  and  pleasure. 

Some  day  he  would  settle  down  steadilv  to 
(310) 
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work,  but  for  a  time,  at  least,  he  intended  to 
enjoy  himself. 

He  slept  that  night  at  Aylcester,  and  the 
day  was  far  advanced  before  he  rose.  lie  tele- 
graphed to  Hector  Thomj^son  to  tell  him  his 
whereabouts,  and  ask  him  to  join  him;  and 
then,  as  he  was  wondering  what  he  should  do 
with  the  time  u]3on  his  hands,  he  recollected 
that  Juliet  was  a  nurse  at  the  County  Infirm- 
ar}',  and  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better 
than  to  go  and  see  her,  and  tell  her  all  about 
himself. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  traits  in  the  young 
man's  character  was  a  capacity  for  affection 
that  was  more  than  a  mere  transitory  emotion. 
None  of  his  own  near  relations  had  inspired 
him  wdth  this  affection,  which  is  often  not 
drawn  out  towards  those  that  are  nearest  to 
us  in  blood ;  but  he  was  sincerely  fond  of 
Juliet  Granby,  and  had  been  so  from  the  da3's 
of  their  childhood.  "Whoever  else  changed 
towards  him,  Juliet  was  always  his  friend  and 
admirer. 

Juliet  had  always  stood  to  her  colors  and 
had  always  believed  in  him.  That  might  not 
be  a  very  elevated  basis  on  which  to  erect 
friendship  or  affection,  but  in  this  case  it  had 
jiroved  a  very  solid  one,  and  had  stood  the  test 
of  time  without  crumbling  or  quaking. 
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Gerald  could  not  get  on  without  admiration. 
It  was  as  necessary  to  liim  as  the  air  he 
breathed.  A  friend  who  could  stand,  as  it  were, 
aloof,  and  criticise  him,  in  however  kindly  a 
spirit,  could  be  no  friend  to  him.  He  shrank 
from  and  resented  such  a  course  of  action  with 
curious  and  vehement  distaste.  If  people  could 
not  like  and  admire  him  and  be  blind  to  his 
faults,  ho  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
them. 

In  proportion  as  he  turned  from  those  who, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "failed  him,"  so  he  valued 
increasingly  the  friends  "upon  whom  he  could 
depend;  and  foremost  amongst  these  stood 
Juliet  Granby. 

So  he  went  up  the  steps  of  the  infirmary 
and  boldly  asked  to  see  the  girl.  After 
explaining  to  Mrs.  Martin  that  he  had  known 
her  all  his  life,  that  he  was  Dr.  Meynal's 
brother,  and  had  just  come  from  St.  Hilda,  and 
wished  to  say  good-bye  to  her  before  leaving 
that  part  of  the  country  altogether,  he  was 
shown  into  the  nurse's  parlor,  which  at  that 
liour  was  quite  empty,  and  was  told  that  Nurt^e 
Granby  should  come  to  him  there  as  soon  as 
her  duties  would  allow  of  it. 

Gerald  stood  at  the  window,  staring  down 
into  the  dull  quadrangle  formed  by  the  great 
building.     He  felt  depressed  by  the  atmosphere 
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of  the  place,  and  tlie  silence  of  the  long,  upper 
corridors  that  were  tenantless  now. 

"  IIow  can  she  take  to  a  place  like  this — 
with  her  ideas,  too^so  like  my  own  ?  Women 
are  past  comprehension.  St.  Hilda  was  dull, 
I  admit,  but  the  dismal  dulness  of  a  life  in  a 
prison-like  place  such  as  this ! — it  must  be 
sometliing  awful !  " 

Then,  turning  quickly  at  the  sound  of  a 
step  behind  him,  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Juliet  in  her  nurse's  garb. 

"Geraldl"  she  exclaimed,  "I  could  not 
imagine  who  it  could  be.  How  good  of  you 
to  come." 

"I  could  not  go  away  without  saying 
good-bye  to  you,  Juliet." 

"Are  you  going  away,  then?     Where?" 

"Eventually  to  London;  bat  I  dare  say  I 
shall  go  and  see  the  world  a  little  first.  We 
have  both  cut  ourselves  adrift  from  the  old 
life,  you  see,  Juliet.  I  wonder  who  will  have 
the  best  time  of  it.  How  do  you  like  your 
choice?" 

"Well,  middling;  it  was  not  exactly  my 
choice,  Gerald,  but  the  only  thing  I  could 
manage.  I  think  it  is  better  than  St.  Hilda, 
but  the  people  are  dreadfully  sordid  and  com- 
mon, and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  put  up 
with.     I  suppose  they  are  jealous  of  any  one 
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a  little  superior  to  themselves,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  them  from  rising.  It  seems 
like  it,  anyhow;  but  they  will  not  keep  me 
in  sabjection  long;  as  soon  as  I  have  a  little 
more  knowledge  and  experience,  I  will  assert 
mj^self,  and  show  what  I  can  do." 

This  interview  took  place  before  Juliet  had 
been  many  weeks  in  the  hospital — before  her 
temporary  elevation  and  sudden  fall. 

"That  is  right,  Juliet.  Never  you  allow 
yourself  to  be  put  upon.  It  never  answers. 
I  have  been  much  too  easy-going  myself;  but 
I  have  asserted  myself  at  last,  and  Wulf  will 
find  that  he  cannot  trample  on  me  witli 
impunity." 

"What  has  Wulfric  done?"  asked  Juliet. 

So  Gerald  told  his  story  in  his  own  way, 
and  she  listened  with  great  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. 

"And  so  you  have  really  left  home  for 
good?  Oh,  Gerald,  how  I  envy  you!  If 
only  I  had  talents  like  yours,  and  could  be 
free  to  go  where  I  would  and  make  myself 
great  and  famous!  IIow  I  shall  look  out  for 
notices  in  the  papers  about  you.  I  wonder 
what  you  will  do  first  to  made  yourself  known. 
"Which  of  your  pictures  have  you  taken  away 
with,  you?" 

Gerald    laughed   a   little   constrainedly.     lie 
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did  not  quite  know  liow  to  explain  to  Juliet 
that  it  was  not  by  bis  art  that  be  meant  to 
rise  in  tbe  first  place  to  affluence  and  impor- 
tance. He  bad  a  strange  sbrinking  from  in 
any  way  lowering  bimself  in  bar  eyes. 
After  all,  wby  sbould  be?  sbe  could  not 
understand  him.  Sbe  was  but  an  inexperi- 
enced woman. 

"Ob,  I  can  bave  my  pictures  sent  after 
me  wben  I  bave  got  a  studio  to  put  tbem 
in;  but  I  may  not  settle  down  all  at  once. 
I  mean  to  travel  about  first  for  a  time,  1 
am  not  sure  tbat  I  sball  not  go  to  Italy." 

Juliet  clasped  ber  bauds  in  sympatbetic 
debgbt. 

"Ob,  Gerald  I  bow  lovely!  But— but— if 
you  bave  quarreled  witb  Wulf  and  bave  gone 
away  witbout  leave  from  any  one,  bow  will 
you  get  tbe  money  to  go?" 

Gerald  smiled  mysteriously. 

"Ob,  I  bave  tbe  money  safe  enougb.  I 
made  tbat  myself." 

"You  bave  sold  a  picture!"  cried  tbe  girl, 
witb  sparkling  eyes,  "  one  of  your  great 
pictures.  You  are  famous  already.  Some 
dealer  bas  beard  of  you,  and  bas  come  down 
to  buy  your  worlc!  Tell  me  all  about  it, 
Gerald!  You  don't  know  bow  pleased  I 
am!" 
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Gerald  was  smiling  still  in  his  ratlier  pro- 
voking fasliion.  He  did  not  mean  exactly  to 
be  deceitful,  but  this  sort  of  thing  was  very 
pleasant  to  his  vanity.  He  could  not  forego 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  it. 

"Come  now,  Juliet,  don't  be  so  importunate. 
You  know  I  don't  care  about  blowing  my 
own  trumpet.  I've  got  the  money — that  is  the 
great  thing — and  I  can  go  to  Italy  or  any- 
where else  that  I  choose.  It  is  a  very  jolly 
feeling  to  know  that  one  is  independent,  and 
that  there  is  more  to  be  made  as  soon  as 
funds  get  low." 

Juliet  smiled  triumphantly. 

"Did  not  I  say  you  would  be  rich  and 
famous  one  day?     I  always  knew  itl" 

"You  always  stood  by  me,  so,  of  course,  I 
came  to  you  first  with  the  tale  of  my  good 
luck." 

"Don't  they  know  at  home?" 

"I  told  Wulfric  I  had  money,  but  I  did 
not  specify  how  I  came  by  it.  I  dare  say  he 
thinks  I  stole  it,  and  am  now  flying  from  the 
pursuit  of  justice,"  and  Gerald  laughed  gaily, 
Juliet  joining. 

"  Wulfric  is  no  judge  of  art,  and  Barbara's 
opinions,  no  doubt,  influence  him.  Barbara 
never  understood  you.  How  small  she  will 
feel  when  this  all  comes  out." 
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Gerald  began  to  feel  a  little  small  himself, 
and  attempted  to  cliange  the  conversation. 

"Never  mind,  Barbara;  she  means  well,  and 
so  does  old  Wulf.  I  suppose  thej  can't  help 
being  rather  obstinate  and  unreasonable.  Look 
here,  Juliet,  you'll  always  stand  my  friend, 
Avon't  you?  I  dare  say  you  will  hear  some 
hard  things  of  me  when  you  go  back ;  but  I 
should  like  to  feel  that  I  had  a  friend  in  you." 

He  spoke  with  more  earnestness  and  feeling 
than  was  usual  with  him,  and  Juliet,  herself 
somewhat  lonely  and  unhappy,  was  touclied 
by  it. 

"Indeed,  Gerald,  I  will,"  she  answered. 
"You  have  always  been  my  friend;  when  1 
was  unhappy  and  other  people  laughed,  you 
understood  and  stood  up  for  me.  We  have 
the  same  ideas  of  life.  We  cannot  be  content 
to  rust  out  our  existence  in  a  narrow,  petty 
little  village.  Oh,  yes,  Gerald,  I  will  always 
stand  up  for  you.  I  will  fight  your  battle 
wlicn  you  are  not  there  to  fight  it  for  your- 
self." 

He  looked  at  her  affectionately,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  hers, 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  Juliet.  You  are 
something  like  a  friend." 

Tears  were  very  near  Juliet's  eyes,  but  she 
kept  them   back,  and  answered,  with  assumed 
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gaiety,  "And  we  will  show  tliem  that  we  are 
riglit,  after  all,  Gerald.  People  are  very  fond 
of  talking  as  if  it  were  very  wicked  to  Avant 
one's  own  way,  and  to  get  it;  but  we  will 
show  their  mistake  and  follow.  You  and  I 
have  each  taken  our  own  way  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  we  will  prove  to  the  world  how 
well  it  will  turn  out!" 

Gerald  looked  on  his  companion  with  a 
smile  that  was  a  little  uncertain,  comparing 
his  own  purposes  with  those  of  this  girl  beside 
liim — this  girl  whose  very  garb  bespoke  that 
her  vocation  was  to  minister  to  the  sick  and 
suffering,  and  to  give  up  her  j^outiifal  pleasures, 
her  time  and  strength,  in  a  noble  labor  of 
love.  Juliet  might  be  headstrong  and  un\vise 
in  the  way  in  which  she  set  about  her  tasks, 
but  surely  she  was  more  truly  wise  than  he. 
At  least,  she  could  ask  a  blessing  upon  her 
labors,  but  could  he  do  the  same? 

Gerald  was  not  wont  to  moralise  thus,  yet 
such  thoughts  as  these  struggled  through  his 
mind  during  Juliet's  last  speech,  and  gave  him 
an  uneasy  twinge.  He  started  up,  determined 
to  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Well,  good-bye,  Juliet;  I  was  told  not  to 
stay  long.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  and  to 
think  about.  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  you.  I 
shall  always  look  back  to  it  with  pleasure,  and 
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I  sliall  write  sometimes  to  tell  you  how  I  get 
on.  Think  well  of  me,  Juliet,  alwaj^s,  wish  me 
well,  and  remember  me  in  your  prayers. 
Good-bye, — next  time  we  meet  we  ought  to 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  one  another." 

He  spoke  hastily,  and  was  gone  almost 
before  the  words  Lad  passed  his  lips;  and 
Juliet,  with  a  softer  and  tenderer  feeling  at  her 
heart,  went  back  to  her  woi'k  iu  her  ward. 

So  Gerald  vanished  from  his  homo  and  from 
St.  Hilda,  and  his  mother  wept  for  him,  and 
laid  the  blame  upon  her  other  son,  and  pined 
for  news  that  so  seldom  came,  whilst  doubt 
and  trouble  preyed  upon  her  health. 

Wulfric  took  her  undeserved  reproaches 
very  quietly  and  patiently,  and  as  time  passed 
by  he  began  to  feel  that  his  mother,  despito 
Ler  fretful  words,  leaned  upon  him  and  clung 
to  him  in  an  unconscious  way  that  roused  the 
love  and  tenderness  within  him  to  more  active 
life. 

Barbara  sometimes  noticed  this,  too,  and 
would  speak  of  it  with  a  happy  light  in  her 
eyes,  and  Wulfric  would  flush  with  pleasure, 
and  say  in  his  deep,  gentle  voice — "  Poor  little 
mother!" 

Barbara  was  very  happy  in  those  days, 
dull  and  monotonous  as  they  appeared  to 
outsiders.     She     had    not    struggled    in    vain 
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during  all  these  long  months.  She  had  not 
marked  her  progress  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour,  yet  when  she  looked  back  to  the  time 
succeeding  her  father's  death,  she  could  see 
how  many  victories  had  been  won.  She  was 
never  irritable  now  with  the  ailing  mother, 
whose  fretfulness  had  tried  her  so  hardly  once. 
She  had  drawn  a  little  nearer  the  sister  who 
had  once  been  such  a  stranger  to  her,  and  she 
had  begun  to  realise  that  Celia,  too,  had  her 
own  troubles,  hopes  and  fears,  little  as  she 
showed  them;  Barbara  felt  quite  certain  that 
the  visible  devotion  of  Mr.  Leslie,  had  touched 
her  sister's  heart,  although  she  was  struggling 
against  its  influence,  in  the  deep-seated  desire 
to  "make  a  good  mutch,"  and  marry  a  rich  man, 
Tliere  was  no  doubt  about  Hector  Thomp- 
son's admiration  for  Ceha;  but  Barbara  had 
never  liked  him,  and  since  his  influence  had 
led  Gerald  to  leave  home  for  months  together, 
and  ignore  all  his  mother's  piteous  appeals  to 
return,  even  Celia  had  seemed  displeased,  and 
had  looked  grave  and  abstracted  when  his 
name  was  mentioned.  Yet  Celia  was  weak,  as 
her  sister  well  knew,  and  she  fenred  for  the 
eft'ect  of  any  personal  influence  that  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  her,  and  Hector's  sisters 
always  treated  her  almost  as  if  she  were  one 
of  themselves. 
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Fergus  Thompson  was  a  constant  visitor 
during  tliis  time,  when  so  much  anxiety  was 
being  experienced  about  Gerald.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  tried  to  take  the  place  of  the 
absent  son  and  brother;  and  the  keen  sense  of 
regret — almost  of  shame — that  he  felt  with, 
regard  tp  Hector's  conduct  proved  very  plainly 
how  little  he  thought  his  brother  was  to  be 
trusted. 

Barbara  learned  more  from  him  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  Gerald  was  likely  to  be  exposed, 
than  she  did  from  any  other  source.  It  was 
a  relief  to  both  to  talk  freely  on  a  subject 
that  was  shunned  in  ordinary  conversation; 
and  as  Fergus  and  Barbara  had  known  each 
other  from  childhood,  it  was  the  easier  for 
them  to  speak  freely  of  those  so  nearly  related 
to  tliem. 

Fergus,  too,  began  to  talk  to  Barbara  of  his 
own  plans  and  prospects.  He  was  getting  on 
well,  he  said,  and  this  report  was  confirmed 
by  others,  who  spoke  of  the  young  engineer 
as  a  man  likely  to  rise  in  his  profession. 

And  very  gradually  Barbara  began  to  under- 
stand the  drift  of  these  confidences,  and  to  know 
that  a  new  element  was  stealing  into  her  life 
and  sweetening  it  in  a  wonderful  and  inexplic- 
able way. 

She  did  not  let  herself  give  too  much 
21 
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prominence  to  this  new  sense  of  happiness. 
She  took  it  humbly,  gratefully,  without  ques- 
tioning too  closely  its  nature,  and  she  busied 
herself  about  her  work  as  earnestly  as  ever, 
and  was  glad  to  think  that  Fergus  took  so 
much  interest  in  it,  and  always  spoke  with 
kindly  sympathy  of  the  poor  and  needy,  whose 
wants  she  tried  to  relieve. 

And  Fergus  would  talk  to  her  softly  some- 
times of  the  mother  he  had  lost,  whose  teach- 
ing he  had  never  forgotten,  and  Barbara  knew, 
by  the  way  he  spoke  of  that  and  of  her,  that 
he,  at  least,  would  understand  her  aspirations, 
and  help,  not  hinder,  her  in  the  path  she  fain 
would  tread.  This  conviction  brought  with  it 
an  added  sense  of  happiness. 

So  days  and  weeks  slipped  by.  October 
had  come  and  had  almost  gone  when  the  news 
came  that  Hector  and  Gerald  had  reached 
London,  and  the  former  was  very  anxious  I'or 
his  father  to  fulfil  a  half-formed  promise  of 
taking  a  bouse  there  i'or  some  six  or  nine 
months,  and  letting  the  girls  see  something  of 
life. 

Of  course,  Georgina  and  Harriet  were 
enchanted  at  the  prospect,  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
who  was  a  good-natured,  easy  going  man, 
was  not  proof  against  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  on  all  sides.     He  rather  liked 
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the  sense  of  importance  that  would  be  conferred 
upon  him  by  a  residence  in  the  metropolis, 
and  Hector  was  instructed  to  look  out  for  a 
suitable  house  in  a  convenient  and  central 
locality. 

Barbara  felt  relieved  when  she  heard  of  this 
plan.  She  thought  that  Gerald  would  have 
had  a  kind  of  home  at  the  house  of  these 
friends,  even  if  he  did  not  live  beneath  their 
roof;  and  she  hoped  that  their  presence  so 
near  would  stimulate  him  to  work,  and  so 
justify  the  promise  of  future  greatness  which 
they  had  one  and  all  accorded  to  him. 

Fergus,  however,  did  not  evince  any  en- 
thusiasm over  the  plan,  and  he  sought  occasion 
to  speak  to  Wulfric  in  private, 

"I  hear,"  lie  said,  "that  your  sister  Celi a  is 
to  be  asked  to  j(jin  the  party  and  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  town.  If  you  take  my 
advice  you  will  not  let  her  go." 

Wulfric  looked  up  quickly. 

"Why  not?" 

"I  suj)pose  3'ou  know  that  my  brother 
Hector  admires  her  very  much,  and  my  family 
are  anxious  to  forward  the  marriage,  as  they 
have  an  idea  that  it  would  'steady  him.'  For 
my  part,  I  have  no  faith  in  the  steadying 
process  built  on  no  more  secure  foundation 
than   that;  and    though   he   is   my  brother,  I 
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must  frankly  say  that  I  believe  his  wife  would 
be  a  very  unhappy  and  neglected  woman." 

Wulfric  drew  his  brows  together, as  he  had 
a  way  of  doing  when  perplexed. 

"You  are  frank  with  me,  and  I  will  be  the 
same  with  you.  You  know  almost  more  of 
my  sisters  than  I  do  myself.  Do  you  think 
Celia  would  be  in  any  danger?  Do  you  think 
she  cares  for  him?" 

"  I  do  not  think  her  heart  is  touched  in  the 
least:  but  she  is  easily  worked  upon,  and — 
pardon  my  saying  it — she  is  suscepti  ble  to  • 
admiration  and  flattery.  I  believe  if  she  were 
to  pay  this  visit,  she  would  engage  herself 
without  much  serious  consideration,  tluit  is 
what  my  sisters  reckon  upon,  I  fear," 

Wulfric  looked  serious,  lie  was  very  much 
of  the  same  mind  himself, 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  putting  me 
on  my  guard,"  he  said.  "1  will  take  care  that 
Celia  does  not  go," 

"You  Avill  do  wisely,"  answered  Fergus, 
"  Hector  is  not  the  man  to  make  a  good 
husband.  Sometimes  I  have  very  grave  fears 
what  will  become  of  him." 

Wulfric  knew  something  of  those  fears 
himself;  he  said  nothing  more,  however,  and 
Fergus  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  departed. 

Two     days     later,    when     he     entered     the 
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drawing-room  late  on  in  tlie  evening,  lie  "was 
aware  of  an  unusual  flatter  and  excitement  in 
the  manner  of  his  mother  and  sisters.  Celia 
was  flushed,  and  looked  unusually  lovely. 
Mrs.  Meynal  was  tremulous  and  a  little 
agitated,  and  Barbara  looked  perplexed  and 
excited. 

"How  late  you  are,  WulfricI"  exclaimed 
his  mother;  "you  are  alwaj's  so  late  when  we 
want  you  especially." 

"I  have  been  ver3''  busy  all  da}'',  mother," 
he  answered,  gently.  "Well,  what  is  this 
important  matter  under  discussion?" 

"Celia  is  going  to  London  with  the  Thomp- 
sons next  week.  She  will  see  Gerald — it  is 
such  a  relief  to  me.  I  wish  they  Avere  going 
at  once.  She  must  have  some  money,  Wulfric. 
I  want  you  to  write  a  cheque  for  £50,  she 
will  want  a  great  many  new  things  before  she 
goes." 

Wulfric  sat  quite  still  for  a  few  minutes 
gazing  in  the  fire.  Barbara  looked  at  liim 
keenly,  but  nobody  else  understood  the  reason 
of  his  silence. 

"You  don't  congratulate  mc,  Wulf,"  said 
Celia,  playfully,  she  was  in  unusually  high 
spirits  to-night.  "You  don't  say  what  a  for- 
tunate girl  you  think  mc  for  having  the  chance 
given  mc  of  a  lung  visit  to  London." 
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"Wulfric  got  up  and  stood  witli  his  back  to 
tlie  fire,  there  was  something  in  his  look  and 
his  gesture  that  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
onlookers. 

"Celia,"  he  said,  "I  don't  like  to  disappoint 
3"OU,  but  I  cannot  sanction  this  journey  to  Lon- 
don." 

A  quick  flush  rose  in  Celia's  cheek ;  for  a 
rnonient  she  looked  curiously  like  Gerald. 

"  Then  I  must  go  without  your  sanction," 
she  answered,  with  a  slightly  scornful  inflexion 

in  her  tone, 

"Pardon  me  for  contnidicting  jou,  Celia,  but 
I  must  tell  you  plainly  that  this  visit  is  not 
to  be  paid." 

She  drew  herself  up  haughtily. 

"And  pray,  by  what  right  do  yo\i  lay  down 
the  law  to  me  like  this  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  Avish  to  lay  down  the  law,  I 
would  much  rather  persuade  you,  if  it  were 
possible." 

"  I  am  afraid  your  powers  are  unequal  to 
the  task ;  I  mean  to  go,  and  I  defy  you  to 
show  me  a  single  good  reason  why  I  should 
not  do  so." 

"  I  can  show  you  a  good  many,  Celia.  In 
the  first  place,  these  friends  of  yours  intend  to 
lead  a  life  of  continual  gaiety  and  dissipation, 
and  as  our  father  has  not  been  dead  nioi-e  than 
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six  months,  it  "would  be  unseemly  for  3'ou  to 
sliare  in  these  pleasures,  and  jou  ^vould  hardly 
care  to  be  excluded " 

"  Xobody  in  town  would  know,"  interrupted 
Celia,  quickly. 

"You  would  know  yourself,"  returned  Wul- 
fric,  with  rather  cutting  emphasis,  and  with 
a  gleam  in  his  eye  that  Barbara  felt  she  should 
hardly  care  to  encounter;  and  then  passing  on, 
quickly  to  the  next  point,  he  added,  very 
gravely:  "It  is  due  to  the  direct  influence  of 
Hector  Thompson  that  Gerald  has  become 
what,  I  fear,  he  now  is.  It  is  unseemly  and 
indeed,  intolerable  that  you  should  go  about 
with  a  family,  in  terms  of  close  intimacy,  to 
one  member  of  which  we  owe  a  debt  of  that 
kind.  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  sanction  your 
meeting  young  Thompson  as  a  guest  beneath 
Lis  father's  roof." 

Mrs.  McA'nal  was  dissolved  in  tears,  and 
sobbed  without  any  attempt  to  speak.  Bar- 
bara felt  a  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
her  brother,  whilst  Celia  looked  a  little  pale 
as  she  drew  herself  haughtily  up. 

"  And  suppose  I  go  in  spite  of  you  ?  " 

"You  cannot  do  that,"  he  answered,  coolly, 
"for  I  have  the  purse  strings." 

"  You  arc  ungenerous !  "  she  flashed  out, 
hotly. 
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"I  am  not  so  willingly;  but  upon  this  point 
you  will  find  mo  inflexible." 

He  waited  to  bear  if  sbe  bad  anytbing  more 
to  say,  and  as  sbe  remained  mute  and  indig- 
nant, be  turned  to  quit  tbe  room. 

"  You  bave  my  ultimatum,"  be  said,  quietly. 
"  If  I  can  make  up  to  you  in  any  otber  way 
for  tbe  disappointment,  I  sball  be  very  glad  to 
do  so,"  and  tben  be  quitted  tbe  room  witbout 
waiting  for  a  reply. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
baebara's  missio:!T. 

"Celia,"  said  Barbara,  "do  you  mind  very 
much  giving  up  this  London  visit?" 

Ceha  flushed  a  httle,  looked  somewhat 
inchned  to  resent  the  question,  for  she  and 
Barbara  were  not  given  to  confiding  in  one 
another. 

"I  do  not  chose  to  be  dictated  to  by  Wulf," 
answered  she,  after  a  short  pause. 

Barbara  did  not  look  angry  as  she  would 
once  have  done.  She  only  said,  gently, 
"  Wulf  is  very  fond  of  you,  Celia.  He  is 
only  thinking  of  your  happiness." 

"My  happiness?"  questioned  Celia,  rather 
haughtily. 

Barbara  came  and  knelt  down  beside  her  sis- 
ter. Since  a  new  sense  of  love  and  happiness 
had  begun  to  steal  into  her  own  heart,  she  had 
felt  more  tenderly  towards  Celia  than  ever  in 
her  life  before,  and  had  more  of  comprehension 
and  S3'mpathy  for  her  than  she  would  once 
have  believed  possible. 

"Dear  Celia,"  she  said,  softly,  "you  know 
what  I  mean.  You  know  what  would  have 
(329) 
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happened  if  you  Lad  gone  to  London.  And 
AViilf  thinks — other  people  think — that — that 
it  would  not  have  been  for  your  happiness." 

Celiacs  color  had  risen  a  little.  Barbara 
could  not  tell  from  her  manner  whether  or 
not  she  was  angry;  but  at  any  rate  she 
seemed  willing  to  discuss  the  matter. 

"Do  you  not  think  it  best  for  other  people 
to  mind  their  own  business,  and  to  keep 
from  interfering  in  affairs  not  their  own?" 

Barbara  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  looked 
earnestly  into  her  sister's  face  and  asked, 
"Do  you  really  care  for  iiim,  Celia?" 

"What  right  have  you  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion?" asked  Celia,  rather  sliarply. 

"  None,  perhaps,"  replied  Barbara,  with  unwont- 
ed humility;  "only  you  know  we  are  sisters — and 
— and — well,  I  cannot  quite  believe  you  could." 

"Why  not,  pray?" 

"Because — because — Celia,  dear,  let  me  say 
it,  for  I  cannot  help  having  heard  and  seen 
a  good  deal  all  these  weeks.  You  must  have 
compared  them  in  your  own  mind,  and  I 
cannot  think  that  the  comparison  can  be  in 
Ilector's  fovor." 

Celia's  flush  had  deepened  now. 

"And  who  may  the  other  be,  with  whom  I 
must  have  compared  Hector?  Your  favorite 
Ferofus?" 
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"No,"  answered  Barbara,  her  glance  not 
wavering,  "I  was  not  thinking  of  him." 

"Of  whom,  then?" 

"Of  Mr.  Leslie." 

"What  makes  you  drag  his  name  in?" 
asked  Celia,  with  affected  indifference. 

"Because  he  loves  vou,"  answered  Barbara, 
softly  yet  firmly.  "Hector  admires  and  likes 
you;    but  Mr.  Leslie  loves  you." 

Celia  was  silent  for  a  time,  and  then  she 
looked  up  and  asked  with  a  sort  of  affected 
scorn:  "And  you  think  I  am  so  suited  to  be 
a  poor  clergyman's  wife,  that  you  must 
advocate  his  cause?  Really,  Barbara,  you 
are  too  absurd!" 

"Why  should  you  not  make  a  good  clergy- 
man's wife,  Celia?  "  she  asked.  If — if  you 
loved  him,  I  am  almost  sure  you  Avould." 

Celia  affected  to  laugh,  but  she  did  not 
meet  her  sisters  ]ilcading  glance. 

"If  I  did — a  very  safe  if,  Barbara;  and  if 
not?" 

Barbara  made  no  answer;  but  Cclia's  face 
had  said  more  than  her  words,  and  it  gave 
her  sister  courage  to  speak  more  decidedly. 

"I  believe  you  will  love  him,  Celia;  I 
believe  you  are  beginning  to  do  so  already." 

Celia  suddenly  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
moved  away  to  the  window  with  hasty  steps. 
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"I  do  not  want  to  love  liim,"  she  answered, 
with  sudden  vehemence,  such  as  Barbara  had 
never  heard  before  from  her  lips.  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife,  or  a  clergyman's 
wife.  I  want  to  be  rich  and  to  live  at  my 
ease — it  is  all  I  am  fit  for.  That  is  why  I 
want  to  go  to  London.  If  I  did  tliat;  if  I 
were  to  get  away  from  this  place  and  from 
everybody,  things  would  arrange  themselves 
just  as  I  wish.  I  had  made  up  my  mind — I 
hate  to  be  baulked.  Wulf  had  no  right  to 
stop  me.  I  can't  trust  myself  now.  I  don't 
know  what  may  happen  if  I  stay  here;  I 
shall  do  something  foolish  and  sentimental 
and  regret  it  all  my  life  afterwards.  And 
when  it  is  too  late  he  will  find  out  his  mis- 
take, too.  Why  will  he  persist  in  thinking 
me  utterly  different  from  what  I  am?" 

Celia  stood  with  her  back  to  her  sister  and 
spoke  with  a  freedom  and  rapidity  quite 
unusual  with  her.  She  revealed  more  of  the 
struggle  that  had  been  going  on  within  her 
than  she  had  any  intention  of  doing,  and 
Barbara's  eyes  shone  with  sisterly  sympathy 
and  satisfaction  in  what  she  heard. 

With  sudden  confidence  that  almost  surprised 
herself,  she  said:  "Perhaps  he  knows  you 
better  than  you  know  yourself,  Celia,  or  than 
we   know    you.     I    sometimes  think  that  love 
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is  not  blind,  but  very,  very  far-seeing.  I 
think,  perhaps,  Mr.  Leslie  judges  you  more 
truly  than  you  judge  yourself." 

Celia  stood  quite  still  for  several  minutes, 
and  neither  sister  broke  the  silence,  then  she 
turned  suddenly  and  came  forward  and  kissed 
Barbara  on  both  cheeks.  It  was  almost  the 
first  spontaneous  caress  that  had  ever  been 
exchanged  between  them  since  their  nursery 
days. 

"  If  I  had  tried  to  be  more  like  you.  Bar- 
bara,  instead  of  despising  and  thwarting  you, 
I  should  be  a  better  woman  than  I  am  now." 

"Oh,  Celia!"  cried  Barbara,  with  real  dis- 
tress in  her  tones.  "  Don't  talk  like  that, 
please!  If  you  only  knew  how  ashamed  I 
have  been  at  the  way  I  have  so  often  gone 
on.  I  have  always  been  so  cross  and  hasty. 
You  must  not  praise  me.  It  makes  me  so 
ashamed ! " 

Celia  smiled  with  unwonted  sweetness. 

"  Very  well,  Barbara,  we  will  neither  praise 
nor  blame  ourselves,  nor  each  other,  but  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones.  In  the  future,  T  think 
we  shall  understand  one  another  better." 

It  was  with  a  softened  feeling  at  heart 
that  Barbara  left  her  sister's  room.  It  had 
been  something  of  an  effort  to  broach  the 
subject  to  her;  but  she  was  more  than  rewarded 
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for  tliat  effort,  and  felt  that  Cclia's  confidence 
would  not  in  the  future  be  altogether  with- 
drawn. The  ice  had  been  broken  and  a  sense 
of  sisterly  sjnnpathy  established  between  them. 

A  little  time  before,  Barbara  would  liave 
■urged  Celia  to  make  it  up  with  Wulfric, 
and  tell  him  that  she  did  not  resent  his 
interference  in  t!ie  proposed  scheme,  but  she 
had  learned  Avisdom  and  toleration  of  late, 
and  was  less  eager  to  exact  from  others  the 
demonstrations  of  good  will  tliat  came  so 
readily  from  her  own  impulsive  temperament. 
She  began  to  see  that  silence  and  forbearance 
could  do  more  towards  smoothing  matters  down 
than  all  th'e  urging  and  pleading  in  the  world. 

And  Barbara  had  her  reward.  For  one  even- 
ing; about  a  week  later,  when  Wulfric  came 
to  pay  his  usual  visit  to  his  mother,  it  was 
evident  tluit  Cclia  had  something  to  say  to  him. 

Since  his  refusal  to  allow  her  to  go  to  town, 
lie  had  been  regarded  with  great  coldness  and 
disfavor  by  her,  and  had  had  to  bear  much 
murmuring  and  complaining  from  his  mother, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  her  daughter's  future 
was  being  sacrificed  to  his  caprice. 

Wulfric  took  all  this  with  his  accustomed 
outward  sang  froid^  yet  it  cut  him  a  good 
deal,  and  the  lines  began  to  deepen  in  his  face, 
and  he  looked  often  an  older  man  than  he  liad 
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done  less  tlian  a  A^ear  ago,  when  lie  had  come 
home  for  the  first  time  after  his  father's  death. 

He  looked  more  worn  to-night  than  usual, 
for  he  had  had  a  hard  day's  work,  and  felt 
the  less  able  to  encounter  reproach  or  com- 
plaint. 

But  as  it  chanced  he  had  not  to  encounter 
either,  for  when  he  had  seated  himself  beside 
his  mother's  couch,  Celia  came  and  stood 
beside  the  fire,  looking  down  at  him  and  sa}^- 
ing,  gently,  "Are  you  tired  to-night,  "VYulf? 
you  look  so." 

It  was  so  unusual  for  Celia  to  trouble  her- 
self to  make  inquiries  like  these  that  Wulfric 
looked  up  quickly. 

"I  have  had  a  good  hard  day  of  it,"  he 
answered.  "It  makes  the  evening's  rest  very 
welcome." 

"  Don't  3^ou  think  you  are  in  danger  of 
doing  too  much,  sometimes?"  pursued  Celia. 
"You  must  not  knock  yourself  up,  Wulf;  I 
do  not  know  what  we  should  do  now  without 
your  wise,  kind,  capable  head  over  us  all." 

If  Celia  spoke  with  an  effort,  at  least  it  was 
not  apparent.  Ilcr  voice  was  low  and  clear 
as  usual,  but  it  had  lost  its  intonation  of  lan- 
guid indift'erence,  and  her  face  was  softer  and 
brighter  in  its  expression. 

Mrs.  Meynal  had  a  way  of  taking  her  cue 
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from  her  idolized  Celia,  and  now  slie  broke  in 
with  eager  insistence,  "  Indeed,  no,  Wulfric. 
My  dear  boy,  do  take  care  of  yourself.  I  have 
lost  one  son;  I  cannot  spare  the  other." 

Wulfric  laid  his  hand  upon  his  mother's 
and  looked  at  her  with  a  smile. 

"  All  right,  little  mother,  you  need  not  be 
afraid.  No  chance  of  getting  rid  of  me.  I 
am  quite  a  fixture  ou  the  property," 

And  then  he  glanced  up  at  Celia,  as  if  con- 
scious that  she  had  more  to  say,  nor  was  he 
mistaken. 

"I  want  to  thank  you,  Wulfric,"  she  said, 
"  for  standing  so  firm  about  my  journey  to 
London.  I  am  so  very  glad  you  did  not  let 
me  go." 

"  Thank  you,  Celia,"  he  said,  rising  and 
standing  beside  her.  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you 
to  tell  me  this." 

She  smiled  a  little, 

"  I  was  ready  enough  to  tell  you  when  I 
was  annoyed  and  angry.  It  would  hardly  have 
been  fair  not  to  be  ready  to  admit  that  cir- 
cumstances had  changed." 

"And  they  have?" 

"Yes.  I  would  not  go  to  town  now  for 
anything.  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for 
holding  me  back." 

lie   stood   by  her,  laying    his   hand   on  her 
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shoulder  in  brotherly  fashion,  and  looking 
straight  into  her  eyes. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  again. 

Cell  a  was  silent,  her  color  rising  slowly. 
Then  she  looked  up  at  her  brother,  and  said, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  Wulfric,  will  you  sanction 
my  engagement  with  Frank  Leslie?  lie  is 
coming  to  see  you  some  time  to-morrow." 

Wulfric's  hand  pressed  her  shoulder  with 
sympathetic  clasp.  He,  too,  lowered  his  voice, 
yet  what  j^assed  was  audible  to  the  others  in 
the  room. 

"What  have  you  said  to  him  yourself, 
Ceha?" 

"I  said  I  would  marry  him,  subject  to 
your  approval,"  answered  Celia.  "I  would 
rather  have  that  before  binding  myself.  I 
trust  your  judgment  of  men  and  things  more 
than  my  own." 

Wulfric  smiled  the  peculiarly  sweet  and 
brotherly  smile  that  was  not  often  called 
forth,  and  touched  her  forehead  lightly  with 
his  lips. 

"You  love  him,  Celia?" 

"I — think — so.  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  love  him; 
but  I  wish  to  be  guided  by  your  opinion.  I 
will  not  again  go  against  your  wishes." 

"My  wishes  are  that  you  may  be  happy,  my 
dear  sister,"  said  Wulfric,  very  gentl}^;  "and 
22 
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if  I  am  any  judge  of  men,  Leslie  is  cue  to 
make  you  happy." 

"1  tliiuk  so,"  she  answered.  "I  have  not 
known  him  very  long,  but  I  think — — "' 

"That  he  is  worthy  of  you,"  concluded 
"Wulfric.  "I  trust  it  may  be  so.  I  think  that 
you  will  be  happy,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
you  will  make  the  happiness  of  his  life." 

Something  bright  was  shining  on  Celia's 
lashes;  she  said,  rather  tremulously,  "I  hope 
so — I  will  try;  but  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
very  weak.  Wulfric,  I  am  very  sorry  I 
treated  you  so  badly  for  so  long." 

"You  never  treated  me  badly,  Celia,"  he 
answered,  with  a  smile. 

"I  did,"  she  persisted.  "Perhaps  you  were 
too  generous  to  know  it,  but  I  did.  I  was 
often    ashamed    of    myself,    but    I    had    not 

learned "     Celia  stopped  short,  paused  for 

several  seconds,  and  then,  lifting  her  face  for 
his  brotherly  kiss,  she  concluded,  with  almost 
childish  simplicity,  "I  mean  to  try  very  hard 
to  be  good." 

All  this  had  passed  so  quickly  that  the 
mother  and  sister  hardly  realised  its  import. 
But  when  Celia  turned  away,  and  knelt  down 
beside  Mrs.  Meynal's  couch  to  whisper  the 
open  secret  to  her,  Wulfric  and  Barbara 
slipped   away,  and   as    they   stood  in  the  hall 
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together,  Barbara  could  not  help  taking  liis 
hands  in  hers  and  giving  them  a  joyful 
squeeze. 

"Oh,  Wulf,  I  am  so  glad— so  glad!" 

"  So'  am  I.  Leslie  will  make  her  a  good 
husband.  You  see,  we  did  her  an  injustice, 
Barbara.  She  did  not  give  her  love  unwor- 
thily." 

And  Barbara  smiled  as  she  answered,  "No," 
and  told  no  word  of  the  struggle  that  she  had 
witnessed.  She  would  not  betray  Celia  to 
justify  herself,  and  perhaps  Wulfric  knew 
more  than  he  chose  to  acknowledge.  His 
eyes  were  wonderfully  keen,  and  had  a  way 
of  taking  in  a  great  deal  that  nobody  sus- 
pected. 

But  the  very  peace  and  harmony  that 
reigned  now  in  that  once  divided  household 
rhade  the  absence  and  the  alienation  of  tho 
missing  one  all  the  more  marked.  Gerald  had 
almost  ceased  to  write,  and  his  few  letters 
were  short,  cold,  and  unsatisfactory.  He  took 
no  notice  of  his  mother's  piteous  appeals  or 
his  brother's  serious  remonstrances.  He  was 
set  on  ])leasing  himself  and  going  his  own 
way,  and  he  did  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  tasted 
the  bitterness  that  lay  in  the  cup  he  was 
bent  on  draining. 

Celia  wrote   of  her  engagement  and  begged 
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him  to  come  liome,  if  only  for  a  visit,  to 
make  good  liis  acquaintance  with  Frank ;  but 
no  answer  was  returned ;  and  Barbara,  who 
had  once  thought  of  him  only  with  scorn  and 
a  sort  of  lofty  compassion,  longed  ardently  to 
extend  to  him  that  sisterly  love  and  confi- 
dence that  existed  now  between  herself  and 
Cell  a. 

Barbara  was  learning  how  good  a  thing  it 
was  to  love  and  be  loved,  and  she  felt  that 
it  was  in  part  her  doing  that  the  home  atmos- 
phere had  been  so  stormy  in  days  gone  by. 
She  had  never  tried  to  smooth  away  difficul- 
ties, or  curb  the  freedom  of  her  impulsive 
speech,  and  with  the  eager^  generosity  of  her 
nature  she  felt  willing  now  to  bear  all  the 
blame  and  to  do  anything  in  her  power  to 
win  Gerald  back.  If  only  she  could  bring 
him  home,  it  would  make  amends  for  all 
else. 

She  heard  news  from  Fergus  that  disquieted 
her.  Gerald  hardly  ever  went  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's house  now.  He  seemed  to  be  making 
friends  of  his  own,  and  to  Avish  to  rid  himself 
of  the  last  link  that  bound  him  to  the  old 
life.  So  far  as  they  knew  he  had  done  no 
work,  and  j^et  it  was  hardly  likely  he  could 
support  himself  upon  what  his  brother  con- 
tinued to  allow  him— for  Wulfric  sent  frequent 
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remittances,  tliougli  almost  against  Iiis  better 
judgment,  feeling  it  impossible  to  allow  liis 
brother  to  want  for  anything  when  he  him- 
self had  enough  and  to  spare — unless  he  had 
some  means  of  supplementing  his  income ;  for 
he  lived,  so  far  as  could  be  made  out,  in  ease 
and  idleness  and  luxury,  and  never  appealed 
to  those  at  home  for  assistance, 

Barbara  grew  more  and  more  uneasy  as 
time  passed  on,  until  at  last  a  bold  idea  entered 
her  head.  She  heard  that  Mrs,  Dart,  the  law- 
yer's wife,  was  going  up  to  town  for  a  day  on 
business,  to  start  by  an  early  morning  train  and 
get  back  somo  time  in  the  evening,  Barbara 
went  straight  to  her,  and  asked  if  she  might 
accompany  her  upon  the  expedition,  and  whilst 
the  elder  lady  attended  to  her  business,  con- 
trive herself  to  catch  Gerald  at  his  rooms,  and 
secure  a  personal  interview  with  him, 

Mrs,  Dart,  who  had  petted  Gerald  from  his 
babyhood,  and  had  always  hoped  to  sec  him 
a  partner  in  the  firm,  entered  warmly  into 
this  scheme;  but  advised  that  its  real  object 
should  be  kept  a  secret  in  order  not  to  excite 
Mrs.  Meynal,  or  to  give  rise  to  false  hopes  in 
others.  She  invited  Barbara  as  a  companion 
for  herself,  and  not  even  Wulfric  knew  that 
she  cherished  the  hope  of  bringing  Gerald 
home  with  her. 
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They  reached  London  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
Barbara  drove  straight  to  her  brother's  lodg- 
ings. The  day  Avas  cold  and  ungenial,  and  the 
girl  hoped  that  the  artist  would  not  have  yet 
gone  out;  but  she  was  hardly  prepared  to  find 
him  not  yet  np  at  half-past  eleven,  and  have 
to  wait  a  good  half-hour  in  his  sitting-room 
before  he  made  his  appearance  in  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers. 

He  looked  exceedingly  surprised,  and  by  no 
means  well  pleased  to  see  his  sister,  and  his 
greeting  was  anything  but  gracious. 

"So  you  have  come  up  instead  of  Celia, 
have  you,  Bab?  The  Thompsons  never  told 
me  that.  Why  didn't  they  ask  me  to  meet 
you  at  dinner,  instead  of  sending  you  here  at 
this  unearthly  hour  ?  " 

"I  am  not  visiting  the  Thompsons," 
answered  Barbara.  "  I  have  come  up  for  the 
day  with  Mrs.  Dart.  I  came  to  see  you  whilst 
she  did  some  business,  Gerald,  dear ;  it  is  such 
a  long  time  since  any  of  us  saw  you." 

Gerald's  brow  cleared  a  little  when  he  heard 
that  Barbara  was  not  staying  in  London.  He 
rang  for  his  breakfast,  and  invited  her  to  take 
some  with  him,  which  she  was  glad  to  do, 
feeling  that  it  made  things  more  sociable  and 
pleasant. 

An  undefined  change  had  passed  over  Ger- 
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aid  that  she  did  not  like  to  see,  although  she 
could  hardl}^  have  defined  it.  His  eyes  were 
slightly  bloodshot,  and  his  movements  uncer- 
tain. He  was  pale  and  more  thin  than  in  old 
days,  and  his  features  wore  a  sharpened  look, 
as  if  with  the  perpetual  strain  of  some 
unwliolesome  excitement.  His  manner  was 
restless,  gay  to  flippancy,  and  yet  to  a  certain 
extent  embarrassed.  He  evidently  had  no  sus- 
picion that  Barbara's  visit  to  town  was  entirely 
on  his  account,  and  she  could  not  help  fancy- 
ing that  he  would  have  resented  it  a  good  deal 
had  he  been  made  aware  of  the  fact. 

He  talked  fast  and  laughed  a  good  deal. 
He  made  hasty  inquiries  as  to  mother  and  sis- 
ter, but  hardly  waited  for  a  reply,  rattling  on 
about  Celia's  engagement  and  affecting  a 
mighty  sense  of  amusement  at  the  choice  she 
had  finally  made.  He  seemed  to  have  no  appe- 
tite, and  only  played  with  his  food.  Body  and 
mind  seemed  alike  in  a  state  of  unsatisfactory 
tension. 

Barbara  let  him  talk  till  he  had  pretty  well 
exhausted  his  store  of  subjects,  and  had  tired 
liimself  withal.  He  lighted  a  cigar  then,  and 
she  drew  her  chair  to  the  fire  and  iicrved  her- 
self to  the  eflbrt  she  had  come  to  make. 

"Gerald,"  she  began,  with  a  certain  abru))t- 
ncss  that  was  almost  inevitable  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances,  "I  want  you  to  go  home  with  me 
to-day,  if  you  will." 

He  stared  at  her  in  undisguised  amazement. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  we  all  want  you  back.  Because 
you  never  come  when  you  are  asked ;  and 
because  our  mother  is  pining  for  a  sight  of 
you,  and  is  fretting  herself  ill  on  your  account." 

"  Mother  is  always  fretting  herself  ill  about 
something,"  answered  Gerald,  coolly.  "There 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  worry  herself 
about  me." 

♦'But  she   does   worry.     Do   come,  Gerald." 

"Not  I,  Barbara,"  he  answered,  his  face 
hardening,  as  it  had  never  hardened  in  old  days. 
"I  was  turned  out  of  my  home,  and  I  am  in 
no  hurry  to  return,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Not  for  the  mother's  sake,  Gerald?"  she 
asked,  not  attempting  the  task  of  an  argument. 

"Not  for  anybody's  sake,"  he  answered, 
sharply.  "I  have  tasted  freedom  and  life  here, 
and  nothing  will  induce  me  to  return  to  rust 
and  vegetate  in  that  little  hole." 

"I    am  oidy  asking  you  to  pay  us  a  visit." 

"Which  I  decline  to  do.  You  all  conspired 
to  drive  me  from  home — you,  Barbara,  and 
Wulfric  together  made  a  nice  home  for  me 
between  you — and  now  you  want  to  whistle  me 
backj  and  I  refuse  to  come." 
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It  Avas  in  vain  tliat  Barbara  pleaded.  Ger- 
ald remained  obdurate,  and  at  last  refused  to 
listen  any  longer.  He  turned  fierce  and  resent- 
ful, and  she  saw  that  more  liarm  than  good 
would  be  done  by  prolonging  the  interview. 
Gerald,  too,  looked  impatiently  at  the  clock  as 
if  lie  wished  her  gone.  So  Barbara,  grieved 
and  disappointed,  took  her  leave,  and  joined 
Mrs.  Dart  at  the  friend's  house  where  they  had 
arranged  to  meet. 

That  good  lady  was  sadly  put  out  and  trou- 
bled by  the  account  the  girl  gave  of  her  unsac- 
cessful  mission,  and  of  the  way  in  which  Ger- 
ald had  impressed  her. 

The  journey  home  in  the  short,  fading  day- 
light was  silent  and  rather  g^oom3^  Mrs.  Dart 
shared  in  Barbara's  depression:  but  she  did  not 
know  that  the  thought  which  most  troubled  the 
girl's  mind  was  this:  "If  I  had  been  different 
in  old  days;  if  I  had  been  more  patient,  more 
good-tempered,  and  less  scornful  and  hasty, 
perhaps  Gerald  would  have  listened  to  me  now. 
Perhaps  we  might  all  have  loved  one  another 
more,  and  the  home  have  been  too  hapjiy  a 
one  for  him  to  wish  to  leave  it.  Oh,  if  only 
I  could  live  those  years  of  my  life  over  again, 
how  different  I  would  try  to  make  them!" 
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The  autumn  at  tlie  Hall  had  passed  peace- 
fully and  uneventfully  away.  Clive  and  Mrs. 
Duniaresq  bad  both  of  them  been  from  home 
at  different  times,  the  young  man  to  shoot,  and 
his  mother  to  visit  one  or  two  relatives,  who 
had  pressed  her  somewhat  importunately  not 
to  bury  herself  alive  forever. 

Mr.  Dumaresq  had  not  felt  equal  to  the 
exertion  of  leaving  home,  but  liad  urged  his 
■wife  to  do  so,  saying  that  he  and  Reinee 
■were  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  one 
another. 

Reinee  had  had  many  and  pressing  invita- 
tions from  different  quarters,  but,  she  had  not 
been  tempted  away  by  any  of  them.  She  was 
very  hap])y  in  her  quiet  home,  and  her  life 
was  full  of  little  cares  and  interests  that  had 
become  more  to  her  than  ever  the  old  gaieties 
had  done. 

So  she  and  her  father  spent  a  great  part  of 
October  and  November  alone  together,  enliv- 
ened from"  time  to  time  by  Olive's  bright 
presence,  but  for  the  most  part  dependent  upon 
(346) 
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each  other  for  company  and  amusement;  and 
during  those  quiet  days,  tinged  with  that 
nameless  sadness  that  follows  the  footsteps  of 
the  dying  year,  father  and  daughter  drew 
very  near  together. 

Mr.  Dumaresq  had  never  been  what  is 
termed  a  religious  man,  and  jet  had  a  vein 
of  serious  speculation  in  his  nature,  and  a  rev- 
erence for  sacred  themes  and  ordinances  that 
"both  his  children  had  inherited.  His  marriage 
with  a  handsome  heiress,  that  had  been  hap})y 
and  prosperous  in  most  of  its  aspects,  had  not 
resulted  in  any  sj-mpathetic  union  of  souls. 
Mrs.  Dumaresq  was  always  ready  to  conform 
in  all  outward  Avays  to  the  standard  of 
conventional  religious  propriety;  but  it  was 
not  a  subject  upon  which  she  cared  to  speak, 
and  gradually  licr  husband  had  come  to  be 
as  reticent  and  silent  as  herself. 

But  since  this  illness  had  come  upon  him 
■ — this  slow  decay  of  strength  that  seemed  to 
sap  the  ver}^  foundation  of  his  being — ^Fr. 
Dumaresq  had  become  more  earnest  in  many 
of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  He  began  to  take  new 
ideas  of  life,  to  look  upon  it  from  a  fresh 
standpoint,  and  to  glance  in  retrospect  over 
his  past  life  with  a  keen  if  calm  regret. 

And  just  at  this  lime,  he  and  his  daughter 
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were   tlirown   together   in   a  manner  tliat  had 
never  occurred  hefore. 

Reinee  had  always  been  very  dear  to  her 
father.  lie  looked  upon  her"  as  a  sort  of  liv- 
ing- embodiment  of  liaht  and  life  and  glad- 
ness.  llcr  sweetness,  her  loving  caresses,  her 
happy  laugh  and  tender  smiles  made  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life.  lie  had  always  determined 
that  sadness  and  trouble  should  never  come 
near  her,  that  she  should  preserve  her  child- 
ish gladness  and  gaiety  to  the  very  end. 

lie  had  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that 
serious  thoughts  and  deep  convictions  had 
ever  troubled  her  fair  head.  He  saw  the 
sweet  serenity  of  her  face,  watched  her  grace- 
ful, light-hearted  movements,  saw  that  she 
was  happy,  and  concluelcd,  Avith  strange  incon- 
sequence, that  the  root  of  her  happiness  lay 
in  the  fact  that  she  had  never  required  to  think 
seriously  of  life,  or  to  trace  out  its  complex 
bearings. 

But  when  he  had  been  left  alone  with  her, 
and  they  had  drawn  near  to  one  another,  as 
those  will  do  who*  are  conscious  of  a  subtle 
link  of  sympathy  and  comprehension,  then  he 
found  out  his  mistake — found  out  that  his 
child  was  far  beyond  him  upon  the  road  to 
life  everlasting,  and  that  her  sweet,  unvarying 
happiness    was    due    not    to   indifference   and 
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carelessness,  but  to  the  full  and  unclouded 
assurance  of  a  Saviour's  love,  a  Father's 
care,  and  tlie  hallowing  guidance  of  tlie 
Spirit  of  truth. 

They  had  not  many  visitors  at  the  Hall 
just  then.  Juliet  Granby  was  away,  so  was 
Gerald  Meynal.  Barbara  was  increasingly 
busy,  and  although  a  warm  friendship  and 
strong,  mutual  attraction  existed  between  her 
and  Reince,  they  did  not  see  very  much  of 
one  another. 

Wulfric  Meynal  was,  perhaps,  their  most 
regular  visitor.  Mr.  Dumaresq  wished  him 
to  come  in  from  time  to  time,  as  he  felt 
confidence  in  his  medical  skill  and  liked  to 
see  a  doctor  frequently,  as  many  invalids  do, 
even  if  he  had  not  much  to  say  upon  an 
individual  visit.  Wulfric  ha^  plainly  told  his 
patient  that  he  could  not  benefit  him  by  fre- 
quent attendance;  but  when  the  crther  had 
asked  him,  almost  as  a  favor,  not  to  be  many 
days  without  a  visit,  the  young  man  had  not 
the  heart  to  refuse. 

As  for  Wulfric  hiraselfi^  these  visits  to  the 
Hall  quickly  became  the  bright  spots  in  a 
rather  sad  and  weary  life.  He  did  not  analyse 
the  cause  of  this ;  he  was  content  to  accept  it 
without  comment,  and  to  take  the  good  that 
fell    to   his    share  with    quiet   gratitude,  as  ho 
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took  tLe  evil  with  manly  resolution  and  resig- 
nation. 

Between  Eeinee  and  Wulfric  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy and  mutual  comprehension  had  sprung 
up,  as  it  were,  very  early  in  their  acquaintance 
and  only  grew  stronger  with  time.  Single- 
hearted  and  simple  and  qnietly  in  earnest, 
they  recognised  in  each  other  qualities  that 
drew  them  together,  and  now  that  circum- 
stances were  leading  their  paths  to  cross  so 
often,  they  were  learning  to  love  one  another 
without  being  in  the  least  aware  of  it  them- 
selves. 

Matters  were  much  upon  this  footing  at  St. 
Hilda  when  Mrs.  Dumaresq  returned,  her  round 
of  visits  paid,  to  take  up  her  abode  once  more 
at  the  Ilall.  It  was  December  by  this  time, 
and  the  long,  wiffter  sleep  had  settled  down  over 
the  face  of  nature.  Clive,  who  found  Scotland 
too  cold  for  his  taste,  came  home  likewise,  and 
Arthiir  Trevelyan  was  expected  shortly  on 
another  visit. 

It  could  not  be  avoided  without  "a  row," 
Clive  told  his  sister.  Mrs.  Dumaresq  would 
invite  him  herself  if  he  did  not:  he  must  come, 
but  Reince  should  not  be  buUied  if  he  could 
help  it. 

Relnee  had  no  intention  whatever  of  engag- 
ing herself  to  Arthur  Trevelyan  to  please  her 
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motlier.  Greatly  as  she  liked  to  do  what  wag 
told  her,  and  to  give  pleasure  to  all  about 
her,  and  especially  to  her  parents,  she  knew 
that  there  must  be  limits  to  submission  and 
even  to  filial  obedience.  Her  father,  she  now 
felt  certain,  would  not  urge  her  against  her 
better  feelings,  but,  if  he  fully  understood 
the  matter,  might  even  take  her  part  against 
the  marriage,  and  Clive  was  certain  to  stand 
by  her;  yet  Reinee  shrank  from  the  approach- 
ing contest  with  her  mother,  and  wished  that 
the  visitor  might  elect  to  stay  away. 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  came  back  full  of  plans 
and  projects  for  her  daughter's  aggrandisement. 
A  return  to  the  old  life  of  social  pleasures 
had  awakened  within  her  all  her  old  ambitions, 
and  had  strengthened  her  former  determina- 
tion; other  girls,  far  less  attractive  or  well- 
dowercd  than  Reinee,  were  marrjdng  on  all 
sides — some  of  them  making  brilliant  matches 
• — and  people  began  to  wonder  how  it  was 
til  at  Mrs.  Dumarcs«j's  charming  daughter  did 
not  "go  oft'."  I\[rs.  Dumaresq  felt  a  good 
deal  of  irritation  at  hearing  such  remarks, 
and  blamed  herself  for  having  been  so  easy 
with  Reinee,  and  for  not  taking  a  higher 
hand  with  regard  to  this  tacit  engagement. 
No  girl  with  any  sense  of  honor  could  possi- 
bly  refuse    a   man    who  had  been  waiting  for 
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licr  for  years,  and  that  upon  the  well-kuown 
understanding  that  she  would  marry  him 
when  of  a  suitable  age.  Had  he  not  been 
detained  by  the  fascinations  of  travel  in 
foreign  lands  he  would  have  carried  off  his 
Avife  as  soon  as  she  attained  her  majority,  as 
had  always  been  arranged;  but  he  had  not 
come  back  for  more  than  a  year  after  that 
time,  and  then  there  had  been  an  odd  reluct- 
ance on  Reinee's  part  to  give  him  the  least 
encouragement. 

But  things  could  not  possibly  drift  on  in 
this  way  any  longer.  In  all  probability  Arthur 
Trevclj^an  would  succeed  to  the  peerage  to 
which  he  was  heir  before  another  twelve 
months  had  passed ;  and  Mrs.  Dumaresq  was 
feverishly  anxious  that  her  daughter  should 
share  the  elevation  with  him. 

Reinee,  however,  was  alwaj'^s  gentle,  loving, 
and  dutiful,  and  her  father  could  not  be 
brought  to  see  that  she  was  anything  but 
faultless.  He  indulged  her  in  every  possible 
way,  and  nothing  made  him  happier  than 
being  asked  favors  or  taken  into  her  con- 
fidence. 

She  was  very  busy  now  with  preparations 
for  a  Christmas  festival  for  all  the  poor  of 
the  neighborhood;  and  Clive  entered  with 
zest    into    the    project,    and   became   its   very 
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life  and  soul.  He  and  Eeinec  were  as  liappy 
as  two  children,  planning,  contriving  and 
devising;  and  the  result  certainly  repaid  tlieir 
labor  and  foretliouglit. 

There  was  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  children^ 
and  a  tea  in  the  barn,  and  a  more  substantial 
repast  for  adults  in  the  laundry,  whilst  doles 
were  sent  round  to  the  sick  or  infirm,  that 
they,  too,  might  share  in  the  general  enjoy- 
ment. 

Reinee  and  Clive  were  in  their  glory,  and 
by  the  frank  kindliness  of  their  manner,  and 
the  unaffected  interest  they  took  in  every- 
thing and  everybody,  won  goldeu  opinions 
from  all. 

Barbara  and  Wulfric  came  in  to  watcli 
proceedings  for  a  time,  as  did  also  Cclia  and 
Frank  Leslie;  and  Eeinee  was  pleased  that 
they  had  cared  to  do  so,  and  watched  with 
bright  eyes  and  a  happy  smile  whilst  Wulfrio 
went  about  amongst  the  children,  evoking 
shouts  of  laughter  by  his  sallies  and  funny 
questions.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  his 
popularity  amongst  the  i)oor  of  all  ages  and 
sections.  Glances  of  gratitude  followed  him 
as  he  moved,  and  broken  words  of  thanks — 
broken  because  he  always  stopped  the  speaker 
with  some  question  or  comment — were  poured 
upon  him,  so  to  speak,  from  almost  every 
23 
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person  present.  Eeinee  felt  a  curious  sort  of 
warm  personal  pride  and  gladness,  as  she 
saw  and  heard  all  this. 

Arthur  Trcvclyan  was  likewise  present,  for 
he  had  come  to  spend  Christmas  at  the  Hall, 
determined  not  to  leave  until  he  had  won 
from  Eeinee  the  promise  she  had  withheld  so 
long.  He  did  not  mix  in  any  way  with  the 
people,  but  stood  aloof  as  a  spectator  merely, 
and  with  eyes  only  for  the  fair  girl  who 
attracted  him  more  and  more,  the  further 
she  seemed  to  withdraw  herself  from  him. 

lie  was  not  unobservant,  and  he  was  not 
slow  of  comprehension,  and  he  was  intensely 
jealous,  with  the  jealousy  of  a  small  and 
unworthy  nature.  What  he  saw  or  thought 
he  saw  that  evening,  gave  him  ample  food 
for  meditation,  and  meditation  of  no  pleasant 
kind. 

But  he  kept  silence  and  bided  his  time. 
On  twelfth  night  there  was  to  be  a  ball  at 
the  great  house — a  dance  in  honor  of  Reince's 
birthday,  that  occurred  very  early  in  the  year 
and  was  generally  marked  as  a  fete  day — and 
he  resolved  that  upon  that  night  he  would 
speak  to  her  and  claim  her  as  his  own.  She 
must  surely  have  forgotten  the  episode  that 
had  made  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  her 
six   mouths   ago,  and   she  could  hardly  refuse 
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a   man   who   had   been  waiting  for  licr  for  so 
many   years. 

So,  at  least,  Trevelyau  argued,  and  was 
most  careful  of  liis  conduct  and  language 
during  the  days  that  intervened.  When  she 
was  his  wife  he  would,  perhaps,  revenge  him- 
self for  the  constraint  she  made  him  put 
upon  himself,  but  in  the  present  it  behoved 
him  to  act  very  discreetly  and  circumspectly. 

Had  Eeinee  trusted  him  or  liked  him  a 
little  better  than  she  did,  she  might  have 
been  deceived  by  the  outward  show  he  made 
of  sympathy  and  interest  in  her  thoughts 
and  pursuits.  But  she  Avas  too  intensely  sin- 
cere and  truthful  herself  not  to  be  very  quick 
to  detect  the  least  taint  of  insincerity  in 
others.  Trevelyan's  professions  did  not  impress 
her  as  genuine.  She  knew  enough  of  life  to 
distrust  the  appearance  of  changes  that  came 
so  suddenly  and  with  so  little  effort.  Convic- 
tions of  a  lifetime  do  not  alter  so  readily  as 
his  seemed  to  have  done.  But,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  thought  but  little  of  him  in  any 
way,  her  mind  was  occupied  by  matters  in 
which  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot. 

Her  ball,  however,  was  a  great  success,  and 
much  appreciated  in  a  neighborhood  where 
such  entertainments  were  rare.  Mrs.  iJuniar- 
esq  was  gratified  by  the  way  in  which  every- 
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tiling  went  off.  Eein^e  looked  lovely,  and 
her  manner  and  bearing  were  perfect.  She 
was  just  a  little  too  gracious  towards  Dr. 
Mejnal  to  please  her  mother,  but  as  tlie 
young  doctor  did  not  dance,  but  only  came  to 
look  after  Mr.  Duraaresq  a  little,  this  was  of 
small  consequence. 

The  evening  was  over.  Clive  was  busy 
seeing  the  last  guests  to  their  carriages.  Mrs. 
Dumaresq  had  tlie  little  cosy  inner  drawing- 
room  all  to  herself  and  was  resting  after  her 
exertions,  when  Arthur  Trevelyan  suddenly 
appeared,  his  face  as  black  as  a  heavy  thunder- 
cloud. 

Immediately  the  mother  divined  that  some- 
thing was  amiss,  and  her  face  grew  anxious 
as  she  asked — 

"What  is  the  matter?  wdi at  has  happened?" 

"What  has  happened  is  that  Eeinee  has 
given  me  my  comje  in  most  unequivocal 
terms.  Is  this  the  result  of  your  boasted 
skill  and  influence?" 

The  yoimg  man  flung  himself  into  a  chair 
and  fiercely  bit  the  ends  of  his  moustache. 
His  words  were  rude  and  his  manner  uncour- 
teous;  but  Afrs.  Dumaresq  made  allowances 
for  him.  Indeed,  she  was  too  much  amazed 
herself  to  notice  trifles. 

"Eeinee  refused  you  1" 
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"Most  emphatically.  She  would  not  hear 
a  word — at  least  words  were  simply  thrown 
away  upon  her.     She  was — she  was " 

**Not  insolent,  surely — to  you." 

Trevelyan  laughed  mirthlessly. 

"Insolent!  Do  you  know  Reinde  so  little 
as  that?  She  was  courtesy,  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness itself.  That  girl  was  born  to  be  a  queen 
— her  manner  is  perfection;  she  holds  her  own 
with  the  grace  and  self-possession  of  an 
empress — and  with  the  same  inexorable  firm- 
ness. What  has  come  to  her?  She  was 
always  lovely  and  bewitching;  but  there  is 
that  about  her  that  makes  her  absolutely  irre- 
sistible. Why  cannot  I  win  her?  I  can  make 
her  a  countess  in  time?  What  more  does  she 
want?  Will  nothing  but  a  kingdom  satisfy 
her?" 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  pressed  her  hands  together 
in  intense  irritation  and  agitation. 

"She  cannot  know  her  own  mind.  She  must 
not  be  allowed  to  play  with  you.  It  is  intol- 
erable to  be  thwarted  like  this!  What  can 
have  come  over  her?  I  cannot  understand  it. 
She  has  got  beyond  me,  and  I  know  no  more 
how  or  why  than  you  do." 

"Oh,  I  have  a  very  good  idea  how  and  why 
it  has  all  come  about,"  answered  Trevelyan, 
witli    a   fierce  sneer.     "She  has  <iot  some  fun- 
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atical  religious  notion  into  her  head,  and 
nothing  is  thought  of  but  how  to  square  the 
world  to  a  miserable  superstition.  I  warned 
you  long  ago,  but  you  smiled  at  my  fears. 
Perhaps,  now  that  the  mischief  has  been  done 
past  remedy,  you  will  wish  you  had  listened 
to  me  to  better  purpose  when  there  was  still 
time." 

"But  is  it  past  remedy?"  questioned  Mrs. 
Dumaresq,  with  feverish  veliemence.  "I  am 
not  convinced  of  that  yet.  I  must  see  what 
can  be  done," 

Trevelyan  sneered  again. 

"You  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  I  have  not 
the  same  confidence  in  your  powers  of  man- 
agement that  once  I  had.  How  was  it  you 
allowed  Eeiuce  to  get  so  completely  beyond 
you?" 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  winced,  3''et  she  was  fond 
of  Arthur,  and  did  not  exactly  resent  the 
question.  Tears  of  anger  and  mortification 
stood  in  her  eyes.  She  felt  that  things  were 
going  cruelly  against  her. 

"I  cannot  tell  what  has  come  over  her," 
cried  the  mother,  her  usual  firmness  and  self- 
possession  deserting  her  at  this  crisis.  "She 
has  changed  so  imperceptibly  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  note  anything  at  which 
one   could   take  reasonable  exception,  and  yet 
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she  has  grown  so  strong,  or  self-willed,  or 
something,  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  her.  But  I  will  talk  to  her,  Arthur;  I 
will  see  if  I  cannot  bring  her  to  reason." 

"You  may  talk — I  have  talked,  too — " 
answered  Trevelyan,  gloomil}^,  "but  yon  will 
talk  in  vain.  She  has  an  answer  ready  for 
everything.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is, 
I  am  not  good  enough  for  her;  nobody  is 
who  does  not  share  her  new-fangled  notions 
of  religion  and  philanthropy.  I  did  try 
what  toleration  and  conformity  would  do; 
but  that  was  not  one  tithe  of  what  my  lad}^ 
demands.  It  is  too  absurd!  too  ridiculous! 
What  have  you  all  been  about  to  let  her  get 
so  eaten  up  with  fanaticism?"  and  he  started 
up  and  paced  the  floor  in  imconcealcd  irrita- 
tion. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  no  doing  of  mine," 
answered  Mrs  Dumarcsq,  roused  to  defend 
herself  "I  have  steadily  discouraged  any- 
thing of  the  kind  from  her  nursery  days. 
Active  op}iosition  is  never  any  use  in  such 
cases,  but  all  that  I  could  do  I  have  done." 

"  Which  means  in  plain  words  that  yon 
have  done  nothing,"  answered  Trevelyan,  witli 
a  sneer.  "  Why  did  you  not  take  her  away 
earlier  from  a  ])laco  Avlierc  she  was  exposed 
to  such  inllucnces?  " 
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"Influences?  I  do  not  know  of* any.  She  has 
been  nowhere  and  made  no  intimate  friends." 

"What  about  that  apothecary  doctor-chap 
and  his  sister?  Are  you  bhnd,  my  dear 
madam?  " 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  looked  at  him  with  a  sud- 
den contraction  of  the  brows, 

"What  do  you  mean,  Arthur?" 

"Mean?  oh,  nothing.  It  is  all  nothing  to 
me  now.  My  game  is  played  out,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  risk  being  refused  a  second  time ; 
but  take  care  that  your  sweet,  docile  daughter 
does  not  foist  upon  you  a  son-in-law  you 
would  little  relish.  Fanaticism  is  liable  to 
take  odd  freaks.  You  had  better  look  to  it 
before  it  is  too  late,"  and  with  that  Arthur 
Trevelyan  flung  himself  from  the  room  with- 
out another  word. 

In  the  hall  Reinec  and  Clive  were  standing 
together,  but  he  did  not  observe  them  as 
he  passed.  The  last  guest  had  departed,  and 
the  girl  had  come  out  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
her  brother's  arm. 

"Clive,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to  come 
with  me  to  mamma.  I  have  something  to 
tell  her.     Will  you  come  and  help  me?" 

"To  be  sure.     Is  it  about  Trevelyan?" 

"Yes." 

"He  has  sDoken?" 
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"Yes." 

"And  you?" 

"I  think  you  know  that,  Clive,  I  have 
refused  him." 

"You  have  done  quite  right,  little  sister. 
You  could  never  love  a  man  of  lii.'J   stamp." 

"Never,  never." 

"No.  He  is  very  different  from  the  man 
he  was  in  old  days.  lie  is  not  worthy  of 
you." 

"Will  you  come  with  me  to  mamma?  I 
must  tell  her;  but  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
grieve  her.  She  always  was  so  fond  of 
Arthur." 

"You  cannot  maiTy  him  on  that  account," 
said  Clive,  gravely.  "Come,  then,  we  will  go 
and  tell  her  at  once." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SURPRISES. 

"  I  WONDER  3'ou  are  not  asliamcd  to  look 
me  in  the  face  after  your  wilful,  Leadstrong, 
disobedient  conduct,"  said  Mrs.  Dumarcsq,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  Eeiuce  standing 
before  her.  "  Do  you  want  to  break  my  heart 
by  thwarting  the  most  cherislied  plan  of  a  life- 
time?" 

"  Mother,  dear,"  said  Reince,  gently,  "  I  can- 
not bear  to  distress  you.  It  hurts  me  as  much 
as  it  hurts  you.  I  would  do  very  much  to 
please  and  gratify  you,  but  I  cannot  marry 
Arthur  even  to  do  that.  If  you  knew  my 
feelings  towards  him,  I  do  not  think  you 
would  even  wish  it." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  lifted  her  head  with  a  ges- 
ture indicative  of  displeasure. 

"  And  pray  what  are  your  objections  to  him? 
I  have  known  him  intimately  nearly  all  his 
life  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  witli  him. 
What  have  you  to  allege  against  him  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against  him: 
but  I  do  not  love  him.  I  do  not  even  like 
(862) 
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him.      Surely  tliat   is   reason   enough    against 
promising  to  be  his  wife." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  it  is  not.  You  have  been 
partially  bound  to  him  for  years,  lie  has  been 
waiting  for  you  during  the  best  3'ears  of  his 
youth.  Something  more  than  childish  caprice 
is  wanted  to  justify  3'ou  in  throwing  him  over 
at  the  last." 

The  color  deepened  in  Reince's  face,  but  her 
glance  did  not  weaver  nor  her  voice  falter. 

"  That  provisional  engagement  was  no  doing 
of  mine,"  she  answered,  steadily,  "and  1  cannot 
accept  the  responsibility  as  if  it  were.  Nor  is 
it  caprice  that  makes  me  refuse  him  now.  It 
is  an  absolute  conviction  that  we  arc  entirely 
imsuited  to  each  other,  and  could  never  be 
happy  in  a  united  life.  How  could  I  vow  to 
love  and  honor  him,  knowing  that  I  could  do 
neither?  " 

"And  pray  why  could  you  do  neither? 
Who  are  you  to  set  yourself  up  as  a  judge 
of  a  man  who  lias  been  a  friend  to  your  par- 
ents for  many  years?" 

"  I  do  not  want  to  judge  him,  but  I  cannot 
blind  my  eyes." 

"Really!  And  pray  what  do  those  eyes  of 
yours  sec  ?  " 

"I  see  a  great  deal  I  would  ratlier  not," 
answered    Reince,  regrctriilly.     "  Mother,  d'.'ar, 
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do  not  turn  away  from  me  so  sternly.  Let 
me  try  to  explain  a  little.  I  have  tried  to  like 
Arthur  and  to  believe  in  him — indeed  I  have; 
but  I  cannot.  When  Clive  was  nearly  killed 
before  his  eyes  he  stood  by  without  lifting  a 
finger  to  help  him,  and  had  only  sneers  for 
the  man  who  had  risked  his  life  in  averting 
the  accident.  Who  but  a  coward,  a  man 
without  any  sense  of  nobility  or  manliness 
could  sink  so  low  as  that?  It  opened  my 
eyes  to  his  true  nature  as  nothing  else,  perhaps, 
could   have  done  so   effectually.     And  then — 

and  then " 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  " 

Reinee  looked  wistfully  at  her  mother  as  if 
doubtful  how  far  to  venture. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  softly,  "  do  you  think 
he  is — a  good  man  ?  " 

"What  is  your  definition  of  a  good  man? 
A  sort  of  religious  fanatic,  I  suppose  ?  " 

" No,"  answered  the  girl,  quietly.  "I  think 
I  mean  a  man  who  is  perfectly  upright  and 
sincere,  acting  in  all  things  according  to  his 
conscience,  and  always  striving  after  a  high 
and  noble  ideal.  I  think  that  a  religious  man 
is  most  likely  to  be  all  this,  for  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  loving  God  and  trying  to  follow  his 
footsteps  that  helps  us  most.  But  it  is  not 
because  Arthur  is  not  religious  exactly  that  I 
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cannot  trust  bim.  It  is  because  lie  is  not 
truthful,  not  sincere.  He  pretends  to  be  wbat 
he  is  not  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  and  he 
simulates  thoughts  and  aspirations  that  in  his 
heart  he  scorns  and  detests.  Oh,  yes,  mother, 
lie  does — I  know  it  well.  That  is  what  I  can- 
not and  will  not  stand.  Many  noble-hearted 
men  whom  we  love  and  reverence  have  been 
troubled  by  doubts,  have  never  been  able  to 
share  our  confidence  in  unseen  things,  but  then 
they  would  scorn  to  pretend  it  was  otherwise 
with  them.  Their  doubts  are  honest  and  sin- 
cere like  themselves,  and  we  respect  and  honor 
them  even  if  we  disagree.  Arthur  is  not  hon- 
est,  he  is  not  truthful.  He  is  a  time-server 
and  does  not  regard  the  truth.  He  is  a  cow- 
ard, too.  IIow  could  I  ever  be  his  wife  ? 
Mother,  if  you  knew  him  as  well  as  we  do,  I 
think  you  would  not  even  wish  it." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Clive,  who  had  stood 
beside  his  sister  all  this  time,  but  so  far  with- 
out speaking.  "Trevelyan  has  been  my  friend, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  bear  witness  against 
him  now.  But  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  Reincc's 
husband.  I  think  I  would  sooner  sec  her 
laid  in  her  grave  than  married  to  him.  He 
would  break  her  heart  and  blight  her  life.  I 
have  suspected  as  much  some  time.  I  am 
sure  of  it  now." 
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Mrs.  Diimarcsq  looked  as  if  she  had  no 
power  to  saj  more.  She  had  had  such  bUnd 
confidence  in  her  own  power,  and  in  Reince's 
eventual  obedience  to  this  great  wish  of  hers, 
that  when  she  realised  herself  to  be  powerless 
she  was  strangely  crushed  and  unnerved. 

Clive  saw  his  advantage,  and  stepped  for- 
ward and  took  his  mother's  hands  in  his. 

"Now,  mother,  dear,"  he  said,  in  the  play- 
ful, caressing  way,  so  characteristic  of  him, 
"you  must  not  worry,  yourself  any  more  about 
this,  nor  make  Reinee  unhappy.  You  would 
not,  believe  me,  have  liked  Trevelyan  as  a 
eon-in-law,  nor  I  him  as  a  brother;  and  we 
are  none  of  us  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  our 
little  queen,  are  we?  Let  Trevelyan  go,  and 
we  will  settle  down  and  be  happy  and  com- 
fortable as  we  used  to  be  before  he  came  to 
trouble  us.  The  father  will  be  delighted  to 
think  that  he  is  not  going  to  lose  Reinee,  and 
so  am  I,  and  so,  I  think,  are  you.  So  we 
will  forget  our  annoyances  and  take  the  good 
things  of  life  as  they  come." 

Now,  Mrs.  Dumarcsq  idolized  Clive,  and 
could  seldom  resist  his  pleading,  moreover,  as 
a  wise  woman  she  was  not  given  to  the  error 
commonly  designated  as  "crying  over  spilt 
milk,"  so  that  she  was  not  altogether  deaf  to 
this  appeal  to  her  better  nature. 
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"Well,"  she  said,  drawing  a  long  breath 
like  a  sigh;  "it  is  a  dreadful  disappointment 
to  me,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  it.  How- 
ever, there  are  other  men  in  the  world  besides 
Arthur  Trevelyan,  and  other  good  matches  to 
be  made.  Reince,"  she  added,  with  some 
energy,  looking  full  at  her  daughter,  "if  I 
consent  to  say  no  more  about  this,  I  shall 
expect  a  promise  from  you  iu  return." 

"What  is  that,  mamma?" 

"Promise  me  that  you  will  never  marry 
■without  my  consent — mine  as  well  as  your 
fother's." 

The  color  rose  in  Reince's  face  as  she 
looked  steadily  at  her  mother. 

"I  promise,"  she  answered,  quietly.  "I  shall 
never  take  any  step  so  important  as  that 
without  your  consent.  Are  you  not  my 
mother?  I  know  you  will  always  put  my 
happiness  and  welfare  first." 

There   was  a  sort  of  i)leading  sweetness  in 

Reince's    eyes    and    voice    tliat    touched    the 

mother's     heart    in    Mrs.    Dumaresq's    rather 

*  cold    breast.     She    kissed   her   daughter   witU 

unwonted  gentleness. 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  Reinee,  even  if  we 
do  not  always  agree.  Well,  wo  will  let  the 
past  go,  and  I  will  try  to  hupo  that  all  has 
turned  out  for  the  best." 
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So  Artliur  Trevelyan  vanished  from  the 
house  and  from  the  Hves  of  those  with 
whom  we  are  concerned.  He  went  away 
deeply  offended,  and  Clive  hoped  that  there 
would  be  no  need  to  keep  up  a  friendship 
he  little  valued  or  desired. 

Life  went  on  very  quietly  in  that  quiet 
place.  Eeinde  was  happy  and  busy,-  and 
Clive  amused  himself  by  desultory  shooting 
and  hunting,  and  in  assisting  his  sister  in 
her  many  duties  and  pleasures. 

One  line,  mild  evening  early  in  the  spring 
Mrs.  Granby  was  sitting  in  the  bow  window 
of  her  cosy  parlor,  resting  alike  her  hand 
and  eyes  during  that  space  of  time  generally 
described  as  "between  lights." 

It  was  growing  a  little  late  for  visitors  and, 
therefore,  she  was  rather  surprised  to  see  the 
Meynals'  carriage  draw  up  at  her  gate ;  but 
siie  was  more  than  ever  surprised  to  see 
Wulfric  Mcynal  descend  and  assist  out  a  girl 
who  appeared  to  be  somewhat  feeble  and 
shaky. 

Mrs.  Granby's  eyes  were  clear  and 
undimmcd.  In  a  moment  she  had  recognised 
her  granddaughter  Juliet,  and  she  went  out 
into  the  porch,  full  of  wonder,  and  in  some  lit- 
tle anxiety  of  mind. 

Next   moment   a  pair   of  warm  arms   were 
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clasped  about  lier  neck,  and  Juliet  was  sob- 
bing in  a  silent,  convulsive  way  on  her  grand- 
mother's shoulder. 

Mrs.  Granbj  gently  led  the  agitated  girl  into 
the  parlor,  laid  her  tenderly  upon  the  couch, 
and  still  standing  beside  her  and  caressing  her 
tumbled  hair,  from  which  she  had  removed 
the  hat,  she  looked  up  at  Wulfric  Meynal  for 
an  explanation. 

"That  is  right,  Mrs.  Granby,"  he  said,  "let 
her  keep  quiet.  She  will  be  all  right  again 
very  soon." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Mrs.  Granby. 

"  Nothing  very  much.  She  has  got  a  bad 
throat — a  'hospital  throat'  as  Ave  call  it,  but 
rest  and  fresh  air  will  be  all  the  medicine  she 
wants.  She  has  had  rather  a  rough  time  of 
it  at  Aylcester — I  was  afraid  it  might  be  so. 
Some  day  she  shall  go  on  a  visit  to  the  lady 
superintendent  of  my  hospital  in  London — one 
of  the  most  delightful  women  I  know — and 
see  the  more  favorable  aspect  of  hospital  life." 

"  AVhy  was  I  not  told  that  my  child  was 
ill?  "  asked  the  old  lady,  bristling  up,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  at  the  thought  that  Juliet 
liad  been  neglected. 

"Because   your  granddaughter,  like    a    silly 
little  Spartan,  said  nothing  about  her  increas- 
ing feeling  of  illness,  and  in  the  busy  life  there 
2i 
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if  people  are  quiet  they  are  likely  to  be  over- 
looked. It  was  my  lecturing  clay  there  to-day, 
and  I  went  to  see  how  Juliet  was  getting  on 
as  I  generally  do,  found  her  just  ready  to  drop, 
and  her  throat  as  raw  as  a  piece  of  meat  out 
of  a  butcher's  shop.  So  I  just  took  law  into 
my  own  hands  and  brought  her  straight  oft* 
home.  My  own  impression  is  that  home  will 
be  the  place  for  her  for  some  while  to  come.'' 
"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Wul- 
fric,"  said  Mrs.  Granby.  "  If  you  have  time 
will  you  look  in  to-morrov»r  to  see  the  throat?" 
"  Certainly,"  answered  Wulfric,  as  he  shook 
hands,  "but  I  leave  her  in  excellent  keeping. 
I  have  no  uneasiness  about  her  now.  Good- 
bye, Juliet,  keep  up  your  heart;  you  will  soon 
feel  ever  so  much  stronger  and  better." 

Juliet's  answer  was  an  inarticulate  murmur, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  the  sobs  burst  out 
once  more  in  that  painfully  convulsive  way. 

"  Grandmother,  oh,  grandmother  !  "  she  said, 
and  once  more  she  flung  her  arms  about  M^rs. 
Granby's  neck  and  wept  upon  her  shoulder. 

Gently  and  tenderl)^  the  old  lady  soothed  the 
agitated  girl.  She  bathed  her  hot  head  and 
feverish  hands,  and  insisted  on  her  keeping  pre- 
fectly  quiet  without  attempting  to  talk. 

Juliet,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  was  glad 
enough  to    obey  these  injunctions;    only  from 
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time  to  time  she  would  glance  up  wistfully  to 
say,  "How  good  you  are  to  me,  grandmother!" 

Later  on,  when  the  girl  was  lying  in  her 
own  spotless  bed,  with  a  fire  burning  cosily  in 
the  polished  grate,  and  all  the  dainty  pretti- 
ness  of  her  own  room  surrounding  her — and 
how  pretty  and  dainty  it  did  look  after  the 
bareness  of  the  little  narrow  cell  she  had  left 
behind ! — the  tears  started  once  more  to  her 
eyes. 

"Grandmother,  dear,"  she  said,  softly. 

Mrs.  Granby  came  and  leaned  over  the  bed. 
Juliet's  glance  was  touching  in  its  shy  humil- 
ity. 

"  Grandmother,  dear,  can  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"Forgive  you  for  what,  my  dear?" 

"  I  think  you  know,  grandmother — for  going 
away  as  I  did." 

"  But  you  had  my  permission  to  enter  the 
hospital,  my  dear ;  it  was  done  with  my  full 
consent." 

"Yes,  I  know,  grandmother;  you  have 
always  been  so  kind.  I  can  see  it  now,  you 
had  given  me  everything  you  could  to  make 
me  contented  and  happy.  But  you  must  know 
how  much  I  need  forgiveness,  not,  perhaps,  for 
the  going  away,  but  for  the  way  in  which  it 
was  done,  for  my  wicked  discontent  and  ingrat- 
itude." 
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Mrs.  Granbj  took  both  the  girl's  hot  hands 
in  hers.  Ilcr  face  was  grave,  yet  very  gentle 
and  lovinG". 

";My  dear,"  she  answered,  kindly  and  quietly, 
*'  I  do  know  what  you  mean,  and  1  forgive  it 
all  fully  and  freely.  If  you  have  learned  a 
lesson  of  contentment  by  your  experiences,  you 
will  not  have  bouglit  it  too  dearly." 

"Grandmother,"  said  Juliet,  looking  up 
through  blinding  tears,  "  I  have  learned  to 
love  God  since  I  have  been  so  unhappy  and. 
so  much  alone.  Some  day  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  all  about  it,  but  it  is  that  that  has 
made  all  the  diiference,  I  know." 

There  was  a  sparkle,  too,  in  Mrs.  Granby's 
eyes  as  she  bent  to  kiss  her  granddaughter. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  she  said,  softly 
and  tenderly.  "I  think  we  shall  understand 
one  another  now." 

"  You  always  understood  me,"  answered 
Juliet,  with  a  little  tremulous  smile.  "  It  was 
1  who  could  not  or  would  not  understand." 

"Ahl  my  dear,  you  are  young,  you  know. 
There  is  a  great  deal  that  only  time  and  exper- 
ience can  teach  us." 

And  then  Mrs.  Granby  laid  her  hand  softly 
upon  the  girl's  lips,  and  bid  her  try  to  sleep, 
and  not  talk,  or  even  think  any  more  that 
night. 
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For  tAvo  or  three  days  Juliet  continued  weak 
and  feverish,  and  spent  a  good  many  hours  of 
each  day  in  her  bed,  but,  nevertheless,  the  days 
were  very  happy  ones. 

It  was  such  luxury  to  lie  there  in  that  quiet, 
pretty  room,  to  feel  that  there  was  no  rush  of 
work  going  on  below,  no  need  for  her  to 
worry  herself  over  neglected  duties,  for  which 
she  was  not  lit,  or  dread  a  return  to  the 
interrupted  work  of  the  ward. 

She  could  lie  still  in  tins  quiet  place,  and 
be  glad  and  grateful  for  its  dreamy  repose. 
She  recalled  almost  wonderingly  her  old  irri- 
tation and  distaste,  her  restless  longing  for 
change,  and  her  absohite  conviction  that  she 
could  be  happier  anywhere  else.  A  thrill  of 
shame  ran  througli  her  sometimes  as  she 
recalled  the  past,  reviewed  all  the  unfailing 
kindness  she  had  received  from  her  grand- 
mother, and  the  ingratitude  with  which  it  had 
been  received.  Once  she  quite  disliked  to 
have  to  sit  witli  the  old  lady  or  talk  to  her; 
now  her  happiest  hours  were  those  spent  in 
her  compan3\ 

When  she  once  made  up  her  mind  to  con- 
fide fully  in  Mrs.  Graiiby,  the  very  painful- 
ness  of  telling  all  j)ut  many  things  before 
her  in  a  clearer  light  than  she  had  ever  been 
able  to  sec  them  before;  and  her  grandmother 
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was  so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  full  of  sympathy 
and  comprehension,  that  the  girl's  love  and 
gratitude  sprang  up  towards  her  as  it  had 
never  done  of  old,  and  the  hearts  that  had 
long  been  sundered  drew  very  close  together 
now. 

St.  Hilda  was  rather  disposed  to  make  a 
heroine  of  the  girl,  who  had  returned  from 
her  hospital  duties  knocked  up,  as  it  was 
reported,  by  the  zeal  and  ardor  she  had  dis- 
played at  her  post. 

She  was  not,  however,  puffed  up  at  all  by 
all  this  notice;  and  although  it  was  only  to 
Barbara  and  Reince  that  she  told  the  whole 
story  of  her  folly  and  obstinacy,  she  never 
forgot  the  humiliation  she  had  been  through, 
and  knew  better  than  to  believe  that  to  get 
her  own  way  was  to  reach  the  summit  of 
human  happiness. 

Mrs.  Granby  was  very  kind  and  judicious 
with  the  girl.  She  did  not  urge  her  to  lay 
aside  all  her  old  ideals,  or  to  make  up  her 
mind  never  to  leave  the  beaten  track  of  an 
uneventful  country  life.  On  the  contrary, 
she  told  her  plainly  that  if  she  felt  any  real 
call  of  duty  elsewhere,  or  even  a  very  strong 
desire  for  change,  she  Avould  do  her  best  to 
gratify  her,  and  with  far  more  confidence  now 
than   she    could   have  done  in  old  days  when 
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the  girl  Lad  so  very  very  much  to  learn  and 
so  little  disposition  to  learn  it. 

"Wulfric  after  a  Avhile  renewed  his  offer  of 
introducing  her  to  the  lady  superintendent  of 
his  old  hospital,  and  getting  her  on  a  visit 
there  where  she  could  see  everything  and  be 
in  tlie  wards  as  much  or  as  little  as  she  chose, 
without  the  necessity  for  so  much  menial 
Avork,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  compan- 
ionship of  other  girls — lady  jorohationers  of 
her  own  social  standing. 

This  idea,  coupled  with  the  prospect  of 
seeing  something  of  London,  pleased  Juliet, 
whose  interest  in  hospital  life  had  not  been 
quenched  by  hard  experience,  and  who  was 
still  eager  to  fit  herself  as  a  nurse  in  case  of 
any  outbreak  of  war.  Mrs.  Granby  quite 
approved  the  plan,  and  would  not  hear  of 
Juliet's  giving  it  up  on  her  account.  The 
months  of  her  absence  would  pass  very  quickly, 
and  she  should  be  a  great  gainer  when  the 
girl  came  home  full  of  interesting  information. 

So  Juliet  at  last  looked  forward  to  seeing 
London  and  learning  more  of  nursing  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  very  pleased  she  was 
with  the  prospect.  The  project,  however,  was 
delaj'-ed  for  the  present  by  a  new  turn  in  the 
aspect  of  affairs. 

It    was    upon   a   warm    day   in   April    that 
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Juliet  first  liearJ  the  news  that  resulted  in 
her  detention  at  St.  Hilda. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  garden  with  a  book, 
wlien  slie  was  aware  that  Barbara  Meynal  was 
hurrying  towards  her. 

"Ah,  Juliet,"  she  said,  "I  am  glad  you  are  at 
home.  I  wanted  to  consult  you,  because  I 
think  you  will  know  most  and  be  most  use- 
ful if  you  are  not  afraid  of  infection.  Diph- 
theria in  a  very  bad  form  has  broken  out  in 
the  hamlet.  Three  children  died  to-day  and 
more  are  sickening;  and  it  has  attacked  some 
of  the  grown-up  people,  too.  Wulf  thinks  it 
is  caused  by  the  drains,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  regular  epidemic." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   DOWNWARD   PATH. 

And  how  was  it  meantime  with  the  gay 
and  brilhant  Gerald?  Where  was  the  miss- 
ing one  all  this  time?  How  was  it  he  had 
broken  off  all  communication  with  his  old 
home?  What  was  he  doing  with  himself, 
and  what  giddy  sceues  of  pleasure  were 
alluring  him  from  Ids  old  associations,  and 
alienating  him  from  all  family  ties? 

Let  us  leave,  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  the 
peaceful  surroundings  of  St.  Hilda  and  the 
doings  of  those  with  whom  Ave  are  mainly 
concerned,  and  enter  the  great  tumultuous 
city,  into  whose  mighty  vortex  hundreds  of 
lives  are  drawn  each  year  only  to  be  hope- 
lessly crushed  and  wrecked. 

Gerald  Meynal,  untrained,  undisciplined,  gav, 
heedless  and  headstrong,  had  flung  himself 
blindly  into  this  mighty  stream,  having 
neither  experience  nor  moral  stamina,  neither 
rudder  nor  compass  of  any  kind  to  guide 
him,  filled  with  blind  self-confidence  and 
youthful  pride.  And  now  at  the  end  of  many 
months,  let  us  see  where  the  stream  of  pleas- 
(oT7) 
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lire  had  landed  liim,  tliat  stream  along  which 
he  hoped  to  float  in  a  halcyon  existence 
whose  jo3's   should  be  always  fresh  and  new. 

In  a  dismal  London  attic,  in  one  of  those 
peculiarly  sordid,  miserable  places  designated 
as  "lodging  houses  for  single  gentlemen,"  sat 
•Gerald  Mcynal  in  front  of  a  canvas  some  two 
feet  square,  upon  which  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  painting  fruit  and  flowers  in 
peculiarly  gorgeous  and  vivid  colors. 

It  would  require  a  keen  glance  to  recognise 
in  this  pinched  and  liaggard  young  man  the 
once  brilliant  and  handsome  Gerald,  who  had 
been  the  pride  of  his  mother's  heart  and  the 
spoilt  darling  of  his  native  place,  llis  face 
was  thin-  and  liollow,  his  eyes  were  large  and 
bright,  yet  wearing  that  uncertain  look  so 
characteristic  of  a  man  who  habitually  drinks 
spirit.  ISIorcovcr,  the  eyes  were  red- rimmed 
and  bloodshot,  the  thin,  white  hands  were 
tremulous,  and  hardly  equal  even  to  the 
coarse  kind  of  jiainting  upon  which  they  were 
engaged  with  feverish  activity  and  energy. 
His  figure  was  thin  and  shrunken  as  if  from 
w^ant  of  proper  nourishment  as  well  as  from 
chronic  ill-health.  Altogether,  he  presented  a 
pitiable  appearance,  and  it  would  almost  have 
broken  his  mother's  heart  to  see  him  as  he 
sat  there  in  that  cold  and  cheerless  plaoe. 
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How  was  it  tliat  lie  liacl  fallen  so  low  as 
this?  How  was  it  that  he  had  sunk  so  rapidly 
from  the  ease  and  luxury  to  which  he  had 
always  accustomed  himself,  to  this  melancholy 
condition  of  indigence  and  poverty?  And  how 
was  it  that  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  such 
need  he  did  not  write  for  assistance  to  those 
who,  he  must  have  known,  would  be  so  ready 
and  willing  to  tender  it? 

To  answer  these  questions  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cast  a  brief  backward  glance  over  Ger- 
ald's career  during  the  eight  or  nine  mouths 
of  his  "emancipation  and  independence." 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  one  who  is  carelessly  yet  deliberately 
treading  the  downward  path  towards  physical 
and  moral  ruin;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  doing  so  sometimes  in  order  to  make 
clear  what  is  to  come. 

Gerald  had  plunged  with  all  the  eagcrncsa 
of  a  pleasure-loving  nature  into  the  life  of 
dissipation  and  excitement  to  which  his  friend 
Hector  Thompson  had  introduced  him.  He 
spent  his  days  upon  the  race-course,  and  his 
evenings  in  every  sort  of  amusement  that 
gamblers  delight  in. 

He  won  and  lost  money  with  equal  insou- 
ciance; and  ran  into  debt  with  the  recklessness 
so  characteristic  of  those  whose  lives  are  spent 
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in  the  excitement  of  speculation.  His  rooms 
were  not  paid  for  after  the  first  few  weelcs 
witli  any  regularity.  lie  ordered  in  furniture 
and  forgot  the  bills,  bought  everything  he 
fancied,  "whether  he  had  money  or  uot;  made 
payments  at  intervals  to  his  creditors  when  he 
had  made  a  "lucky  stroke,"  and  on  the  strength 
of  it  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 

On  the  whole,  during  the  first  few  months 
of  his  life  in  London  he  was  unusually  fortu- 
nate, and  his  handsome  face  and  j)leasing  man- 
ners made  him  a  favorite  with  his  companions. 
He  and  Hector  Thompson  soon  became 
estranged.  The  latter  was  a  hard-headed,  cau- 
tious man — cautious  even  in  his  illicit  pleas- 
ures, he  never  lost  sight  of  the  main  cliance, 
and  always  contrived  to  get  out  of  any  situation 
before  it  had  entailed  upon  him  any  trouble 
or  loss.  He  had  been  pleasant  and  genial  to 
Gerald  at  first,  but  he  took  less  and  less  notice 
of  him  as  time  went  by,  and  often  talked  to 
and  of  him  in  a  patronising  or  slighting  way 
of  which  that  young  man  did  not  at  all  approve. 
Moreover,  Gerald,  though  reckless  and  unscru- 
pulous enough,  had  still  a  code  of  honor  of 
his  own,  and  that  code  of  honor  was  perpetu- 
ally being  broken  by  Hector,  who  seemed  to 
have  no  scruples  at  all,  save  those  of  self- 
interest. 
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So  the  two  friends  rapidly  cooled  towards 
one  another,  sharp  words  passed  between  them, 
and  when  Gerald's  good  fortune  seemed  on  the 
wane,  Hector  turned  his  back  upon  him 
altogether,  and  lost  sight  of  him  as  completely 
as  his  family  had  done. 

It  was  about  Christmas-time  that  the  tide 
of  good  fortune  seemed  to  set  steadily  against 
Gerald.  He  did  not  attribute  this  to  anything 
save  a  passing  cloud,  and  played  on  against 
odds,  feeling  certain  that  the  luck  would  turn 
again  soon.  But  the  luck  did  not  turn,  and 
he  became  every  day  more  and  more  heavily 
involved.  He  had  been  an  excellent  billiard 
player  at  first,  his  eye  was  true,  his  hand 
steady  and  his  nerve  excellent,  because  he  felt 
no  undue  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the 
matches  in  which  he  played.  His  most  regular 
winnings  had  been  at  the  billiard  table,  and 
he  had  always  calculated  on  maintaining  him- 
self comfortably  by  his  play.  But  Gerald  did 
not  take  into  consideration  that  he  could  not 
indulge  his  appetite  for  strong  drink  and  for 
the  perpetual  excitements  of  fast  living,  and 
yet  keep  his  steadiness  of  hand  and  eye  and 
nerve.  His  op})onents  took  advantage  of  his 
weakness  to  urge  him  to  drink  and  to  "enjoy 
life."  Little  by  little  his  skill  forsook  him, 
and  yet  he  did  not  understand  the  cause  aright. 
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.  When  tlie  new  year  came  in,  liis  bills  came 
pouring  in  by  every  post.  He  was  appalled 
at  the  magnitude  of  liis  liabilities.  lie  had  no 
means  of  meeting  tliem,  and  in  liis  frantic 
endeavors  to  win  back  some  of  the  money 
Le  bad  lost,  and  to  drown  the  remorse  and 
sense  of  desperation  that  was  dominating  bim, 
he  plunged  dcei)cr  and  deeper  into  the  slougk 
in  wbicb  be  was  involved,  and  every  step 
sank  bim  to  a  lower  level  of  bodily  and  men- 
tal abasement. 

The  inevitable  crasli  came  at  lengtli,  wben 
Gerald  bad  to  fly  from  bis  creditors,  leaving 
bis  comfortable  lodgings  by  stealth,  witb  only 
a  couple  of  pounds  in  bis  pocket,  and  the 
clothes  whicli  be  stood  up  in.  It  was  the 
only  way,  as  be  told  himself.  He  must  cut 
adrift  from  everything  and  everybody  con- 
nected witb  bis  disastrous  past.  He  would  try 
to  make  a  fresb  start  elsewhere,  and  wben  he 
bad  retrieved  bis  fallen  fortunes,  be  would  pay 
oft'  bis  creditors  and  show  bis  face  to  the 
world  once  more.  Tbe  young  man  bad  lost 
almost  everything,  but  he  retained  bis  sanguine 
self-confidence  yet.  And  why  at  tbis  juncture 
did  he  not  return  to  St.  Hilda  to  recommence 
life ;  knowing,  as  be  could  not  fail  to  do,  bow 
gladly  he  would  be  received  by  bis  mother 
— possibly   by   all   bis   family?     Why  was  it 
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that  in  the  time  of  his  sorest  need  he  cut 
himself  completely  adrift  from  his  own  people, 
and  became  at  once  an  alien  and  outcast? 

The  motive  for  this  course  of  action  was 
strangely  mixed.  To  do  Gerald  justice,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  one  very  strong  feeling 
"vvas  shame  and  remorse.  He  felt  he  had 
disgraced  himself  so  entirely  that  he  resolved 
he  would  never  entail  upon  his  faniily  tlie 
distress  and  misery  of  knowing  all  his  folly 
and  wickedness.  His  pride,  too,  revolted 
against  confessing  the  fiasco  he  had  made  of 
the  life  that  was  to  have  been  so  successful 
and  enjoyable;  and  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  having  his  afiairs  looked  into  by 
Wnlfric  and  his  debts  paid  off  by  the  elder 
brother,  as  he  knew  would  be  done,  if  he  were 
to  return  home  at  this  crisis. 

No,  he  would  not  face  his  family  and  St. 
Hilda  in  his  present  pitiful  plight.  Shame, 
pride,  and  a  sort  of  mistaken  sense  of  good 
feeling  and  lingering  aflection  .all  combined 
to  bring  him  to  this  conclusion.  He  "would 
even  give  up  receiving  remittances  from 
Wulfric  sooner  than  have  his  failure  and  dis- 
grace canvassed  all  over  the  place  where  ho 
was  known  and  where  his  family  -still  lived. 

If  Gerald  would  ever  liave  survived  the 
bitter    winter    may    well  be  doubted,  had   it 
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not  been  for  the  interest  of  a  chance  stranger, 
who  introduced  him  to  a  picture  dealer,  from 
whom  he  obtained  employment  in  the  manu- 
facture of  those  glaring  and  -incongruous 
pictures  that  sometimes  adorn  the  walls  of 
well-to-do,  small  tradesmen  and  people  of 
their  class. 

By  this  work  he  was  enabled  to  rent  a 
small  attic,  and  by  means  of  unremitting 
labor  to  keep  himself  from  actual  starvation. 
But  he  suftered  almost  more  during  this 
period  of  his  life  than  he  had  done  in  the 
preceding  months;  for  then  there  had  been 
that  element  of  uncertainty — the  belief  that 
something  would  turn  up  for  his  advantage 
— that  makes  so  strong  an  element  in  the 
gambler's  life,  and  gives  a  certain  zest  even 
to  the  most  miserable  existence.  Then  he 
had  occasionally  won  money  at  cards  or  bill- 
iards in  some  of  those  places  that  he  still 
frequented  whenever  a  stroke  of  good  fortune 
gave  him  the  opportunity.  lie  had  known 
moments  when  he  had  deluded  himself  with 
the  hope  that  fortune  was  about  to  smile 
upon  him  once  more;  and  with  the  strange 
infatuation  that  often  possesses  an  ill-balanced 
mind,  he  had  told  himself,  and  sometimes 
believed,  that  the  uncertainty  and  excitement 
even  of  this  precarious  existence  was  prefera- 
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ble  to  the  dull  monotony  he  had  known  at 
St.   Hilda. 

But  when  he  was  driven  to  constant 
mechanical  drudgery  as  the  only  means  of 
staving  off  starvation,  and  the  sense  of  relief 
he  had  experienced  at  first  in  the  finding  of 
regular  emplo3^ment  had  worn  off,  then  came 
a  sort  of  despairing  misery  and  hopelessness 
that  not  even  recourse  to  the  brandy  bottle 
could  drown. 

Again  and  again  he  resolved  when  he 
took  home  a  batch  of  work,  never  to  apply 
for  another,  and  again  and  again  did  absolute 
hunger,  and  that  yet  more  terrible  thirst, 
drive  him  to  take  tip  palette  and  brushes 
once  more,  and  set  to  work  with  feverish 
energy.  The  misery  and  degradation  of  such 
a  position  ate  into  his  very  soul,  and  yet — • 
yet  still  the  old  feelings  of  pride  and  shame 
withheld  him  from  communicating  with  his 
friends;  and  it  seemed  to  him  now,  that  what- 
ever ha})pencd  he  could  never  bear  they 
should  know  the  truth  about  him.  St.  Hilda 
must  never,  never  hear  how  he,  Gerald  Meynal 
(though  he  called  himself  George  Mays  now), 
had  worked  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  dismal 
attic,  painting  glaring  daubs  for  a  picture 
manufacturer!  He  should  never  survive  tlie 
disgrace  of  feehng  if  such  a  thing  were 
25 
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known!  lie  would  ratlier  die  of  want  and 
privation  in  his  cold  attic,  as  it  seemed  likely 
enougli  lie  would  do! 

Poor,  unhappy  Gerald  I  he  was,  indeed,  reap- 
ing a  Litter  harvest  from  the  seed  he  had 
sown.  lie  had  reached  that  apathetic  stage 
of  misery  when  it  was  easier  for  him  to  go 
on  toiling  and  starving,  than  to  make  the 
effort  that  would  have  put  an  end  to  this 
jjoverty  and  brought  his  friends  to  his  side. 

Yet  as  he  sat  hour  after  hour  with  numb 
fingers  and  aching  brow,  doing  the  work 
that  revolted  him,  he  had  leisure  for  thought 
and  reflection  such  as  he  had  never  known 
before,  and  the  memories  of  the  past  rising 
np  before  him  would  often  bring  the  tears  to 
his  eyes,  and  show  with  a  startling  clearness 
the  side  of  aftairs  that  he  had  steadily 
ignored  in  old  days.  He  saw  his  old  idle- 
ness, self-indulgence,  and  conceit  as  others 
had  seen  it,  only  in  far  stronger  colors.  He 
saw  the  wasted  opportunities,  the  slighted 
kindness,  tlie  good  things  he  had  scorned  and 
lefused  to  touch,  as,  perhaps,  he  never 
would  otherwise  have  seen  them;  and  he 
would  often  bow  his  head  upon  his  hands 
and  weep  like  a  child  over  the  past  that 
never  could  return. 

And  then  would  come  suroino;  over  him  an 
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intense  longing  to  retrieve  the  past,  to  return 
— as  the  prodigal  son  returned — to  tlie  home 
he  had  despised  and  the  parent  he  had 
slighted,  and  in  ever  so  humble  a  foshion 
atone  for  the  sins  and  follies  he  had  commit- 
ted. But  minoled  with  this  loncring  was  the 
old  sense  of  pride  and  shame,  together  with 
a  haunting  fear  that  he  would  never,  never 
be  anything  but  a  source  of  misery  and  dis- 
grace to  them;  and  that  if  he  went  back 
repentant  in  his  misery,  the  old  craving  for 
excitement  would  conquer  him  again  so  soon 
as  fortune  smiled  once  more  upon  him,  and 
that  he  would  plunge  again  into  wild  courses 
which  would  entail  upon  his  kindred  worse 
misery  than  ever, 

Gerald  had  no  faith  in  himself  because  he 
had  had  no  faith  in  God,  and,  therefore,  no 
sheet  anchor  on  which  he  could  rely  to  hold 
him  back  from  drifting  to  destruction.  And 
yet  this  very  realizing  of  his  weakness  was 
an  advance  upon  the  buoyant  self-coniidenco 
with  which  he  had  started  in  life;  it  was 
the  beginning  of  that  rc[)eutance  without 
which  no  sinner  can  turn  from  his  sin  or  bo 
reconciled  with  God.  The  poor,  unhappy 
Gerald  was  nearer  grasping  the  forgiving  love 
extended  to  him  by  his  Saviour  in  the  hour 
of    his    deepest   dejection,    than   he   had   been 
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since  he  had  knelt  at  his  mother's  knee  and 
lisped  his  baby  prayers  with  the  earnestness 
of  a  little  child. 

It  was  in  this  mood,  torn  by  conflicting 
doubts  and  fears,  and  tossed  on  a  troubled  sea, 
with  no  love  human  or  divine  to  uphold  and 
comfort  him,  that  the  early  summer  tide  found 
Gerald  Meynal.  The  winter  and  spring  had 
been  peculiarly  cold  and  ungenial,  and  summer, 
when  it  came,  came  all  at  once  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  heat  that  was  neither  healthy  nor 
agreeable,  at  any  rate,  to  the  dwellers  in 
crowded  cities. 

Gerald's  health  had  been  undermined  by  a 
long  course  of  dissipation  and  privation,  and 
both  the  wildness  of  the  former  days  and  the 
sedentary  habits  of  the  latter  had  told  heavily 
upon  him.  His  appetite  had  forsaken  him — 
even  that  craving  for  drink  had  left  him 
somewhat  of  late;  his  fingers  grew  so  weak 
and  nerveless  that  he  could  hardly  hold  his 
brush,  and,  despite  the  increasing  weariness 
that  bore  him  down  like  a  leaden  weight,  he 
could  get  no  quiet  sleep  either  by  night  or 
day,  but  only  such  as  was  attended  by  feverish, 
disquieting  dreams,  and  left  him  more  exhausted 
than  it  found  him. 

Gradually  he  seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness 
of  his  present  life  and  surroundings.     He  used 
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to  fancy  Limself  back  at  St.  Ililcla,  j^laying  in 
the  fields  with  his  sisters;  or  painting  the 
immortal  worlds  of  which  he  had  once  been 
so  fond  of  talking  in  that  luxurious  studio 
where  ao  much  time  had  been  idled  away. 
He  still  sat  with  his  canvas  before  him  and 
painted  away  at  the  gorgeous  blossoms;  but 
when  he  staggered  down  the  stairs  and 
mechanically  found  his  way  to  the  shop  where 
his  work  was  received,  the  master  looked 
sharply  from  the  picture  to  his  face  and  back 
again,  and  remarked  that  if  he  could  not  keep 
sober  during  working  liours  he  need  not 
expect  further  orders. 

He  only  received  half  pay  that  daj'",  and  no 
more  canvases  were  given  him  to  decorate; 
but  he  was  in  no  condition  to  be  troubled  by 
either  of  these  facts.  He  stumbled  blindly 
back  to  his  room,  threw  himself  down  upon 
the  bed,  and  fell  into  a  heavy  stupor  which 
seemed  to  him  to  last  for  days  and  nights. 

He  was  aroused  by  hearing  voices  about 
him,  and  by  feeling  himself  shaken,  but  in  a 
quiet  and  kindly  fashion  as  if  merely  to  arouse 
his  attention.  He  opened  his  heavy  eyes  with 
difficulty  and  saw  as  through  a  mist  that  one 
or  two  people  were  in  the  room  with  him. 
He  fancied  that  in  one  he  recognized  his 
landlady,  and  some  instinct  told  him  that  the 
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young-looking  man  bending  over  him  was  a 
doctor;  Lut  all  the  rest  was  hazy  and  confused, 
and,  although  he  could  hear  that  questions 
wero  addressed  to  him  by  the  medical  man, 
and  could  vaguely  understand  their  import,  yet 
his  tongue  was  so  heavy  and  his  throat  so 
dry  that  he  could  frame  no  reply,  and  could 
only  lie  back  with  half-closed  eyes  vaguely 
taking  in  what  was  spoken  by  those  about 
him. 

"ISTo  other  case  of  illness  in  the  house?" 

"No,  indeed,  sir,"  this  from  the  landlady  in 
a  shrill,  aggrieved  voice.  "It's  always  been  a 
healthy  house,  and  I  call  it  most  uncalled 
for  for  attic  lodger  wlio  pays  least  to  go  and 
get  took  by  a  fever,  and  give  the  house  a  bad 
name  for  the  season." 

"Pooh — pooh,  my  good  woman,  don't  worry 
yourself;  typhoid  fever  is  not  catching,  and  if 
your  drains  are  all  right,  which  the  sanitary 
inspector  has  come  to  ascertain,  there  is  no 
reason  why  anotlier  soul  in  the  house  should 
take  it  or  even  be  alarmed  by  it.  He  may 
have  taken  the  infection  anywhere.  It  doesn't 
follow  its  anything  wrong  with  the  house.  He 
looks  half  starved;  but  I  suppose  that  is  no 
concern  of  yours." 

"He's  always  in  worlc  when  he  choses  to 
do  it.     He  can  paint  beautiful  pict-ures." 
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"AVell,  well,  tlie  thing  is  now  to  get  liim 
down-stairs  to  the  hospital  flj  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as  may  be.  Have  you  a  husband  or  a 
son  who  can  lend  a  handl'"' 

And  then  Gerald  was  consc'ous  of  being 
lifted  and  carried  with  some  difficulty  down 
the  steep,  ill-lighted  staircase  of  that  sordid 
liouse.  He  was  so  giddy  and  exhausted  by 
the  time  he  was  put  into  the  vehicle  in  wait- 
ing, that  he  lapsed  into  a  species  of  uncon- 
sciousness from  which  he  only  awoke  to  fmd 
himself  in  the  unwonted  luxury  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  ward  of  a  large  hospital.  He  was 
faintly  aware  of  a  sezise  of  unspeakable  relief 
at  feeling  himself  thus  cared  for  and  thought 
for.  He  was  dimly  alive  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  considered  in  a  very  critical  state;  and 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  hoped  he  should  die 
quietly  there,  uncared  for  and  unknown,  and 
never  awake  again  to  the  hard  battle  of  life 
from  which  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  escaped  at 
last. 

And  there,  for  the  present,  we  must  leave 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    EPIDEMIC. 

There  was  no  lack  of  employment  at  St. 
Hilda  now  for  all  who  were  willing  and  able 
to  work. 

Tiie  outbreak  of  diphtheria  was  no  mere 
panic.  Wulfric  Meynal  had  not  overstepped 
the  mark  when  he  had  spoken  of  it  as  an 
epidemic,  Tlie  deadly  disease  had  broken  out 
in  a  bad  form  in  the  ill-drained,  over-crowded 
fishing  hamlet  beneath  the  cliff,  and  threatened  to 
spread  into  the  town  itself.  The  children  were 
attacked  most  frequently,  sickening  one  after 
the  other  with  an  alarming  rapidity,  and 
dying  sometimes  almost  before  help  could  be 
obtained. 

If  help  was  to  be  afforded  to  the  sufferers 
it  must    be  given  jjromptly  and  courageously. 

And,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  such  times, 
brave  and  devoted  assistance  was  not  lacking. 
Many  volunteers  came  forward  to  give  their 
help,  and  amongst  these  were  Barbara  Meynal 
and  Juliet  Granby,  both  well  qualified  by  pre- 
vious experience  to  do  excellent  service. 
(392) 
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WulfrJc  JkCeynal  gave  to  all  liis  assistants 
clear  and  concise  directions  how  to  avoid  the 
infection,  directed  them  never  to  take  the 
patients'  breath,  never  to  go  to  work  fasting 
or  exhausted,  and  laid  down  a  few  of  the  like 
simple  rules,  by  which,  if  attended  to,  all  real 
danger  might  be  avoided.  Some  risk  each 
one  ran,  and  did  not  shrink  from  it;  but  the 
doctor  told  them  that  by  care  and  watchful- 
ness they  would  in  all  probability  escape  tak- 
ing the  complaint,  as  nurses  and  doctors  gen- 
erally did.  Also,  as  the  infection  could  not 
be  transmitted  through  a  third  person,  no 
isolation  from  their  families  was  necessary. 

Gladly  indeed  would  Reinee  Dumaresq  have 
joined  this  band  of  workers,  but  her  mother 
would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  was  with 
difficulty  brought  to  consent  to  remain  at  the 
Ilall  at  all.  Mr.  Dumaresq,  however,  declared 
against  a  move  at  such  a  time,  and  encour- 
aged his  daughter  to  do  all  in  her  power  to 
relieve  the  sufferers  from  the  epidemic,  with- 
out exactly  going  amongst  them  and  minis- 
tering to  them  personally. 

So  Re i  nee — carte  blanche  being  thus  extended 
to  her — took  counsel  with  ^Irs.  Granby  and 
Barbara  Meynal,  and  established  a  sort  of 
kitchen-dispensary  that  proved  all  but  invalu- 
able   during    the    weeks   that   followed.     The 
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laundry  was  tlie  centre  of  operations,  for  it  was 
conveniently  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
buildings,  and  had  an  entrance  of  its  own 
opening  directly  into  the  lane  which  led  to 
the  hamlet,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  communi- 
cation with  the  house. 

In  this  great  building  Eeinee  was  queen 
and  reigned  supreme.  Here  the  poor  people 
came  for  the  strong  beef- tea  or  port  wine 
that  kept  alive  the  flickering  flame  of  hfe  in 
many  a  little  sufferer,  who  must  inevitably 
have  sunk  without  prompt  assistance  of  such 
a  kind.  Here  disinfectants  were  given  to  all 
who  asked,  and  firing,  and  even  blankets,  to 
such  as  came  armed  with  an  "order"  from 
Dr.  Meynal  or   one  of  his   band  of  assistants. 

For  convalescents,  stronger  nourishment  was 
provided  in  cases  where  actual  poverty  made 
it  necessary;  and  there  was  so  much  distress 
and  misery  in  the  place  at  this  time,  that, 
but  for  assistance,  that  might  under  other  cir- 
cumstances have  been  condemned  as  indis- 
criminate, the  people  must  have  died  by  the 
score. 

The  epidemic  spread  quickly  to  the  town, 
and  the  well-to-do  families  soon  had  their 
hands  full.  So  the  care  of  the  hamlet  fell 
very  much  into  the  hands  of  the  few  residents 
there;  and  Mr.  Dumaresq  came  forward  with 
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noljle  liberality  as  far  as  money  was  con- 
cerned, whilst  Eeinee,  under  Mrs.  Granby's 
superintendence,  took  charge  of  tlie  practical 
part  of  work. 

The  servants  of  the  household,  who  loved 
their  sweet  young  mistress  with  all  their 
hearts,  entered  heart  and  soul  into  her  plans, 
first  to  please  her,  and  later  on  out  of  a  real 
sympathy  with  the  sufferers  and  a  wish  to 
help  them.  The  house-keeper  never  grumbled 
at  the  raid  made  upon  her  stores,  or  at  the 
extra  work  involved  in  the  keeping  up  of 
the  dispensary;  whilst  the  cook  of  her  own 
accord  told  oft'  a  kitchen-maid  for  the  making 
of  beef-tea  and  soup,  and  the  under-housemaid 
rose,  unasked,  an  hour  earlier  each  day,  to  get 
the  laundry  swept  out  and  put  to  rights  before 
her  ordinary  work  began, 

"Ah,  but  I  should  like  to  share  your  work," 
Rcinee  said  to  Barbara  and  Juliet  one  day, 
as  they  came  up  on  their  return  from  their 
daily  round  at  the  hamlet  for  the  tea  Rcinee 
always  had  waiting  for  them.  "Any  one  could 
order  stores  and  give  them  out.  I  want  to 
work  as  you  do;  only  I  am  not  allowed." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  are  not,"  answered 
Juliet,  with  a  smile  many  degrees  more  bright 
than  was  wont  to  be  seen.  "We  could  not  do 
without  her  u}i  here,  could  wc,  Barbara?" 
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"No,  indeed!  Rein<>e,  you  need  not  mind 
not  visiting  the  people.  We  have  a  good  staff  of 
nurses  and  visitors;  but  none  to  take  your  place." 

Reince  smiled  sweetly,  yet  with  a  touch  of 
sadness. 

"It  seems  as  if  I  were  destined  always  to 
play  the  part  of  'Lady  Bountiful,'  as  you  once 
called  it  when  we  were  talking  together  of 
ideals,  Juliet.  And  after  all,  it  is  my  father's 
bounty,  not  mine." 

"But  yours  is  the  management;  the  quick- 
ness and  invaluable  promptness  and  despatch 
with  which  everything  is  done,"  cried  Barbara. 
"I  wish  you  could  hear  Wulf  speak  of  you 
and  your  laundry.  lie  says  you  have  saved 
more  lives  than  he  has  already — not  just 
because  you  have  the  things  to  give  away, 
bat  because  there  is  no  blundering;  because 
the  right  thing  comes  at  the  right  moment, 
and  notliing  is  ever  omitted  or  forgotten," 

The  color  rose  slowly  in  Reince's  face,  and 
a  smile  shone  out  of  her  eyes. 

"I  am  very  glad,"  she  answered,  simply.  "I 
will  not  be  discontented  any  more.  Perhaps  it 
is  better  for  us  to  take  the  work  that  offers, 
than  to  try  and  choose  our  own." 

"I  tliink  that  now,"  answered  Juliet,  her 
face  flushing  somewhat,  "although  I  always 
feel  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  talk." 
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Reince  smiled,  and  tlien  turning  to  Barbara, 
asked,  "Have  all  the  Stones  kept  well?  I  see 
the  man  so  seldom,  now  that  he  works  on 
the  lower  farm.  I  hojDe  my  little  Jack  keeps 
out  of  harm's  way." 

"  His  mother  has  sent  him  to  an  aunt  some 
twenty  miles  away.  She  was  afraid  he  would 
be  always  getting  down  amongst  the  other 
children,  and  I  think  she  was  wise.  She  and 
Alice  are  in  the  cottage.  I  hope  it  Avill 
escape;  it  is  isolated  from  the  village  pretty 
well." 

"Yes;  I  would  go  to  see  Alice,  only,  perhaps, 
mamma  might  not  even  like  me  to  go  that 
little  way  towards  the  beach ;  besides,  Alice 
never  will  speak  to  me;  it  is  Clive  who  has 
won  her  heart.  She  has  always  a  smile  and 
a  flower  for  him.  I  wish  I  could  get  her  to 
make  friends." 

"She  is  odd — not  quite  right  in  the  head,  I 
fancy,"  answered  Barbara;  "she  will  not  look 
at  me,  though  she  does  not  mind  Wulf  much ; 
but  she  has  never  made  friends  with  any  one 
but  your  brother." 

"I  call  it  Olive's  conquest,"  answered  Reinee, 
with  a  little  smile.  "  He  is  kind  to  the  poor 
little  girl,  and  often  stops  to  sing  her  a  song 
as  he  goes  by.  It  is  wonderful  how  her  face 
lights  up  when  she  hears    music.     It  seems  a 
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sort  of  passion  with  lier.  Poor  child,  she  will 
be  rather  dull  Avithout  Jack,  for  she  is  fond 
of  him.  I  must  tell  Clive  to  take  her  ou  liis 
mind  a  little." 

Clive  Dumarcsq  had  been  away  from  home 
during  the  first  outbreak  of  the  epidemic,  but 
ho  had  lately  returned,  and  had  entered  with 
great  zeal  into  his  sister's  labors,  and  by  liis 
"unfailing  flow  of  bright  s|)irits  had  at  the  same 
time  lightened  her  toil  and  cheered  her  up  in 
every  way. 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  would  have  liked  to  circum- 
scribe Clive's  wanderings  as  she  had  done 
Eeince's,  and  conllne  him  closely  to  the  park 
and  its  immediate  surroundings;  but  sons  are 
less  amenable  than  daughters  on  such  points, 
and  the  young  man  laughed  playfully  at  her 
fears,  and  went  much  as  usual.  He  some- 
times, indeed,  visited  a  sick  man,  to  carry  him 
one  of  Ileinee's  doles,  or  asked  after  any  one 
whom  he  knew  to  be  dangerously  ill,  and 
ascertained  that  the  family  had  all  they  wanted ; 
but  he  took  care  not  to  expose  himself  need- 
lessly, and  had  no  intention  of  running  risks 
for  no  good  reason. 

Clive  was  fond  of  boating,  and  was  often 
up  and  down  the  clift"  path  on  his  way  to  or 
from  the  beach.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
had  so  completely  won  the  heart  of  the  little 
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cripple-girl,  for  lie  seWora  passed  by  without 
pausing  to  say  a  few  words,  and  liis  appear- 
ance was  liailed  as  tlie  main  event  in  a  some- 
what sad  and  colorless  life. 

One  sultry  afternoon  in  May,  when  a  sort 
of  haze  seemed  to  hang  over  sea  and  land, 
and  to  suggest  ideas  of  sickness  and  infection, 
Clivc  was  slowly  ascending  the  cliff  path  from 
tlie  beach. 

He  had  been  out  in  his  boat,  but  the  heat 
had  driven  him  lionic.  The  day  was  peculiarly 
oppressive,  and  he  felt  tired  and  disinclined 
for  exertion.  As  he  reached  the  little  cottage 
where  the  Stones  lived,  he  thought  he  would 
rest  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  shade,  and  sat 
down  accordingly  on  the  low  stone  wall  where 
he  had  often  paused  before. 

He  had  not  been  seated  there  long  before 
he  became  aware  of  a  low,  continuous  moaning 
proceeding  from  the  cottage.  He  glanced  round, 
but  nobody  was  to  be  seen,  and  only  these  dis- 
tressful moans  broke  the  silence  of  the  hot, 
summer-like  afternoon.  Somebody  must  be  ill, 
or  in  trouble  or  pain,  and,  as  it  seemed,  alone, 
too.  Clive  was  too  kind-heaited  to  go  away  with- 
out trying  to  do  wliat  he  could  to  mend  mat- 
ters, so  he  swung  himself  over  the  low  wall, 
and  knocked  at  the  cottage  door,  which  stood 
vndc  open. 
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JSio  answer  was  returned,  but  tlie  moaning 
continued  as  before,  and  was  more  distinctly 
lieard.  It  proceeded  from  the  inner  room, 
and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  entered 
tl'.e  cottage  and  saw  tlie  sufferer. 

Upon  the  low  truckle  bed  in  that  close, 
airless  little  room  laj  the  crippled  Alice — 
dying.  Yes,  even  an  inexperienced  eye  could 
see  at  a  glance  that  the  cliild  was  dying  fast. 
Her  lips  were  black  and  parched,  her  eyes 
■were  dim  and  glazed,  her  breath  came  in 
painful  gasps,  and  the  efforts  to  svv^allow  brought 
on  paroxysms  of  pain, 

Olive  could  well  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  girl  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  fatal  malady,  perhaps,  a  day  or  two  ago,  and 
had  been  taken  suddenly  worse  to-day.  The 
motlier  had  run  for  assistance  of  some  kind, 
and  meantime  the  poor  child,  growing  rapidly 
Avorse,  was  likely  to  die  quite  alone, 

A  great  wave  of  pity  swept  over  Clive. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  run 
needless  risk,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  him  an 
absolute  impossibility  to  go  away  coolly  and 
leave  a  sick  child  to  die  unwatched  and 
untended.  The  mother  would  not  be  long  gone; 
at  least,  he  would  stay  till  she  came  back. 

At  that  moment  the  girl  looked  up,  and 
murmured  a  hoarse  petition  for  water. 
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Clive  moistened  the  parched  lips,  and 
propped  up  the  gasping  child  in  an  easier 
position.  He  would  have  opened  the  window 
if  he  could,  for  the  air  was  very  foul  and 
turned  him  rather  sick,  but  he  could  not  manage 
it.  The  bed  was  in  the  way,  and  the  patient 
too  ill  to  be  disturbed.. 

As  he  moved  about  Alice  looked  hard  at 
bim  with  her  dim,  failing  eyes,  and  suddenly 
a  smile  like  a  shadowy  sunbeam  flickered  over 
lier  face. 

"It's  him!"  she  gasped,  hoarsely  yet  joy- 
fully, "him — as  I  thought — I'd  never  see  no 
more — I  begged  and  prayed  as  I  might  say 
good-bye.  God  does  hear  us — after  all — I  do 
believe!" 

Clive  was  mucli  touched,  more  by  the  look 
upon  the  dying  face  than  by  the  blunt  words 
barel}'-  articulated.  He  took  the  girl's  hand 
in  his  kindly. 

"I  am  here,  Alice,"  he  said ;  "can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you?" 

She  looked  up  with  more  of  consciousness 
than  before. 

"I'm  a-dying,  ain't  I?" 

One  moment's  pause,  and  the  simple,  truth- 
ful answer,  "I  think  so." 

"I'm  glad  on  it,  too.  I'd  like  to  die,  if  God 
really  cares  for  us,  as  Jack  says.  I  think,  per- 
(26) 
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haps,  he  tlo,  as  lie's  sent  you.  Will  you  stay 
with  me— till  I  die?" 

All  this  was  spoken  with  great  difficulty; 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  every  breath  drawn 
with  such  pain  must  be  the  last.  Clive  could 
only  stand  by  helpless  and  watch  the  terrible 
struggle. 

"I  will  not  leave  you,  Alice,"  he  said. 

She  understood  and  looked  her  gratitude, 
but  strength  and  life  were  ebbing  fast  away. 
With  a  great  effort  she  got  out  two  more 
words: 

"Music — sino^l " 

Iler  eyes  sought  his  face  imploringly.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  wanted  the  help  of  some 
sweet  sound  to  smooth  the  rough  path  she 
was  treading.  Strange  as  was  the  request  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place,  Clive  did  not 
hesitate,  and  his  clear,  sweet  voice  sounded 
forth  in  the  notes  of  that  great  and  beautiful 
Bong,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

He  sang  it  with  a  strange  new  sense  of  its 
wonderful  truth  and  power,  and  the  dying 
girl  listened  with  her  soul  in  her  eyes. 

"  It  is — like — angels,"  she  whispered,  Avith  a 
little  smile,  and  then,  gazing  into  his  face,  she 
tried  again  and  again  to  say  some  words  that 
her  parched  lips  refused  to  utter.  It  was 
a    message   to   Reince   poor   Alice   wished    to 
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send — a  message  asking  for  pardon  for  tlie  in- 
gratitude with  which  her  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness had  been  met.  But  though  Cliv  >  hent  down 
very  close  over  the  dying  girl,  he  could  barely 
catch  the  drift  of  what  she  wished  to  say; 
yet  his  smile  and  gentle  words  penetrated  the 
cloud  that  dimmed  her  sight  and  hearing,  and 
it  was  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips  that  the 
child  laid  down  the  burden  of  a  life  that  had 
known  but  little  of  joy  in  this  world.  lie — 
her  idol — had  been  with  her  in  the  hour  of 
death,  and  his  presence  had  made  very  bright  for 
her  the  dark,  rougli  passage.  To  her  clouded 
mind  it  was  the  foreshadowing  of  the  eternal 
love  that  would  meet  her  upon  the  farther 
shore. 

Clive  Dumaresq,  altliough  saddened  and 
shocked  by  having  ibr  the  fir.-;t  time  in  his 
life  witnessed  death,  did  not  feel  any  personal 
alarm  at  having  encountered  tlie  infection,  nor 
did  Reinee,  to  whom  he  told  the  tale,  express 
any  particular  fears.  Slio  saw  so  many  every 
day  who  were  constantly  with  the  sick,  that 
she  had  begun  to  lose  the  first  sense  of  fear 
lest  they  should  take  the  infection. 

But  two  days  later,  just  when  her  labors 
for  the  poor  of  the  hamlet  were  being  light- 
ened, a  terrible  trouble  at  home  fell  upon  the 
gii^. 
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At  tlie  dinner  table  tliat  clay  Clive  sat 
looking  white  and  strange.  He  could  not  eat, 
and  presently  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of 
headache  and  left  the  room  somewhat  abruptly. 
Rcinde  felt  a  curious  thrill  of  cold  dismay  run 
through  her.  She  seemed  to  know  from  the 
lirst  what  was  about  to  befall  them ;  she  fol- 
lowed him  the  moment  she  could  do  so  with- 
out disturbing  her  father  by  showing  undue 
anxiet}^,  and  found  him  already  in  bed,  his 
white  foce  oddly  flushed  despite  its  pallor,  and 
his  whole  frame  shivering  convulsively. 

."  Don't  come  near  me,  Reince,"  he  said, 
with  chattering  teeth.  "1  am  afraid  I've  got 
it." 

"We  will  send  for  Dr.  Meynal,"  answered 
Eeince,  quietly,  "it  may  be  only  a  chill." 

Brother  and  sister  looked  at  each  other  for 
a  moment,  and  sudden  tears  started  to  Rein^e's 
eyes.  Each  read  the  thought  of  the  other — 
each  knew  that  Clive  had  caught  the  malady 
from  the  cripple  girl,  who  had  had  it  in  its 
worst  form.  In  her  case  it  had  proved 
fatal  in  three  days  time.  What  would  it  do 
in  his? 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  came  in  at  this  moment 
and  saw  at  a  glance  that  her  son  was  ill.  A 
spasm  of  pain  crossed  her  face,  for  Clive  was 
the    idol    of    her    heart — not    otherwise    very 
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susceptible  to  love — and  a  cold  wave  of  fear 
swept  over  her,  too. 

"Has  he  been  near  any  infection?"  she 
asked  softly  of  Reineo. 

Clive  heard  the  question  and  answered  it 
for  himself. 

"Yes,  mother,  I  saw  a  child  die  throe 
days  ago.  There  was  nobody  else  there.  I 
could  not  let  her  die  alone." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  made  no  reply.  A  settled 
gravity  was  in  her  look  as  she  went  away  to 
despatch  a  summons  for  the  doctor.  Clive 
looked  after  her  with  rather  wistful  eyes. 

"  Poor  mother,"  he  said,  softly. 

'Rem6e  choked  back  an  inclination  to  sob, 
and  approached  the  bed  with  gentle  steps. 
He  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  keep  her  away ; 
but  she  smiled  and  sat  down  beside  him, 
taking  tlie  hot  hand  in  hers. 

"I  know  all  about  it,"  she  said,  quietly. 
"I  will  not  do  anything  rash;  but  you  must 
not  send  me  away,  Clive." — She  stopi^ed  sud- 
denly, and  he  added  the  words  she  had  not 
dared  even  to  think. 

"  We  may  not  have  so  very  much  longer 
to  be  together." 

There  had  been  so  much  of  death  all  round 
them  lately,  that  it  was  not  strange  for  such 
thoughts   to  occur   to    tliem,  even   in  the  first 
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moments,  before  tliey  had  had  any  medical 
opinion.  Clive,  with  all  his  vigor  and  bright- 
ness, had  never  been  robnst.  He  had  seldom 
ailed  anything  serious;  but  there  had  always 
been  an  undefined  feeling  in  the  minds  of  his 
family  that  a  severe  illness  would  go  rather 
hard  with  him. 

Eeinde  sat  beside  him  holding  his  hand, 
and  trj'ing  by  prayer  to  school  herself  to 
calmness  and  resignation.  Clive  lay  in  the 
passive  state  engendered  by  the  lassitude  of 
fever.  lie  had  straggled  hard  all  day  against 
an  overmastering  oppression  of  illness,  and  it 
was  almost  a  relief  to  give  way  at  last.  But 
for  tlie  rapidly  increasing  pain  in  his  throat 
he  could  have  been  absolutely  comfortable. 

Wulfric  Meynal  came  quickly.  Mrs,  Dum- 
aresq  accompanied  him  to  the  room.  His 
experienced  eye  took  in  his  patient's  condi- 
tion in  an  instant.  It  hardly  required  a  glance 
at  the  throat  before  the  diagnosis  was  com- 
plete. 

"I  know  I've  got  it,"  said  Clive,  hoarsely. 
"Don't  lot  Keinee  catch  it;  but  don't  banish 
her  altogetlier  if  you  can  help  it." 

"  We  will  try  to  compromise  matters," 
answered  Wulfric,  in  his  steady  tones,  with 
one  of  his  most  kindly  and  reassuring  glances 
at  the  girl.     Reiuee  njet  his  eye  with  a  quiet, 
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trustful  smile,  and  tliej  shook  hands,  whicli 
they  had  not  done  upon  his  entrance. 

Then  with  a  few  friendly  injunctions  to  his 
patient  to  keep  quiet  Wulfric  withdrew, 
together  Avith  Mrs.  Dumaresq,  and  Reince 
waited  in  a  sort  of  fever  of  anxiety  for  his 
opinion  of  the  case.  The  housekeeper  had 
come  in — an  old  and  faithful  servant,  invaluable 
in  times  of  sickness;  and  Reinee  slipped  away 
to  hear  the  doctors  report.  He  was  in  the 
hall  when  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case. She  went  straight  up  to  him  Avith  the 
confidence  of  an  old  friend. 

"Tell  me,  please.  Dr.  Meynal." 

He  looked  at  her  gravely,  kindly,  even 
tenderly. 

"I  am  afraid  your  brother  is  very  ill." 

"I  thought  so — is  it  the  same  form  as  the 
one  little  Alice  died  from?" 

"I  fear  it  is." 

"Do  you  think  he  will  die,  too?" 

The  question  was  very  simpl}^  asked,  per- 
haps that  was  Avhy  it  sounded  so  infinitely 
pathetic.  Wulfric  took  in  his  warm  clasp  the 
two  little  cold  hands  that  had  pressed  them- 
selves closely  together  as  she  spoke.  His 
voice  shook  a  very  little  as  he  answered  in 
deep  and  quiet  tones — "We  are  in  God's  hands, 
and    he   is    very   good.     Wc    will  ask  him  to 
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"bless  the  means  we  nse  and  to  make  him 
well.  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  save 
him,  if  I  could." 

Reinee  looked  up  gratefully.  Something  in 
the  face  of  this  strong  man  touched  her  very 
much.  She  had  always  felt  him  a  true 
friend — at  a  time  like  this  she  seemed  to  need 
his  presence  in  a  way  she  could  not  have 
explained. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  softly.  "I  believe 
you  Avould.     You  love  Clive,  I  know." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  very  quietly.  "I  love 
Clive — and  I  love  you,  too,  Reinee."  He  bent 
his  head  as  he  spoke  and  kissed  the  hands 
he  held  tenderly  and  reverently,  and  without 
another  word  or  look  he  was  gone,  leaving 
Eein^e  standing  where  he  left  her  as  one  in 
a  dream. 

Clive,  as  Wulfric  Meynal  had  anticipated, 
passed  the  night  fairly,  but  towards  the  fol- 
lowing evening  worse  symptoms  began  to  set 
in,  and  strong  and  painful  measures  had  to 
be  resorted  to,  that  had  the  effect  of  exhaust- 
ing him  fearfully,  leaving  him  sometimes 
almost  more  dead  than  alive. 

He  never,  however,  lost  consciousness,  and 
although  speech  was  all  but  impossible,  his 
glance  would  follow  Reinee  with  loving  tender- 
ness, and    she    could  understand  his  unspoken 
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wishes  better  than  any  one  else  could  do. 
He  often  wanted  to  be  read  to — to  hear  the 
word  of  life  from  the  Book  that  seems  so 
beautifully  appropriate  to  all  the  needs  of  this 
life,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  sick  and 
suffering. 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  would  sit  silently  by  whilst 
Reinee  read  to  her  brother  and  talked  to  him 
softly  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  they  shared 
together,  and  of  the  great  eternal  home  where 
partings  were  no  more.  "What  passed  through 
her  mind  at  these  times  no  one  could  say; 
only  there  was  a  strange,  new  gentleness  in 
her  manner,  and  a  peculiar  tenderness  not 
only  to  her  son,  but  to  her  daughter,  which 
the}''  had  never  received  from  her  before. 

Walfric  Meynal  was  backwards  and  forwards 
at  tlic  Hall  continually  during  these  trying 
days,  and  for  two  nights  he  sat  up  with 
Clive,  battling  against  the  terrible  foe  with 
a  determined  skill  and  power  that  seemed 
as  if  it  must  win  the  victory  at  last.  Tliosc 
who  helped  to  nurse  Clive  said  within  them- 
selves that  if  human  skill  could  avail  to  save 
him,  Dr.  Meynal  would  pull  him  through. 

One  point  in  Olive's  favor  was  his  quiet 
resignation  and  willingness  to  die  if  the  sum- 
mons should  come  for  him.  Bright  as  had 
been    his   life,  and    hapj^y    as    he    had    always 
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been,  he  was  yet  ready  to  lay  all  down  with- 
out a  murmur  if  it  should  be  required  of 
him. 

This  phase  perplexed  Mrs.  Dumaresq  not  a 
little.  She  was  alone  with  her  son  for  a 
brief  space  one  evening,  she  was  murmuring 
to  herself,  half  unconsciously: 

"Oh,  hard,  hard,  hard!  Too  terribly  and 
cruelly  hard." 

dive's  eyes  flashed  open  quickly. 

"It  is  not  hard  to  me,  mother,"  he  whis- 
pered, faintly. 

"What  is  not,  my  boy?" 

"Death,"  he  answered,  and  a  strange  gleam 
of  bright  light  seemed  to  flash  over  his  face. 

"Not  hard  to  leave  us  all,  and  go  away  no 
one  knows  where?" 

"Ah,  but  I  do  know,"  he  answered,  the 
light  deepening  strangely  in  his  dark  eyes. 
"It  is  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better. 
And   I  shall  not  be  lost — only  gone — before." 

Many  words  were  impossible;  even  these 
few  had  exhausted  him;  but  they  gave  food 
for  much  meditation  to  the  mother  who 
watched  in  silence  by  his  bedside. 

There  came  a  crisis  in  the  case  at  length 
— a  terrible  night  never  forgotten  by  any  of 
those  that  shared  Wulfric's  watch.  Mrs. 
Dumaresq    and    licince   never   left  the  sufferer 
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that  night,  and  many  times  it  seemed  as  if 
he  must  die  in  those  terrible  paroxysms  of 
breathlessness ;  but  Wulfric's  skill  and  strength 
and  tenderness  seemed  still  to  triumph  over 
the  relentless  foe,  and  as  the  morning  dawned 
they    saw  a  change    pass  over  the  loved  face. 

The  lines  of  })ain  and  distress  were  smoothed 
away,  a  look  of  peaceful  relief  took  the 
place  of  the  old  expression  of  resolute 
endurance.  The  breath  came  more  easily 
and  slowly,  and  the  dusky  flush  faded  to  a 
marble  whiteness.  The  watchers  almost  held 
their  breath  as  these  changes  very  gradually 
became  apparent.  Their  eyes  sought  Wulfric's 
face,  as  if  imploring  him  for  a  sign  as  to 
what  this  change  might  portend;  but  he  stood 
beside  the  bed  motionless  as  a  statue,  his 
fingers  on  the  patient's  pulse,  watching,  listen- 
ing intently. 

"Mother!"  Olive's  eyes  flashed  open  sud- 
denly and  fixed  themselves  upon  Mrs.  Dumar- 
esq,  who  aj^proached  and  bent  over  him. 
What  whispered  petition  he  poured  into, her 
ear  neither  Wulfric  nor  Reinee  could  hear,  as 
they  stood  together  a  little  apart.  They  saw 
Mrs.  Dumaresq  raise  her  eyes  and  flash  a 
quick  glance  at  them.  They  saw  a  tremor 
cross  her  face;  and  they  heard  her  say, 
quietly,  "I  promise,  Clive." 
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Then  tlie  old  sunny  smile  played  once 
again  over  the  still  face.  Was  it  the  last 
flicker  before  the  light  went  out? 

"Kiss  me,  mother;  kiss  me,  Keinee,"  he 
said. 

And  after  they  had  done  this  his  eyes 
closed,  and  presently  Wulfric  said,  in  low 
tones : 

"Thank  God,  that  is  a  natural  sleep;  the 
crisis  is  over,  and  I  believe  that  he  will 
live." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   REWARD. 

And  Clive  did  live.  That  night  was  the 
turuing-point  in  the  case,  and  from  that  time 
he  slowly  mended.  Some  anxiety  for  him  was 
still  felt,  for  the  severity  of  the  attack  had  so 
drained  away  his  strength  that  he  was  slow 
to  win  it  back;  but  he  did  improve  day  by 
day  and  week  by  week,  and  although  all  those 
that  loved  him  watched  over  him  with  trem- 
bling tenderness  and  care,  yet  there  was  every 
probability  of  a  good  recovery,  and  as  Clive 
used  to  say  playfully  to  his  mother,  "he  only 
went  on  playing  the  invalid  in  order  to  look 
interesting  and  get  his  own  way." 

To  Eeinee  he  was,  if  possible,  more  affec- 
tionate than  ever,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  ela- 
tiofl  sometimes  in  his  manner  towards  her  that 
she  could  not  quite  understand.  Reince  was 
herself  strangely  content  and  happy  in  those 
days.  Her  brother  had  been  given  back  to 
her,  her  father's  health  was  undoubtedly 
re-establishing  itself,  and  from  her  mother  she 
was  now  receiving  a  meed  of  (j^uict  tenderness 
that  was  as  new  as  it  was  sweet.  Since  they 
(413) 
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had  watched  together  over  what  had  seemed 
as  if  it  would  be  the  dying  bed  of  one  so 
near  and  dear  to  both,  mother  and  daughter 
had  drawn  very  closely  together,  and  beneath 
the  influence  of  Olive's  steadfast  and  tranquil 
confidence,  Mrs.  Dumaresq  had  learned  many 
lessons  which  each  day's  experience  was  bring- 
ing home  to  her  heart  with  new  power. 

What  it  was  that  she  had  promised  to  her 
son  upon  that  night  when  all  had  beheved 
that  he  must  die,  none  knew  save  themselves. 

Reince  never  asked,  but  the  day  was  coming 
when  she  was  to  know,  and  when  that  promise 
was  to  be  kept. 

Olive's  was  the  last  serious  case  of  diph- 
theria that  occurred  in  the  place.  It  had  been 
on  the  decline  before,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
convalescent,  the  malady  had  quite  disappeared; 
and  under  the  improved  sanitary  conditions 
which  Wulfric  had  urged  upon  the  authorities, 
it  seemed  ])robable  that  the  place  would  be 
more  healthy  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Wulfric  had  not  spared  himself  during  tliis 
time  of  sickness  and  trouble.  He  had  worked 
hand  and  head,  night  and  day,  against  the  com- 
mon foe,  and  had  won  golden  opinions  from 
his  townsfolk  as  well  as  from  the  sufferers 
themselves. 

No  one  attempted  to   deny  or  even  to  doubt 
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that  it  was  to  his  forethought,  skill,  and  inclomi- 
lable  energy  that  they  owed  the  salvation  of 
many  valuable  lives,  as  well  as  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  infection,  and  if  the  young 
doctor's  popularity  had  been  doubtful  before, 
it  was  an  established  fact  now. 

But  Wulfric  was  not  to  escape  scot-free  from 
his  unremitting  exertions  during  this  trying 
time.  He  did  not,  indeed,  fall  a  victim  to  the 
scourge  itself,  being,  as  he  expressed  it,  infec- 
tion proof;  but  when  once  the  strain  had  passed, 
and  the  need  for  such  ceaseless  labor  abated, 
then  the  reaction  began  to  set  in,  and  tlie 
intense  personal  anxiety  he  had  suffered  on 
Olive's  accovnit  helped  to  exhaust  such  strength 
as  was  left  him  after  the  month  of  perpetual 
toil. 

He  did  not  break  down  altogether,  but  he 
went  about  looking  like  the  shadow  of  his  for- 
mer self,  and  each  day  found  him  more  unfit 
for  his  work,  and  more  worn  out  at  its  end 
than  the  one  before  had  done. 

Barbara  and  Cclia  pleaded  in  vain  that  he 
would  spare  himself  and  go  away  for  a  change 
and  rest.  He  replied,  with  unwonted  irritability 
that  he  was  quite  well,  and  told  them  "not  to 
bother  him  any  more." 

Mrs.  Mcynal  was  less  observant  than  usual 
at    this    time,    being   much   engrossed    by   the 
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preparations  for  Celia's  marriage,  which  was 
to  take  place  some  time  early  in  the  autumn; 
as  Frank  Leslie  had  had  the  presentation  of 
a  small  country  Hving  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
was  to  enter  upon  his  duties  early  in  October, 
lie  wished  to  take  Celia  with  him  to  the  new 
home,  and  the  marriage  was  consequently  to 
take  place  about  the  middle  of  September. 
This  approaching  event  occupied  the  minds  of 
mother  and  daughter  very  much,  and  it  was 
only  Barbara  who  had  leisure  to  feel  really 
distressed  by  fears  for  Wulfric. 

But  there  were  others  upon  whom  his  wan 
looks  and  visible  failure  of  strength  were  not 
lost.  Reince's  sweet  e3"es  rested  upon  him 
sometimes  with  a  vague  sense  of  trouble,  and 
as  Clive  recovered  more  and  more  of  his  nor- 
mal strength  he,  too,  would  look  sharply  at 
Wulfric  and  draw  his  own  conclusions  about 
hi  in. 

And  when  the  day  came  on  which  the  young 
doctor  recommended  for  his  convalescent  patient 
a  change  to  a  more  bracing  air,  Clive  stretched 
his  limbs  and  laughed,  as  he  answered,  "I'll 
go  gladly  on  one  condition,  Meynal,  and  that 
is  that  you  go  with  me." 

"I?"  questioned  Wulfric,  rather  sharply. 

"Yes,  you,"  returned  Clive.  "I've  had  the 
idea   in  my  head  ever  since  a  friend  of  mine 
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wrote  to  offer  me  the  use  of  a  sliooting"'box 
of  his  in  Scotland  that  he  won't  want  till 
the  twelfth  of  August — a  good  six  weeks  off. 
It  is  a  jolly  place,  all  amongst  the  moors, 
where  the  air  is  like  new  wine,  and  will 
make  new  fellows  of  both  of  us.  Come, 
Meynal,  be  reasonable;  yon  want  a  change 
more  than  I  do,  and  you  know  it.  Come 
with  me  to  Scotland  next  week." 

Wulfric  drew  a  long  breath. 

"There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better — • 
if " 

"If  what?" 

"The  practice  I  was  thinking  of." 

"Oh,  bother  the  practice  I  You  must  get  a 
locum  tenens.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  you  are  horribly  seedy,  and  will  break 
down  sooner  or  later  if  you  go  on  like  this. 
Be  a  sensible  fellow,  and  give  up  before  you 
are  forced." 

Wulfric  rested  his  aching  head  on  his 
h'and. 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Clivc;  and  it  is 
inexpressibly  tempting.     When  do  you  go?" 

"Can  you  be  ready  by  Monday  morning? 
To-day  is  Thursday." 

"Yes,    I'll    try.     I    dare   say   I    can.     It    is 
very  good  your  asking  me,  Clive,     I  shouldn't 
liavc  energy  to  make  a  start  alone." 
27^ 
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"Exactly,  and  I  don't  feel  man  enough  to 
travel  without  a  medical  attendant,"  answered 
Clive,  his  e3^es  twinkling  with  a  sort  of 
sleepy  humor.  "Then  that  is  all  settled. 
You'll  be  ready  to  start  on  Monday  for  town, 
and  we  will  go  north  in  a  sleeping-car  that 
night.  Leave  all  tlie  rest  to  me.  You'll 
have  quite  enough  on  your  hands  without 
being  botliercd  by  plans." 

This  was  true  enough.  "Wulfric  was  feel- 
ing wretchedly  ill  and  exhausted,  and  tlie 
very  sense  of  relaxation  that  came  with  the 
resolution  to  give  up  work  and  take  a  holi- 
day seemed  to  make  any  kind  of  exertion 
the  more  difficult.  But  when  he  went  home 
and  told  Barbara  what  had  happened,  he  was 
relieved  of  all  further  trouble  in  the  matter. 
She  wrote  the  needful  letters,  securing  him 
a  substitute,  let  people  know  of  the  arrange- 
ment, settled  matters  as  to  the  housing  of 
the  new  comer,  and  promised  to  look  after 
things  in  his  absence  as  far  as  the  poorer 
patients  were  concerned,  and  keep  him  well 
informed  of  everything. 

Wulfric  was  very  grateful  for  the  ca[)able 
energy  thus  displayed  by  his  sister,  and  his 
quiet  thanks  and  the  smile  with  which  he 
told  her  that  Fergus  would  find  himself  a 
lucky  fellow  some  day,  was  reward  enough  to 
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the  warm-hearted  girl,  who  was  never  happier 
than  when  actively  engaged  in  some  service 
for  her  favorite  brother. 

Mrs.  Meynal  had  no  complaints  now  against 
Wulfric.  She  was  thoroughly  aroused  to 
anxiety  by  his  looks,  and  entered  witli  more 
energy  than  was  usual  with  her  into  the 
arrangements  to  facilitate  his  early  departure. 

He  was  very  listless  and  unwell  himself, 
so  much  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
regard  with  much  sense  of  pleasure  the  pro- 
posed change ;  still  the  idea  of  rest  was  very 
welcome,  and  he  knew  that  when  once  ho 
had  got  away  from  the  association  of  the 
place  where  he  had  worked  so  hard,  and 
known  so  much  of  anxiety  and  distress,  he 
should  be  his  old  self  again.  Change  and 
bracing  up  were  all  he  needed,  and  he  was 
glad  that  they  were  forced  upon  him  without 
any  need  for  exertion  on  his  part. 

Clive  and  his  mother  had  a  long  talk  after 
"Wulfric  had  left  that  day,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  Reince  and  Mr.  Dumaresq, 
together  with  a  good  many  servants,  started 
for  Scotland  the  next  day,  whilst  mother  and 
son  remained  at  the  Hall  till  Monday,  and 
took  Wulfric  Meynal  with  them. 

Wulfric  was  feeling  so  languid  and  ill  that 
he    hardly    troubled   his   head  over  the  unex- 
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pected  presence  of  Mrs.  Dumaresq  and  her 
maid,  lie  supposed  at  first  that  they  were 
only  going  up  to  town;  and  even  when  he 
found  out  that  they  were  in  the  Scotch 
express  with  him  and  his  friend,  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a  family  party 
he  was  invited  to  join  at  the  shooting  box. 
He  quite  believed  that  he  and  Clive  were  to 
share  it  together. 

They  arrived  there  rather  early  in  the 
morning,  and  both  he  and  his  patient  were 
sufficiently  fatigued  with  the  long  night  jour- 
ney to  go  straight  to  their  rooms,  and  Wul- 
frio  slept  until  wakened  by  the  westering 
sun,  which  was  now  slanting  into  the  room, 
and  glinting  upon  his  face  from  the  half- 
opened  casement. 

"  He  found  that  it  was  seven  o'clock  and 
that  he  had  slept  nearly  twelve  hours.  He 
felt  better  already.  The  keen,  sharp  air 
blowing  off  the  heathery  moorland  stirred 
his  pulses  and  gave  him  a  new  feeling  of 
vigor.  He  was  glad  to  think  that  the  dinner 
hour  could  not  be  very  far  distant. 

Eemembering  Mrs.  Dumaresq's  presence  in 
the  house  he  dressed  himself  with  scrupulous 
propriety  and  descended  to  the  drawing-room, 
but  at  the  open  door-way  he  paused  with  a 
start    of    surprise,  fur    there    was    Eeinee,  the 
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only  occupant  of  tlie  room,  standing  besidea 
the  long  French  window,  and  singing  softly 
to  herself. 

In  a  minute  she  had  seen  him  and  had 
advanced  A\'ith  a  graceful  and  gracious  wel- 
come. 

"But,  Miss  Dumaresq,  how  came  you  here? 
I  thought  it  was  only  Clive  who  was  coming 
north." 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Rcinee,  with  a  bright 
smile,  "did  you  think  we  could  spare  our 
boy  and  lose  sight  of  him  whilst  he  is  still 
so  much  the  invalid.  Not  even  our  confi- 
dence in  you,  Dr.  ^Ntejaial,  could  quite  recon- 
cile us  to  that.  Did  you  think  it  was  to 
the  luxury  of  a  bachelor-household  j^ou  were 
coming?  Clive  should  not  have  deluded  you 
by  that  tempting  proposition  only  to  disap- 
point you  in  the  end." 

Reinee  si)oke  with  the  frank  gaiety  so  nat- 
ural to  her,  but  the  light  in  the  dark  eyes 
bent  u])oii  her  made  her  suddenly  pause  and 
color.  They  had  not  been  alone  together, 
those  two,  since  the  day  on  which  Clive  had 
been  stricken  down  so  nearly  to  death,  when 
he  had  pressed  his  lips  u[)on  Rciuce's  hand, 
and  told  her  that  he  loved  her. 

Neither  of  them  had  forgotten  that  moment, 
and   it    was    suddenly    present    in   both    their 
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iniiicls  tills  evening  as  they  stood  together  in 
the  sunset  glow. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  here,  Reinee,"  said  Wul- 
fric,  very  quietly,  with  just  a  little  iiesitation 
upon  the  Christian  name  which  robbed  his  use 
of  it  from  the  least  suspicion  of  undue  familiar- 
ity, "for  I  have  something  to  say  to  you — 
something  to  explain — and  tliis  meeting  will 
give  me  my  opportunity." 

Her  eyes  had  been  cast  down,  but  now  they 
were  raised  for  a  moment  to  his,  and  some- 
thing in  the  sweet  serenity  and  trustfulness  he 
read  in  their  calm  depths  made  his  heart  beat 
with  unwonted  rapidity.  The  entrance,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Dumaresq  put  an  end  to  the  tele- 
d-iete,  nor  was  it  renewed  during  the  pleasant 
evening  that  followed.  Reinee  played  and  sang 
to  them,  whilst  Chve  lay  on  the  sofa  and 
teased  his  sister,  or  caressed  the  deerhound 
whom  they  had  found  as  a  fixture  in  the  house. 
Wulfric  })layed  chess  and  talked  politics  with 
Mr.  Dumaresq,  and  he  was  somewhat  closely 
watched  and  listened  to  by  his  hostess, 
although  he  was  not  in  the  least  aware  of  it. 

That  night  Mrs.  Dumaresq  followed  Reinee 
into  her  room,  and  began  to  speak  with  an 
abruptness  unusual  with  her. 

"  Clive  tells  me,"  she  said,  looking  straight 
at   her  daughter,   "  ihat   he   believes   you    and 
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Wulfric  Meynal  to  be  mutually  attacliccT.  Is 
tills  so?" 

Eeinee's  fair  face  iluslicd,  but  lier  glance  did 
not  falter. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  with  a  little  quiver  in 
her  voice,  "  that  is  a  very  hard  question  to 
answer  now.  Please  do  not  ask  me  any  more, 
but  trust  me  to  tell  you  everything,  if  there  is 
anything  you  ought  to  know;  and  to  keep  the 
promise  I  made  you,  never  to — to — to  act  in 
great  things  Avithout  your  consent." 

Mrs.  Dumaresq  looked  at  her  daughter  stead- 
ily, her  lips  quivering  slightly;  then  she  took 
Reinde's  face  between  her  hands,  and  kissed  it. 

"  You  are  a  good  child,"  she  said,  with  more 
of  feeling  than  was  expressed  by  tiie  words 
alone.  "  You  have  always  been  a  loving  and 
dutiful  daughter,  and  I  will  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  future  happiness.  I  can  keep  a 
promise,  too,  and  it  is  after  all  less  hard  to  sac- 
rifice pride  than  love.  If  you  discover  in  days 
to  come  that  you  and  Wulfric  Meynal  love 
one  another,  you  may  promise  yourself  to  him 
with  my  free  consent.  Yes,  child,  I  have 
learned  some  lessons  of  late,  and  I  would 
rather,  I  trust  now,  see  you  married  to  a  good 
and  a  God-fearing  man,  than  the  wife  of  one 
who  could  only  bring  you  wealth  and  rank 
without  happiness  and  peace." 
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"  Mother!  mother!"  cried  Reinee,  breaking 
into  sudden  lia])py  tears.  "Oli,  dear,  dear 
mother,  you  have  made  me  so  happy — so  very 
happy,  I  can  never  be  glad  or  grateful 
enough." 

Tiie  days  that  followed  seemed  to  fly  upon 
wings.  It  was  not  easy  for  "Wulfric  to  see 
Eeinee  alone,  for  he  was  in  great  request  him- 
self, and  she  was  more  shy  than  was  usual 
with  her.  But  in  the  cordial  unconstrained 
atmosphere  of  that  house  it  was  impossible  to 
be  anything  but  happy  and  content,  and  Wul- 
fric was  for  once  ready  to  let  himself  drift 
along  and  make  no  great  efforts  to  take  the 
management  of  events  into  his  own  hands. 

ITis  bodily  health  establislied  itself  rapidly, 
far  more  rapidly  than  did  that  of  Clive,  who 
still  looked  white  and  frail,  and  was  incapable 
of  any  prolonged  exertion.  Wulfric  and  Reinee 
were  his  devoted  slaves,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  which  of  the  three  enjoyed  this  close 
companionship  the  most. 

And  Clive,  who  watched  these  two  with  the 
keenness  of  an  unselfish  love,  was  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
had  arrived  before,  and  was  anxious  for  an 
understanding  to  be  arrived  at  between  them, 
as  he  had  a  lingering  fear  lest  some  scruple 
on  Wulfric's  part  should  allow  him  to  consider 
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her   wealtli    and    birtli    as    a  barrier  "between 

thera. 

It  was  liis  doiog  at  lengtli  that  an  excur- 
sion was  planned  to  a  distant  ruin,  to  wliicli 
he  and  his  parents  should  proceed  in  a  car- 
riage, and  the  other  two  on  horseback.  This 
arrangement  would  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  saj  anything  that  might  be  upon  their 
minds;  and  yet  there  was  nothing  strained 
in  the  situation.  Wulfric  could  speak  or  be 
silent  as  he  chose. 

Plad  Clive  but  known  it,  there  was  little 
need  for  words  now  between  Wulfric  and  his 
sister.  That  sympathy  of  soul  that  seems  so 
often  to  bind  two  natures  together,  had,  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  been  exercising  its  sweet 
spell  over  both  their  hearts ;  and  the  footing 
on  which  he  Avas  placed  in  the  house  made  it 
plain  to  Wulfric  that  he  need  not  let  pride  or 
humility  (it  is  sometimes  hard  to  know  which 
it  should  be  called)  stand  in  his  way.  He 
loved  Reinee — he  believed  himself  loved  by 
her  in  return;  and  now  he  felt  certain  that 
her  parents  would  not  attempt  to  oppose  her 
in  following  out  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart. 
A  deep  sense  of  happiness  and  well-being  had 
settled  n|)on  his  spirit;  and  for  this  each  day 
of  his  life  he  thanked  the  great  Giver  of  all 
good  things. 
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As  tliey  rode  over  the  Avikl,  trackless  moor 
together,  and  watched  the  wavering  lights  and 
shadows,  as  the  sunshine  chased  the  clouds 
across  the  quivering  blue  sky,  a  great  sense  of 
peace  and  delight  came  over  them  both.  It 
seemed  as  if  thej  two  were  in  some  beautiful 
new  world,  alone  with  each  other,  and  with 
him  who  had   made   it   very  good. 

At  the  top  of  a  moorland  ridge  which  com- 
manded a  wide  view  over  ranges  of  purple 
hills  and  dark  fir-crowned  ridges,  they  drew 
rein  by  mutual  consent  and  gazed  before 
them  as  in  a  dream. 

"Is  it  not  lovclj?"  said  Rcince,  softlj^,  at 
length. 

Her  voice  seemed  to  break  the  spell  of 
silence.  Wulfric  took  off  his  hat  and  shook 
back  the  tumbled  hair  from  his  brow,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath  as  he  did  so.  Then  he 
turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"Eeince,"  he  said. 

Iler  eyes  sought  his  with  a  sweet,  trusting 
confidence.  She  knew  what  was  coming,  and 
yet  she  did  not  blush  or  tremble.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  this  supreme  moment  of  her  life 
had  been  lived  many  times  over  before. 

He  wheeled  his  horse  round  till  he  could 
look  into  her  face,  held  out  his  hand  to  meet 
hers,  and  lifted  it  to  his  lips. 
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"Reinee,"  lie  said,  in  his  deepest,  lowest 
tone,  "my  Reinee — is  it  my  Reinee?" 

"Yes,  Wulfric,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile 
quivering  over  her  face  like  moonlight  upon 
rippling  water,  whilst  the  dew  of  happy  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes.  He  bent  his  head  and 
kissed  her,  and  lifting  his  hat  again,  he  said, 
very   quietly   and   reverently;     "Thank  God." 

Perhaps  no  words  could  have  chimed  in 
better  with  Rcinee's  own  feelings,  or  have  set 
so  sweet  a  seal  upon  their  unspoken  vows. 
Siie  looked  up  in  his  face  and  read  there  all 
that  depth  of  love  that  his  lips  could  never 
frame  in  words,  and  which  she  felt  it  sweeter 
to  be  understood  rather  than  spoken. 

Perhaps  no  Avoman  was  ever  more  silently 
wooed  and  won  than  Reinee  Dumaresq;  but 
to  her  that  silence  of  love  was  golden  indeed, 
and  she  did  not  wish  it  to  be  broken. 

lie  read  her  thought  in  her  face,  and  smiled 
with  a  tender  love  and  pride. 

"You  understand  me,  my  Reinde,"  he  said 
at  last,  very  gently.  "I  need  not  try  to  tell 
you  how  I  love  vou." 

"No,"  she  answered,  softly.  "I  understand; 
I  love  you,  too." 

And  then  in  the  sweet  silence  of  unspeak- 
able content,  they  rode  on  together  over  the 
sunny  moorland. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  RETUEN  OF  THE  PRODIGAL, 

WuLFRic  Meynal  was  not  destined  to  enjoy 
undisturbed  the  six  weeks  holiday  he  had 
promised  himself. 

Within  three  weeks  of  the  day  upon  which 
he  and  Reince  had  plighted  their  troth  on 
the  sunny  moor,  he  was  summoned  to  St. 
Hilda  on  important  family  business.  It  was 
Mr.  Dart,  the  solicitor,  who  had  written  in 
the  first  instance,  and  he  implied  that  the 
matter  he  had  to  communicate  was  of  an 
agreeable  nature,  and  advantageous  to  his  old 
friends  and  clients. 

Wulfric  had  entirely  recovered  his  wonted 
health  and  strength.  Happiness  is  the  best 
tonic  in  all  the  world,  and  he  had  been  enjoy- 
ing life  during  the  past  weeks  as  perhaps  lie 
had  never  done  in  all  his  hfe  before.  A 
gracious  sense  of  well-being  had  settled  down 
upon  him.  He  felt  within  him  the  spring  of 
hope  and  confidence  that  makes  a  man  strong 
to  labour,  that  sweetens  toil,  and  gives  a  zest 
to  life,  and  does  not  fail  nor  falter,  but 
strengthens  with  time  and  deepens  with  years, 
(428) 
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Love  had  come  into  liis.  life,  a  deep,  true, 
God-given  love,  and  it  had  transformed  him 
at  once  into  a  new  being. 

He  left  Reince  at  the  call  of  duty,  and  pro- 
ceeded home  to  learn  what  it  was  that  had 
happened. 

A  wealthy  bachelor  uncle  of  Mrs.  Meynal's 
had  died,  lie  was  an  eccentric  old  man,  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  his  niece  during  his 
lifetime,  save  by  an  occasional  present  of  game, 
but  at  his  death  he  had  bequeathed  his  entire 
fortune  to  her  and  her  children,  raising  them 
at  once  to  wealth  and  independence. 

The  bulk  of  the  property  was  Mrs.  Meynal's 
for  her  lifetime,  afterwards  to  pass  to  her 
children;  but  there  was  a  substantial  legacy 
to  each  one  now,  and  to  Wulfric  was  left  the 
plate,  pictures  and  furniture  of  tlie  old  man, 
as  well  as  a  valuable  library.  This  bequest 
had  been  added  in  a  codicil  shortly  before  his 
death,  with  an  intimation  of  the  satisfaction 
it  had  given  him  to  hear  of  his  great-nephew's 
skill  and  success  at  St.  Hilda,  as  well  as  of 
his  benevolence  and  philanthropy. 

The  old  man's  affairs  were  in  scrupulous 
order,  and  the  legal  formalities  would  be  con- 
cluded as  soon  as  the  opening  of  the  session 
permitted  the  transaction  of  business,  and, 
meantime,    the   family    could    draw   upon    the 
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"bankers  for  nii}''  advance  in  reason  that  they 
■wanted,  and  felt  at  once  what  a  difference  to 
each  one  of  them  this  unexpected  access  of 
wealth  would  make. 

Of  course,  it  relieved  Wulfric  at  once  from 
the  onus  of  the  support  of  his  mother,  and 
the  establishment  she  required  for  her  com- 
fort. He  was  no  longer  tied  to  St.  Hilda, 
but  could  seek  a  wider  sphere  of  action  as 
he  chose.  He  had  private  means  of  his  own 
now,  as  well  as  excellent  prospects  for  the 
future,  and  was,  even  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  no  such  very  unequal  match  for 
Eeinee  Dumaresq. 

Reinee  saw  everything  as  he  did,  and  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  so  long  as  his 
mother  needed  him  their  home  should  be  at 
St.  Hilda. 

"With  you,  Wulfric,  is  home  and  happiness 
to  me,"  she  wrote,  for  they  had  not  yet 
returned  to  the  Hall,  but  were  visiting  friends 
in  Scotland,  and  that  exactly  expressed  Wul- 
fric's  own  state  of  mind.  Let  him  once  have 
Reinee  for  his  wife,  and  he  had  no  wish  left 
to  satisfy,  save  that  he  might  do  his  duty  by 
her  and  all  those  entrusted  to  him  in  what- 
soever relation  it  might  be. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  brightness  one 
dark    shadow    lay    upon    the    home.     Nothing 
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had  been  heard  of  Gerald  all  through  the 
year.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  vanished  utterly 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  had  learned 
enough  of  his  past  life  since  he  had  left  home 
to  be  filled  with  the  greatest  anxiety;  but 
over  his  present  hung  mysterious  silence  that 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  be  broken. 

It  was  a  trouble  they  did  not  s})eak  of  very 
often,  it  seemed  to  lie  too  deep  for  words,  but 
it  was  very  keenly  felt,  and  every  possible 
step  was  taken  to  find  him,  and  taken  in  vain. 
It  sometimes  seemed  as  if  the  certain  news 
of  his  death  would  be  a  relief. 

But  all  dark  days  'have  an  end  at  length — 
and  so  did  this  one. 

Autumn  had  followed  the  footsteps  of  sum- 
mer, a  bright,  dry,  healthy  autumn  tliat  swept 
away  all  the  illness  that  had  hung  about  dur- 
ing the  spring.  The  trees  Avere  yet  in  full 
foliage,  the  world  was  briglit  and  sunny,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  trouble  and  sorrow  ought  to 
be  banished  from  all  hearts, 

Celia  had  been  married  that  week,  and  had 
gone  away  to  the  new  life  and  new  home 
awaiting  her.  Wulfric  was  thinking  of  the 
day  when  he  should  claim  Reinee  as  his  very 
own,  and  he  smiled  a  little  in  the  twilight 
as  he  often  did  now  when  alone.  He  way 
sitting  beside  his  mother's  couch,  and  Barbara 
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was  reading  at  the  window  by  the  fading 
light. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  softly  and  Juliet 
Granby  entered  the  room.  She  was  closely 
followed  by  some  one  else,  and  she  hung  back 
a  little  in  the  shadow;  but  the  other  advanced 
quickly  and  knelt  down  beside  Mrs.  Meyual's 
couch. 

"Mother,"  said  a  familiar  voice,  but  there 
was  a  new  ring  in  it  since  last  it  was  heard, 
as  well  as  a  quiver  of  deep  feeling — "Mother, 
I  have  come  home." 

There  was  a  deep  silence  then  for  many 
minutes,  broken  only  by  the  sobbing  of  both 
mother  and  son. 

"Gerald I     My  boy — my  boy!" 

"Mother,  motlier,  can  you  forgive  me?  Ah, 
if  you  only  knew  all  you  never  could!" 

"My  boy!  My  boy!  Oh,  my  Gerald,  you 
liave  come  back  to  me!  What  does  any  thing- 
else  matter,  so  long  as  I  have  you  safe?" 

Feeling  that  mother  and  son  should  be  left 
alone  for  awliile,  Wulfric  and  Barbara  softly 
withdrew,  together  with  Juliet  Granby,  who 
had  brought  the  wanderer  home. 

They  turned  to  her  eagerly  in  the  lighted 
ball  without,  to  know  the  meaning  of  this 
strange,  sudden  return.     It  was  soon  explained. 

"You  know  I  went  up  to  town  three  months 
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ago  to  your  liospital,  Wulfric;  wliat  a  differ- 
ent place  it  was  from  the  Aylcester  Infirmary! 
you  cannot  think  how  kind  they  all  were  nor 
how  I  enjoyed  my  visit.  I  had  the  run  of 
the  wards;  I  might  go  anywhere  and  see 
everything.  It  was  most  interesting.  A  week 
ago  I  went  to  visit  the  Convalescent  Home 
out  in  the  country,  and  there  it  was  I  found 
—Gerald." 

"Found  Gerald!" 

"Yes,  getting  better  from  a  long  iUness, 
brought  on,  he  says,  by  his  own  excesses  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  by  the  poverty  and  priva- 
tion into  which  it  led  him.  He  was  living 
there  under  another  name — everyone  knew  he 
was  a  gentleman,  but  he  would  say  nothing 
abotit  himself.  He  has  told  me  his  tale,  it  is 
very  dreadful  and  sad,  but  he  has  repented,  oh, 
so  humbly!  I  am  sure  the  past  must  all  be 
forgiven."  Tears  stood  in  Juliet's  eyes,  but 
she  dashed  them  away  and  went  on  bravely, 
"He  had  resolved  never,  never  to  go  home 
until  he  had  redeemed  the  past,  and  won  back 
for  himself  the  position  he  had  lost.  He  was 
80  humble  and  yet  so  firm  that  I  hardly  knew 
him  again.  We  had  both  learned  the  same 
lesson.  I  think,"  she  added,  with  a  tremulous 
little  smile. 

"But  in  a  very  different  school,"  auid  Wul- 
28 
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fric,  gravely.  "Aad  so  3^011  brought  him  home, 
Juliet?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  her  color  rising  slightly. 
"He  saw,  by-and-by,  that  it  would  be  right 
to  do  it,  so  he  has  come." 

The  drawing-room  door  opened  and  Gerald 
appeared. 

"Juliet,"  he  said,  "I  want  you." 

He  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  towards 
his  mother's  couch.  Wulfric  and  Barbara 
followed  at  a  little  distance. 

*'  Mother,"  he  said,  "  it  was  Juliet  who  found 
me,  and  it  is  she  who  has  brought  me  home 
to  you.  We  love  one  another,  and  she  is 
going  to  trust  me,  and  to  wait  for  me  until  I 
can  make  her  my  wife.  You  will  love  her  as 
a  daughter,  will  you  not?" 

Mrs.  Meyual  opened  her  arms  to  embrace  the 
girl,  and  Gerald  continued  speaking  in  a  more 
manly  way  tlian  they  had  ever  heard  him  do 
before. 

*'  We  came  home  yesterday,"  he  said.  "Mrs. 
Granby  welcomed  us,  and  to-day  I  went  to  see 
Mr.  Dart.  He  has  promised  most  kindly  to 
receive  me  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  he 
would  have  done  eighteen  months  ago,  when 
I  finished  my  articles,  if  I  had  not  been  so 
obstinately  set  against  the  law,  and  so  conceited 
about    my    talents.     He    told    me    about    the 
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legacy  that  lias  come  to  mc.  It  will  take 
about  two-tliirds  to  wipe  out  the  miserable 
debts  I  have  contracted,  and  which  I  thought 
would  weigh  me  down  for  years.  The  rest 
will  be  a  sort  of  nest  egg,  and  in  a  few  years 
time  I  hope  to  make  a  home  which  I  can 
ask  Juliet  to  share  with  me ;  mother,  you  will 
give  me  your  blessing,  I  know.  I  dare  not 
ask  to  live  under  your  roof  again,  but,  at  least, 
I  may  hope  to  see  you  olten,  and  to  show  by 
my  future  life  how  utterly  I  repent  the  past.*' 
"My  boy,  my  boy,  come  to  me  now,"  cried 
the  mother,  in  deep  yet  happy  agitation, 
"your  mother's  house  sliall  always  be  your 
home — come  to  it  now,  and  bring  j^our  wife 
with  you;  it  shall  be  lier  home,  too,  as  she  is 
yours.  Listen,  m^y'dcar,  dear,  boy;  I  am  a 
rich  woman  now,  but  what  are  riches  to  mo 
if  I  am  to  lose  all  my  children?  Cclia  is 
gone  already;  Wulfric  will  soon  make  a  home 
of  his  own,  and  everybody  tells  mc  that  he 
has  a  career  before  him  and  caimot  always 
hide  his  talents  here.  Barbara  must  leave  me 
shortly;  I  do  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
her  Iiapi)iness — but  you,  Gerald,  can  you  not 
stay  and  let  Jidiet  be  the  daughter  of  my  old 
age?  My  dear,"  she  said,  stroking  the  girl's 
bowed  head,  "they  have  told  mc  that  you 
do   not  like  the  quiet  life  at  St.  Hilda;    I  do 
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not  want  to  be  selfish  or  unreasonable — but — 
but " 

"Oil,  Mrs.  Meynal — motlier,  if  you  will  let 
me  call  you  so — please  clo  not  remind  me  of 
those  foolish,  wieked  thoughts  of  discontent 
and  pride  of  which  I  am  so  heartily 
ashamed;  I  love  St.  Ililda  now.  I  know 
that  it  is  not  where  we  are  but  what  we  are 
that  makes  us  happy  or  miserable.  If  you 
want  me,  I  will  come;  I  will  love  you  and 
nurse  you,  and  be  a  daughter  to  you,  if  you 
will  let  mc.  I  have  never  known  a  mother 
of  my  own,  but  Gerald's  mother  will  be  mine 
now  1 " 

Mrs.  Meynal  clasped  the  girl  in  her  arms. 
She  had  known  her  from  childhood  and  had 
been  fond  of  her;  but  this  bond  was  some- 
thing altogether  new  and  sweet. 

Gerald  turned  to  Wuliric  and  held  out  his 
band. 

"I  have  not  had  time  to  speak  to  you 
yet,"  he  said;  "I  am  quite  ashamed  to  look 
you  in  the  face,  but  you  are  a  brother  that 
gives  one  confidence.     You  never  bear  malice." 

His  voice  shook  with  a  feeling  he  was 
afraid  would  over-master  him.  This  home- 
coming tried  his  self-command  sorely. 

Wulfric  smiled  in  cordial,  brotherly  fash- 
ion. 
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"I  should  not  be  -vvortli  miicli  if  I  did. 
My  dear  boy,  I  need  not  say  how  ghid  I  am 
to  "welcome  you  back — like  this." 

Gerald's  face  quivered.  He  drew  hi3 
brother  aside  and  said,  in  low,  brokea  tones: 
"If  you  knew  all  the  slough  I  have  been 
dragged  through,  I  wonder  if  you  could  wel- 
come me  still." 

Wulfric  laid  his  hand  upon  Gerald's  shoul- 
der and  looked  earnestly  at  him. 

"It  has,  at  least,  taught  you  a  lesson  you 
are  not  likely  to  forget,  Gerald.  Let  bygones 
be  bygones;  we  did  not  quite  understand  one 
another  in  old  days,  and  the  fault  was  mine 
as  well  as  yours.  Had  I  been  wiser  I  might 
have  helped  you  more;  but,  at  least,  for  the 
future  we  will  be  friends,  and  that  will  atone 
for  much." 

"You  are  worth  calling  a  friend,  Wulf," 
said  Gerald,  with  a  dawning  smile;  "you  are 
the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived,  and  I  am 
proud  to  call  you  my  brother.  You  are  going 
to  get  your  reward  now,  though,  so  I  hear. 
I  wish  3^ou  joy,  old  fellow,  with  all  my  heart. 
You  deserve  it  if  ever  any  man  did." 

A  light  shot  into  "Wulfric's  eyes  and  illa- 
minated  all  his  face. 

"Thanks,  Gerald,"  he  answered,  heartily.  "I 
don't  deserve  it;    but  I  am  very  happy." 
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That  evening  sitting  round  the  fire  all 
together,  they  listened  to  Gerald's  tale.  He 
told  it  with  a  quiet  simplicity  and  truthfulness 
that  made  it  sound  doubly  pathetic,  yet  it  gave 
them  all  a  confidence  in  him  that,  perhaps, 
nothing  could  have  so  quickly  established. 

Mrs.  Meynal  sobbed  aloud  when  she  heard 
of  the  privations  which  her  son  had  endured, 
and  Barbara  put  lier  arms  round  his  neck  and 
cried,  vehemently  :  "  Oh  Gerald,  Gerald,  if  we 
had  only  known !  " 

But  he  answered  with  a  grave  gentleness 
new  and  very  strange  in  him:  "It  was  better 
as  it  was,  Barbara.  My  motives  were  not  pure, 
some  were  very  unworthy,  and  yet  I  am  glad 
they  sufficed  to  deter  me  from  appealing  to 
you.  I  wanted  a  very  hard  lesson,  and  I  have 
had  it.  I  do  not  think  anything  much  lighter 
than  what  I  suffered  would  have  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  me.  Sometimes  I  am 
afraid  to  trust  myself,  even  now ;  but — "  he 
paused,  glanced  at  Juliet,  whose  eyes  were 
bright  with  unwonted  tears,  and  added,  in  very 
low,  yet  firm  tones,  "  Juliet  and  I  have  talked 
it  over  together,  and  she  has  helped  me  to 
understand.  It  is  not  in  my  own  strength  I 
trust  now;  but  in  something  better." 

Barbara's  lips  caressed  his  hair,  v/hich  began 
to  show  silver  lines  here  and  there. 
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"Dear,  dear  Gerald!"  slie  whispered,  "If 
only  I  had  been  a  better,  kinder  sister  to  you 
in  old  days.  If  you  only  knew  how  it  has 
grieved  me  since !  Can  you  forgive  and  for- 
get?" 

He  took  her  face  between  his  hands  and 
kissed  it.  A  smile  played  about  his  eyes  and 
lips,  something  of  the  old,  mischievous  smile 
— though  only  a  sliadow  of  its  former  self. 

"Most  fiery  of  Babs,  I  do  not  know  you 
again,  so  tame,  so  gentle,  so  womanly!  Is  it 
Fergus  who  has  so  metamorphosed  you?  My 
dear  little  hot-headed  generous  sister,  do  you 
think  I  cannot  see  now  whose  fault  it  was 
we  bickered  and  quarreled  so  in  old  days? 
Yours  were  home  truths,  Barbara,  but  they 
were  truths;  my  arguments  were  shallow 
sophistries,  and  you  had  wit  to  know  it  if  I 
had  not." 

"Some  home  truths  are  better  left  unsaid," 
answered  Barbara,  smiling.  "I  was  very  hasty 
and  hard  in  those  days;  but  I  was  punished 
when  we  thought " 

"Tliat  I  should  never  come  home?  So  you 
are  really  glad  to  have  the  black-sheep  back? 
Little  sister,  you  do  not  know  how  very 
humble,  yet  how  very  happy  such  a  welcome 
makes  a  man,  who  has  gone  through  experi- 
ences like  mine." 
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Later  in  the  evening  lie  souglit  liis  brother 
in  his  study,  and  spoke  to  him  witli  great  seri- 
ousness about  his  future  prospects. 

"It  secins  altogether  so  much  more  than 
I  ought  to  have.  I  am  half  afraid  to  take 
the  good  things  offered  me,"  he  said,  with  a 
thoughtful  humility  that  was  perfectly  sincere. 
"Wulfric,  do  you  think  I  ought  to  make  Juliet 
my  wife  soon,  and  come  and  live  here  with  our 
mother,  as  she  has  begged  me  to  do  ?  Ought 
X  to  yield  to  her  wishes  and  to  my  own,  or 
would  it  be  more  wise  and  right  to  wait — 
to  insist  on  a  time  of  probation — to  prove  to 
myself  and  others  that  I  am — lit — for  such  a 
position  ?  " 

Wulfric  looked  at  his  brother  with  a  grave 
smile  in  his  eyes. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "I  look  at  things 
ill  this  way — our  lives  are  not  our  own  to  plan 
out  just  at  will.  We  are  surrounded  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  our  own  control.  We 
believe — 1  think  I  may  say  we  now,  Gerald — 
that  there  is  One  who,  if  we  will  let  him, 
guides  and  rules  our  lives,  and  gives  us  hap- 
piness or  sorrow  as  he  sees  it  best.  To  my 
thinking,  it  seems  just  now  as  if  your  path 
were  being  smoothed  out  before  you.  Perhaps 
the  living  presence  of  wife  and  mother  in 
your   homo    will   be   your   surest  safeguard — 
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save  One — from  ever  falling  into  temptation 
again.  Take  your  happiness  as  God's  gift,  Ger- 
ald, and  use  it  in  his  service." 

Gerald  grasped  his  brother's  hand  and  held 
it  in  his. 

"Thank  you,  Wulfric,  I  -will  try  to  do  so."' 

And  then  he  went  to  find  Juliet,  to  talk  to 
her  of  the  future. 

"  It  does  not  seem  a  dismal  life  to  you,  I 
hope — that  of  life  at  St.  Hilda,  as  the  wife  of 
an  embryo  solicitor?" 

Juliet  looked  at  liim  rather  as  Wulfric  had. 
done. 

"No,  Gerald.  I  have  learned  my  lesson 
better  than  that.  There  is  work  for  us  all 
to  do  whatever  we  are  and  whatever  are 
our  circumstances.  St.  Hilda  is  very  dear  to 
me  now,"  she  lield  out  lier  hand  which  he 
raised  to  his  lips.  "I  think  I  am  quite  cured 
of  my  discontent  now,  Gerald." 

And  when  Juliet  went  home  and  t(;ld  her 
grandmother  all  that  had  happened,  the  old 
lady  held  her  in  her  arms,  and  then  looking 
into  her  fixcc  with  that  peculiarly  bright  smile 
of  hers,  said,  "And  so  I  am  not  going  to  lose 
my  granddaughter  altogether?  My  dear,  your 
news  is  very  pleasant  to  me ;  and  I  believe  that 
a  happy  and  a  useful  life  is  opening  before  you. 
God  grant  it  may  be  so,  and  that  many  may  bless 
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tliG  day  when  first  you  elected  to  settle  down 
amongst  us.  St.  Hilda  will  be  glad  to  keep 
you,  I  know,  and  I  think  you  will,  after  all, 
be  pleased  to  stay." 

"  Yes,   grandmother,"    was   the    answer.     "  I 
am  very  glad  indeed,  and  very  happy." 


CHAPTER  XXYI 

CONCLUSION". 

On  board  Clive  Dumaresq's  yaclit  one  lovely 
day  in  late  November,  stood  Wulfric  and 
Reinee  Meynal  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the 
captain's  bridge,  watching  the  blue  waves  race 
past  their  light  little  vessel. 

Clive  himself,  sailing  master  of  his  own  craft, 
was  lying  in  a  hammock  upon  deck,  lazily 
enjoying  the  sunshine  and  fresh  breeze.  He 
was  still  rather  wan  and  weak,  despite  the 
months  that  had  elapsed  since  he  was  smitten 
down  by  illness.  lie  was  alwaj's  merry  and 
bright,  and  made  a  joke  of  his  slow  recovery, 
saying  that  it  was  only  an  excuse  for  being 
lazy  and  having  a  pleasant  fuss  made  over 
his  interesting  self.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  he  did  not  pick  up  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  that  is  how  it  came  about  that 
Wulfric  and  Reinee  spent  their  honeymoon 
u])on  his  yacht,  and  that  he  accompanied  them 
upon  the  cruise. 

"VValfric  was  convinced  that  the  sea  would 
BCt  him  up  as  nothing  else  could  do,  for  he 
could  get  all  the  needful  Ircsli  air  and  change 
(443) 
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without  any  exertion  whatever.  But  he  was 
manifestly  unfit  to  be  alone,  so  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  find  congenial  company  for 
him.  Scotland  grew  too  cold  for  him,  and 
visiting  became  a  fatigue.  His  old  companion, 
Trevclyan,  was  out  of  the  question  now,  for 
he  had  taken  the  greatest  umbrage  at  Reinee's 
engagement,  and  repudiated  in  consequence 
the  friendship  of  the  whole  family.  They  took 
his  desertion  with  an  equanimity  that  would 
greatly  have  enraged  him  had  he  been  aware 
of  it,  and  especially  would  he  have  resented 
the  popularity  with  all  the  family  that  Wul- 
fric  had  now  attained.  Clive  liked  him  so 
much  that  there  seemed  nothing  strange  to 
either  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  plan  which 
made  him  a  participator  in  the  wedding  tour. 
As  for  Reinee  her  love  for  her  brother  was  so 
great  that  his  presence  only  enhanced  her 
happiness. 

Clive  had  justified  Wulfric's  expectations, 
and  had  picked  up  with  most  encouraging 
rapidity  when  once  they  put  to  sea.  There 
seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  that  before  the 
close  of  the  voyage  he  would  be  quite  his 
old  self  again. 

The  Mediterranean  was  very  blue  that  day; 
the  white-crested  waves  leaped  high  in  the 
golden  sunshine;  the  breeze  whistled  past  and 
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hummed  in  the  rigging  with  a  dreamy,  soothing 
music. 

CHve  dozed  luxuriously  in  his  hammock 
below,  and  Eeinee  and  her  husband  stood 
together  on  the  bridge  above.  They  had  put 
into  port  that  morning  for  their  letters,  and 
had  been  discussing  the  satisfactory  items  of 
home  news. 

"I  am  glad  Fergus  has  got  so  good  an 
appointment.  I  think  Barbara  will  rather 
enjoy  going  abroad  and  seeing  new  scenes  and 
foreign  life,"  remarked  Wulfric. 

"They  will  soon  be  married  now,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Rein^e,  "for  he  has  to  start  within 
three  months." 

"Yes,  and  of  course  he  will  wish  to  take 
her  with  him — that  is  only  natural  after  so 
much  waiting.  There  will  be  Juliet,  however, 
to  fill  the  blank  for  our  mother.  Juliet  has 
quite  grown  into  the  family  since  she  brought 
Gerald  home;  and  Mrs.  Granby  is  so  beauti- 
fully unselfish  in  giving  her  up  without  a 
murmur." 

"She  is  so  good,"  returned  Eeinee,  "I 
always  felt  that  about  her  from  the  very 
first."  A  thoughtful  look  came  into  the  girl's 
eyes,  and  she  added,  presently:  "Do  you 
know,  Wulfric,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
rather    strange    that    the   one   of    us  girls — I 
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mean  by  tliat  Barbara  and  Juliet  and  myself 
— wlio  seemed  to  have  sucli  a  strong  dislike 
to  St.  Hilda  and  its  quiet  life,  should  be  tlie 
very  one  to  settle  down  there  for  good,  and 
that  so  cheerfidly  and  happily.  I  think  it  is 
rather  beautiful,  too — if  you  know  what  I 
mean,  and  a  little  pathetic." 

Wulfric  smiled  a  little. 

"We  have  not  quite  done  with  St.  Hilda 
ourselves  yet,  little  wife." 

"No,  I  know,  and  I  am  glad;  for  papa  hkcs 
the  Hall  so  much,  and  so  does  Clive;  but 
you  know  they  all  say  that  you  will  have  to 
go  to  London  by  and  by.  Your  papers  are 
making  you  quite  famous.  I  quite  believe 
you  will  have  a  partnership  offered  to  3'-ou  by 
one  of  tlie  doctors  you  worked  under  before 
you  came  here." 

"It  is  possible,"  answered  Wulfric,  looking 
away  over  the  sea  thoughtfully.  "Once  upon 
a  time  that  prospect  would  have  seemed  to 
me  the  acme  of  personal  happiness." 

"And  does  it  not  do  so  now?"  asked 
Eeinee. 

His  glance  turned  upon  her  with  that 
peculiar  tenderness  of  expression  only  possi- 
ble in  strong  and  powerful  faces, 

"My  happiness  now  is  bound  up  in  some- 
thing   sweeter    and    holier    than    professional 
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ambition,"  lie  said,  putting  his  arm  quietly 
about  her  as  tliey  stood,  "in  the  love  of  the 
wife  that  God  has  given  me." 

Eeinee  looked  up  with  the  sparkle  of 
happy  tears  upon  her  eyelaslies. 

"Wulfric,"  she  said,  with  a  little  quiver  in 
her  voice,  "I  am  so  glad  you  feel  that  it  is 
God  who  has  given  us  to  one  another.  That 
is  just  how  I  feel  about  it." 

"Wulfric  stooped  and  kissed  the  sweet  face 
of  his  young  wife,  and  then  lifting  his  hat, 
stood  bareheaded  in  the  golden  sunshine. 

"God  lias  been  very  good  to  me,"  he  said, 
with  simple,  manly  reverence.  "I  hope  I 
shall  never  be  tempted  to  forget  that;  I 
trust  he  will  help  us  to  lead  such  lives  as 
will  do  him  honor  and  service  in  the  way 
that  he  may  think  best." 

"Yes,  Wulfric,"  answered  Reince,  softly, 
"let  us  give  ourselves  and  our  lives  to  him, 
for  is  it  not  he  who  has  given  us  to  one 
another?" 

And  with  that  simple  vow  of  dedication 
upon  their  lips,  Wulfric  and  Reince  began 
their  new  life  together. 


THE  END. 
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